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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tak publisher who writes to know ‘ whether 
it will be agreeable to us to receive copies of new 
books for notice,’’ and all other publishers, are 
respectfully informed that it is a part of our plan 
to make a record of all new books and reprints, as 
far as copies may be placed in our hands. The 
circulation of the Living Age is now so large, and 
in such families, that a few words in it will reach 
many buyers of books. 

While we shall take care that even as a mere 
advertisement, every publisher shall receive from 
us the value of his book, we shall not suffer the 
Living Age to become an instrument in the hands 
of booksellers, contrary to our duty to the sub- 


scribers, whose interests shall always be para- 
mount, 


German Literature in America.—A plan has 
heen projected at Vienna, and received with much 
interest by the booksellers of Berlin, Leipsic, 
Frankfort, Stuttgardt, and other principal German 
towns, for the establishment, at Philadelphia, of a 
grand central depét, for the United States of 
America, of German Literature, on behalf of the 
leading publishers of Germany. 


The Message of the new Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania (Ah! happy new /) will attract much atten- 
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tion in Europe. We hope there may be such a 
response to it, by Whigs as well as by Democrats, 
as may show to politicians how much it is their 
interest to serve the public honestly. Let our 
cordial reception of the promise, be an earnest of 
the credit which will follow the performance. 

For our own part, we look upon this Message as 
the beginning of a new era in our public affairs. 
If Mr. Shunk should act independently, his po- 
sition enables him to give the tone to the dominant 
party in the nation. He may be a great man, if 
he do not throw away the opportunity. Possess- 
ing the good opinion of both parties in Pennsyl- 
vania, he cannot be driven from office at the end 
of his present term, if he deserve to retain it. 

So small or so quiescent is the class of persons 
who think of politics in any but a party light, that 
we must deprecate any charge of being led by 
such motives in these remarks; and fortify our- 
selves by stating that although if we had been in 
Pennsylvania we should have been obliged to vote 
for Mr. Shunk, the same reasons would have 
obliged us to vote for Mr. Clay. 

We shall give in our next, somewhat at large, 
the accounts of the reception of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger on his return home. The opening of China, 
by the English, and by Mr. Cushing’s successful’ 
Treaty for the United States, is so important that 
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all the Asiatic future will be largely affected by it. 
And not only so, but the relations of Great Britain 
and the United States concerning the Oregon 
Territory, so much increased in importance there- 
by, may be materially influenced by its beeoming 
the route from America to Asia. 

Mr. Cushing ought to be sent back without 
delay as Minister Plenipotentiary. 


We are glad to see. that Mr. Hood, the friend 
of the poor, has received a pension from the Queen. 
His Song of the Shirt alone richly entitled him 
to this honor. 


The article on the Duality of the Mind will 
attract the attention of all thinking readers. It is 
a matter which concerns us all. 


Miss Bremer’s works having made the literature 
of Northern Europe fashionable, we hope that 
our younger readers will not pass over the Auto- 
biography in this number. 

The Court of Louis XV. and the Fall of the 
Jesuits, is interesting as sketching a picture of 
History little treated of, and as a specimen of a 
young Quarterly Review. 


The Post-office Question in the United States, 
being only a national question, and, therefore, 
without the interest of party, has been suffered to 
be quiet. Only a few seem to be aware of the 
very great effect which would be produced by 
following the example of the successful British 
-experiment. 


The obstacles to a successful agitation of this 
(matter, seem to be, first, the resistance of post- 
masters and members of Congress to the abolition 
-of the fraaking privilege—and secondly, the taking 
‘for granted that the revenue of the post-office 
must, from the very beginning, pay all expenses. 

As to the latter objection, we can see no force 


in it. If there de a loss, in no way can the sur- 
plus revenue be hetter expended. But we do not 
-doubt that so much more would be received by 
the change we are about to propose, that all 
expenses would be fully paid. 

To get over the first objection, let us give up 
that point, and allow the franking privilege to 
‘continue as it is. It will be rendered far less 
valuable by the mere change of rate. As the 
correspondence of members of Congress with their 
constituents may be fairly considered a public 
benefit ; let the public pay for it by increasing the 
appropriation from the general Treasury. The 
Postmaster-General recommends that three quar- 
ters of a million should be paid by the govern- 
ment to the Post-office, as an equivalent for the 
correspondence of the Departments. We can 
afford to increase this sum, and we propose that 
instead of a specific application of this amount, 
‘the new law should make provision that any de- 
ficiency in this branch of the revenue should be 
mmade up by the annual appropriation of not more 
‘than three millions: leaving untouched the priv- 





in it. 
‘establishing his right to the patent. 


CORRESPONDENCE——SCRAPS. 


ilege of the Departments, of Members of Con- 
gress, and of Postmasters, 

It is important to make the reduction so great 
as to ensure the universal correspondence, which 
will greatly tend to bind us all into one body. 
The emigrants from New England and all the 
Atlantic states, in their new homes South and 
West, shou!d be encouraged to keep up their old 
ties of farnily and neighborhood. How many 
kind affections have withered for the want of 
exercise, under our heavy taxation ' 

The rates we should recommend to the consid- 
eration of the public are these : 

1. For /etters, three cents for each half-ounce ; 

2. For printed matter, half a cent for each 
ounce ; 
without distinction of distance. 





Tue king of Prussia is really about to give his 
people a constitution: so says the Paris Siécle, 
gravely averring that it has verified the report. It 
remains to be seen what the constitution that has 
been so long brewing is worth. Frederick William 
has shown manifest faintheartedness in letting his 
people go alone without his parental guidance ; 
he has been as reluctant to trust them out of his 
own immediate keeping as a wary hen to let her 
brood of ducklings take tothe water. Expectation 
will not be raised very high. Probably he will 
devise a pageant legislature to register his edicts 
and to be a taxing-machine. Possibly he may do 
more, and may give to Prussia a real constitution, 
such as will incaleulably raise her in the scale of 
nations, and with her exalt his own super-incum- 
bent throne. At all events, such a change, once 
begun, must hereafter proceed ; and not very many 
years hence better institutions wil] exist in Ger- 
many than any which Frederick William may 
vouchsafe of his royal pleasure. 


A meetine of paper-manufacturers was held at 
the London Coffee-house on Thursday, to promote 
the repeal of the excise-duty on paper ; which was 
represented as checking the diffusion of knowledge 
and the increase of employment which would flow 
from extension of the publishing-trade. Mr. Dick- 
inson presided ; and the meeting was addreseed by 
Sir William Magnay and other leading paper- 
makers. A memorial to the Treasury was unani- 


mously adopted. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dec. 16, was tried 
an action for damages, brought by Mr. Low against 
Mr. Penn of Greenwich, to test the plaintiff's right to 
a patent for constructing a kind of serew-propeller 
for steam-ships. The plaintiff is by trade a jack- 
maker, and in humble circumstances, but of known 
ingenuity. The peculiarity of the patent consisted 
in not using an entire screw, but segments of 4 
screw with a peculiar curve in them, ‘The evi- 
dence was conflicting, some witnesses representing 
that there was nothing new in the patent. Objec- 
tions also were made to the specification, of which 
the judge took a note. It appears that Mr. Pene 
has built two ships for the Pacha of Egypt with 
the litigated form of screw ; and the government 
steamer Rattler is also fitted with it; nobody re- 
cognizing the plaintiff's claim to exclusive property 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, 
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From the Dublin Review. 


Adam Ehlenschlager’s Werke: zum zweiten Male 
gesammelt, vermehrt und verhessert. Breslau, 
1839. The works of Adam CEhlenschlager. A 
second edition, enlarged and improved. Bres- 
lau, 1839. 


Tuere is a class of critics that considers the 
biographies of poets and other literary men as gen- 
erally unsatisfactory and disheartening. They 
think the splendor of their works overcasts the 
events of their worldly existence. Dazzled by the 
radiance of their stately and engrossing creations, 
they have no eye for the actual life of the pro- 
ducer; deficient in faith in the greatness of genius, 
they dread a scrutiny into the deeds of the man, lest 
the charm should be broken, the brightness of the 
character wrought by their fancy should be tar- 
nished by the weaknesses and imperfectiuns aris- 
ing from the poverty, temptation, trial, or neglect, 
that so often marks the lot of gifted men. 

We are not of this opinion. The lives of these 
benefactors of their kind are to us of commanding 
interest. The chronicle of the meanest is a gospel 
of humanity. When recording even the errors 
and vices of the subject, it deters from evil, exhorts 
to good, and warns against weakness ; when de- 
picting his trials and temptations, admonishes us 
of the similarity of our lot; when showing his 
struggles against the untoward circumstances that 
beset them, appeals to our fortitude and manly 
energy; when narrating his sorrows, awakens 
sympathy in our hearts, and religion in our souls ; 
when detailing his triumphs, makes our bosoms 
beat with joy at the strength and faith of our kind. 
Each is a type of all our brethren. The least dis- 
tinguished symbolizes the whole race with his 
golden age of innocence and peace, his youth of 
hope and love, his fall into the knowledge of evil, 
his wanderings in the wilderness, his promised 
land, his home, and protecting Providence, redemp- 
tion, death, and life beyond the grave. 


‘* Mortal, howe’er thy lot be cast, 
That man resembled thee. 
He saw whatever thou hast seen ; 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
He was—whatever thou hast been, 
He is—what thou shalt be.”’ 


It should be the aim of every investigator to 
avoid the cold and unsubstantial region of abstrac- 
tions in such matters, and come down into that of 
breathing and actual humanity; to set up his tab- 
ernacle among flesh and blood, in the atmosphere 
of life and character; and even from the errors 
and wrongfulness of his fellow-men to gather les- 
sons of wisdom, light, and hope; as the bee, by 
its cunning alchemy, extracts honey from the chal- 
ice of the noxious flower, the dirt of the trampled 
highway, or the clustered soot of the city-chim- 
ney. 

But the disparaging apprehensions of this class 
of thinkers, have, in general, but insufficient foun- 
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dation. Genius has in most cases been true to its 
divine vocation,—has maintained an unblemished 
scutcheon ; and while we have been justified in 
our admiration of the productions, we have been 
enabled to love and honor the producer. The in- 
stances of moral dissonance have been exceptions 
of unfrequent occurrence, and, in almost all cases, 
traceable to some hereditary disease, some fatal 
combination of cireumstances, the result of social 
evils, or of a momentum given by some influence 
originally independent of the personal control of 
the exhibitor. 

And how often have the loftiness and worth of 
men of genius, and the creations of their immortal 
works, which raise, and cheer, and guide mankind, 
been achieved in despite of the world’s hard deal- 
ing, its coldness and contumely, its defamation 
and niggardliness!' The clever practical man has 
sneered at them; the sordid has been apathetic ; 
the timid has held aloof fromthem. Oh! the free 
and brave hearts, that in strength of soul have 
risen above all this; that in poverty, solitude, neg- 
lect and scorn, have been true to their instinct and 
noble calling, and moulded into forms, beautiful 
and enduring, the visions and high thoughts that 
came to them in their hours of trial! Looking at 
what they have done, and under what circum- 
stances it has been accomplished, it is more natu- 
ral we should desire to know whatever of the 
personal character and actions of these men is 
extant, and expect to find, as we so often do, a 
noble approximation to the ideal which our study 
of their works had begotten. 

Strong in our conviction of the instruction and 
gratification to be derived from the biographies of 
literary men, we are about to introduce the life of 
one, certainly not amongst the most tried or most 
suffering, but who, in despite of humble birth and 
adverse circumstances, has by his productions 
raised himself to a station of dignity and renown, 
shed a lasting glory on his native land, and en- 
larged the sphere of the beautiful, which he has 
peopled with new forms of the stately, the lovely, 
the heroic, and the great. 

By such considerations as these, we have been 
led to our present subject, which may at first sight 
seem unattractive to the general reader. But little 
is known in these countries of Danish literature, 
and that little through the medium of German. 
It is a subject, however, which is becoming more 
interesting every day, and we hope to find an early 
oceasion of entering into it in detail. For the 
present we shall content ourselves with offering 
as an introduction, some account of one of the 
most remarkable of the poets of Denmark, derived 
chiefly from a memoir written by himself, and dis- 
playing, on a smali scale, most of the peculiarities 
by which his writings are distinguished. His 
Autobiography is to us especially interesting, as it 
brings out more strongly than almost any of his 
other works, the decidedly Catholic tendencies 
which, in common with Schlegel, Novalis, Tieck, 
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and the rest of the modern German school, he has 
continued to cherish from his earliest years. 

The fame of ‘* C2hlenschlager the Dane’’ many 
years since reached our shores, and as the author 
of Hakon Jarl, Aladdin, and Correggio, not only 
in his own country, but here and in Germany, he 
has taken his place asa man of genius, and an 
undisputed classic. ‘Two-and-thirty years since, 
by the encouragement of Goethe, Tieck, Jean 
Paul, and some other distinguished men, he as- 
pired to enrol himself among German poets, 
although prior to his twenty-fourth year he had 
not written a line of the language. His works, 
originally composed in Danish, have been repro- 
duced by him in German, and a second edition in 
twenty-one volumes, containing his dramas, nov- 
els, and minor poems, has been issued in Prussia, 
which is significant enough of their merits and 
importance in that thoughtful land. Prefatory to 
them, he has given us a selbst iographie, a sketch 
of his own life, from which we have drawn the 
incidents which form the staple of the present 
article. 

It consists of a cireumstantial and picturesque 
detail of the leading events prior to his thirtieth 
year, when he married. ‘‘ Comedies and ro- 
mances,”’ he says, ‘‘ usually terminate with the 
marriage of the hero, and most biographies should 
also. The strange and eventful, the period of 
psychological development which makes a narra- 
tive entertaining, then chiefly ceases, and it is the 


contest and onward striving, not station and at- 
tainment, that most interest in the communica- 
tion.’’ The occurrences after this period he re- 
lates very briefly, bringing the statement down to 


1839, and the fifty-eighth year of his life. The 
canvass does not present the breadth and richness of 
Goethe's ‘* Poetry and Truth,” nor the mixture of 
exuberant humor, grace, and pathos of Jean Paul’s 
fragment, ‘‘ Truth from my Life,’’—that captivat- 
ing sketch, so redolent of the spirit of Teniers, 
Raphael, and Correggio; nor the minute and un- 
seemly confessions of Rousseau; but it is a pro- 
duction of considerable interest and attraction, 
manifesting the quiet, manly, genial character of 
the artist, and an utter absence of all affectation, 
that is quite charming. It is impossible to doubt 
the thorough honesty and heartiness of the man. 
From its comparative brevity, it is frequently more 
suggestive than graphic, presents more for the 
imagination to color and fill up than the eye to 
comprehend; but the whole forms an engaging 
picture, reflecting the culture and illumination of 
the nineteenth century, and the simplicity, frank- 
ness, steadfastness, and homely virtue, of the old 
Norse character. 

Adam (hlenschlager was born the Mth of 
November, 1779, in a suburb of Copenhagen, near 
the royal palace of Friederickberg. He derived 
no distinction from birth, in which he has resem- 
bled so many men of distinguished name and 
nowers. The race of scers and intellectual bene- 
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factors of mankind is rarely traceable to lofty 
ancestral origin. Although ‘‘of earth’s best 
blood, of titles manifold,’’ they seldom spring 
from duke or count, successful conqueror, or ty- 
rannical wrong-doer. Their genealogical tree is 
not found to have its root in some olden palace or 
mountain-citadel, nor to have spread its branches 
over wide principalities, renowned for sovereignty 
or worldly greatness ; but their race, 
‘* Like violet in greenwood bowers 
Is lost amidst its brother flowers,”’ 

by the dusty way-sides of life, humble as the 
commonest weed that is trampled by the clouted 
shoe of the peasant, neighbored by the resting lark, 
and lighted only by the sun and the million orbs 
of the overcanopying heavens. But as if to show 
more noticeably the spiritual greatness and inde- 
feasible nobility of genius, for which Heaven has 
granted the patent, and which these great souls 
have ennobled and ratified with ever-quickening 
deeds and deathless songs—they have usually 
been of lowly extraction. The name of their 
progenitors has scarcely been discoverable for 
three generations, and all further links lost amidst 
the great mass of the people, whose lot it has 
been to carry on the tendency of the world’s ad- 
vancement from the earliest ages, tilling their 
native soil, peopling their ancient villages with a 
robust and patient race, practising the rude rites 
of some vanished form of religion, which had for 
them its sustaining power of faith and immortality, 
or shedding with free and undaunted hearts their 
ignoble blood in defence of their forest dwellings 
against the Roman invaders, or some other deso- 
lating aggressor. 

His father was from Holstein, where his prede- 
cessors had been for some time organists and 
schoolmasters. Coming to Copenhagen in his 
twentieth year, an accomplished performer on the 
harpsichord, and with excellent testimonials as an 
instructor of youth, he had been taken into the 
service of Count Moltke as teacher of the young 
countess, his daughter. By his patron’s influ- 
ence, he also attained the post of organist at 
Friederickberg, and subsequently of intendant of 
the royal palace. For several years, he had a 
hard struggle with a scanty income and increasing 
family ; but, attaining afterwards a higher station 
in the kingly household, of good emolument, he 
was placed in happier circumstances, and enabled 
(as the son takes delight in recording) to confer 
many benefits on the needy and deserving, in 
which his generous spirit rejoiced. His mother 
was of earnest, pious, and reflective character,— 
a Dane, but of German origin; and he takes de- 
light in thus belonging by blood to both nations, 
as he did subsequently by his intellectual produc- 
tions. ‘* She possessed,’’ he says “‘a strong un- 
derstanding and great sensibility, that at times 
tended to a morbid enthusiasm, and though of 
serious mood was good-tempered witha]. In later 
years, as her health declined, she sezcht conseln- 
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tion in religion, and devoted much time to the 
perusal of sermons and spiritual songs whenever 
she was prevented from attending church. She 
zealously endeavored to bring her children under 
the influence of her religious feelings.’’ From 
their infancy, she fostered and nurtured them with 
the most assiduous and motherly care. T'wo pre- 
cious gifts of a gracious Providence, of priceless 
value to a human home—a pious and loving 
mother, and a father whose early indigence and 
privations had not destroyed his native generosity 
of character, and sympathy for the wants and 
afflictions of others. 

He was sent to school, at a tender age, to an 
ancient and ecrabbed dame, where he suffered 
much with his companions from the severity of 
her treatment. They were compelled to sit for 
hours motionless on their forms, until they envied 
the very poultry that ranged about the yard freely 
in sight of the school-room, and cackled and 
quacked at their pleasure. His only consolation 
here was Huber’s Bible History, from which, 
after the lessons were concluded, they had per- 
mission to read aloud. From this work, he be- 
came early acquainted with the lives of Moses, 
Joseph, David, and Solomon, and that history of 
sorrow, that awful epic, the sufferings and death 
of the Saviour, which awakened the deepest an- 
guish in his youthful breast, while the events of 
the childhood of Jesus delighted him as the love- 
liest of idylls. He accompanied his father every 
Sunday to the organ-loft, and as he possessed a 
good voice, was made precentor of the choir. 
Here, with the earnest and pious enthusiasm of 
youth, he assisted in the psalmody, and listened 
with deep attention to the evangelical lessons of 
the day. 

He was soon removed to another school, kept by 
the sacristan, but governed by his deputy, a corpu- 
lent man of indolent character, who walked to and 
fro in the school-room in his morning gown, smoking 
his pipe, while the boys were left to their own con- 
trol. Punishments were not spared, but, as sub- 
stitutes for instruction and judicious government, 
they effected little for the intellectual improvement 
of the scholars. But under all these repressing 
circumstances, the innate propensity of the boy 
broke forth. In his ninth year he penned his first 
poetical composition, a psalm, which the master 
discovered. Its spirit and treatment were not 
objected to, but the worthy critic denounced the 
metre ag faulty. The young author demurred 
stoutly, produced a song-book as arbiter, and 
gained his first triumph by wringing from the 
defeated didasculus an admission of the correct- 
ness of the prosody. 

If the formal scholastic education he was re- 
ceiving was barren and defective, there were other 
humanizing and elevating influences in operation 
upon him, which were doubtlessly silently mould- 
ing the,eager and apprehensive spirit of the boy. 
Nature was at hand with her inexhaustible beauty 
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and impressive ministrations, teaching the moral 
relation of all things to man, and prophesying, in 
all her pomp and richness, of the eternal and 
divine as the foundation and end of being: and, in 
all her gorgeous variety, proclaiming an absolute 
unity, the Supreme and Ineffable One, which 
religion reveals to us as Gop and Creator, and 
the heart of man in all ages denominates in its 
language as Farner. And society with its classes, 
civilization, arts, and protection, ever moving on 
its march from the savage to the sublime—ex- 
pressive of law and order, foresight and justice, 
harmony and peace. His hours of recreation were 
spent in and about the royal palace, where his 
father resided. On one side was a park in the 
English style, on the other a garden in the stiff 
and architectural taste of Louis XIV., with its 
clipped hedges, fountains and pyramids. These 
placed before his eyes, on an extended scale, for 
daily observation and comparison, English nature 
and French artificiality, added to which was the 
imposing beauty of the Italian Palazzo, with its 
stately apartments and rich collection of mimetic 
life and beauty—its paintings, arabesques, and 
sculptures. The modes of life were as varied as 
the seasons. In summer, the court assembled 
here, and the scene was thronged with official 
dignitaries, gay cavaliers, and lovely and elegant 
women. The children caught frequent glimpses 
of the royal family at table, and heard the sweet 
melodies that enlivened their meals, or gazed 
upon the crowd of guards and citizens that per- 
ambulated the gardens, listening to the wild 
Turkish music of the military bands. The park 
was kept private for the household; and, at cer- 
tain times, he and his sister would delight them- 
selves and their youthful acquaintances with ram- 
bles through its quiet and solitary walks, rapt in 
wonder and delight at its scenic displays. Here 
were low Norwegian houses amidst forest-like 
groves of pine and oak, in whose branches the 
winds would repeat their melodies brought from 
seas and distant mountains, songs of the Mael- 
strom and wild Lapland heights—hermits’ cells, 
grottoes sparkling with crystals, spars, and me- 
tallic petrifactions, beautiful as a fairy’s dwelling, 
Chinese pagodas, decorated within with colored 
portraits of mandarins and small-eyed ladies, in 
singular and flowing attire, while above were 
suspended numerous bells round the roof, from 
which every breeze in its agitation rung out sweet 
and fantastic music. 

All this was changed in the autumn, when the 
royal family returned to the capital. The music 
and gay promenaders departed, and a new scene 
was opened to the young and inquisitive observer. 
The palace and grounds were filled with laborers 
and artizans; and he mixed with masons, car- 
penters, painters, upholsterers, and gardeners, 
noticing their craft and dexterity, and enjoying 
their hearty jocularity and rough gibes. In the 
winter, the family had the stately palace to them- 
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selves, with two sentinels and two huge dogs, as 
guards. Then the children roamed through every 
chamber; gazed undisturbed on the paintings; 
stretched themselves under royal canopies; and, 
with the lifeless materials without, and the magi- 
cal power of a plastic fancy within, framed for 
themselves engrossing combinations of things— 
wild, wondrous, and bewitching. 

At other times, the young C(®hlenschlager 
fetched books from the neighboring town, ‘‘in a 
large bundle, swung on a little stick over his 
shoulder ;’’ and then they were indifferent to the 
storm without, or rain, orsnow. The father sat 
down by the stove in his morning-gown, the little 
house-dog lying near him, and read aloud to the 
children and mother seated around; or the young 
lad, reading by himself in a low tone, followed 
Robinson Crusoe in his solitary island, revelled 
with Aladdin in the land of faéry, or laughed at 
the fooleries of Siegfried of Lindenberg. The 
comedies of his countryman Holberg, he says, he 
knew by heart already. 

In passing the court-yard one day, he was bit- 
ten by one of the huge dogs kept there. His 
mother first washed the part most carefully, then 
hastened to the sentinel and requested him to 
shoot the animal forthwith. ‘‘ Madame, I dare 
not,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ it belongs to the king, is a 
great rarity, and the gift of some distinguished 
foreigner.’’ ‘‘ Shoot him instantly,’ rejoined the 
mother ; ‘‘ although nothing ails him now, he may 


become mad. He has bitten my boy, and I must 
take every precaution for his safety. A child is 
more precious to a mother than any royal hound. 


{ will bear all the blame.’’ The creature was 
instantly destroyed, and the needless act went un- 
reproved, although the apprehension and careful- 
ness of the mother were the results of the grossest 
prejudice. 

Another event that he describes, as breaking in 
upon the monotonous winter life, was the entrance 
of the crown prince and his bride, in 1790, with 
its gaiety and illuminations for three nights, and 
triumphal arches in many of the streets. The boy 
was astounded at the beautiful devices, transparen- 
cies, and gem-like constellations around him ; and 
believed that the romantic world of the Arabian 
tales, with its train of wonders and strange de- 
lights, was realized before him. The very snow 
in the streets, which, under the variegated masses 
of light, wore a bright yellow hue, he supposed to 
be a golden sand, strewed over the roads as deco- 
ration for the occasion. 

He intimates that the days of his childhood did 
not traverse a pathway of roses, as his parents 
were poor, and they had to encounter many 
troubles and privations, that tried the cheerful 
firmness of the one, and the earnest piety of the 
other. Butit isto be hoped that these had a bene- 
ficial result ; fur Heaven does not send these trials 
in vain. ‘The waters of affliction may be presented 
in the cup of life—repulsive to the eye and bitter 
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to the taste ; but to the patient, the thoughtfui, 
and the pious, they sparkle with vigor and hope, 
and have the freshness of the waters of immortal 
life. 

Under the pressure of this poverty, the educa- 
tion of the young C&hlenschlager seems to have 
been much neglected, as it does not appear that he 
remained long with the sacristan. He had com- 
pleted his twelfth year, and learned nothing ; but 
he had read three hundred volumes from the circu- 
lating library, and had unconsc‘ously acquired con- 
siderable knowledge and command of his native 
language. In one of his rambles, he became ac- 
quainted with a Norwegian poet named Storm, 
of clear head and warm heart, the director of a 
school in Copenhagen, who offered to instruct the 
lad gratuitously, if the parents would pay for his 
board during the winter months. ‘This was ac- 
cepted, and he stepped into a new sphere, where 
he applied himself with great diligence and profit 
to his studies. While here, the constructive fac- 
ulty more fully exhibited itself. He wrote several 
comedies, which were performed by himself, his 
sister, and a few youthful friends, in the royal 
dining-room of the palace. At one of these his 
good friend Storm was a spectator. ‘* My dear 
(Ehlenschlager,’’ said he, ‘‘ you are a greater 
poet than Moliére. It was thought extraordinary 
that he should complete and bring out a play in 
eight days, but you do it all in one. Think not, 
however, that you are a genius because you make 
verses with facility. You may become a good 
scholar, a respectable man of business, but you 
will never be an Edward Storm.’’ This criticism, 
it may be supposed, gave little satisfaction to the 
young playwright; what is of more consequence, 
it does not appear to have acted as any discourage- 
ment. 

He took private lessons in Latin, which formed 
no part of the regular instruction of the school. 
He had from his earliest childhood great delight 
in teaching others, and during his visits to his 
parents at the palace, he gave instructions to his 
sister in all that he had himself acquired in his 
absence. Whenever he was in the church, and 
thought himself alone, he mounted the pulpit, and 
preached aloud. On one occasion he was over- 
heard by the clergyman, who was so much struck 
by the power and eloquence displayed in the 
address, that he strongly recommended his father 
to let him study theology. In school he ranked 
amongst the feremost scholars ; in later years, he 
was always du. He was also equally prominent 
in the playground, being generally the leader in 
all the games. He had, however, much to un- 
dergo here; in early years, being placed in the 
junior classes, from his backwardness in know!l- 
edge, and afterwards, from a trouble that may be 
classed with Jean Paul’s “‘ apparel martyrdom.” 
His needy father could not afford proper clothing 
for him, but bought the cast-off habiliments from 
the master of the royal wardrobe. The young 
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Adam, therefore, exhibited a singular and ludi- 
crous style in his daily costume, walking about in 
the scarlet coat of the crown priuce, and the stiff 
boots of the king, while his breeches were con- 
structed from the eashiered cloth of a palace bil- 
liard table. In this strange garb, with his long 
black hair hanging on his shoulders, he attracted 
the ridicale of his richer and more elegant school- 
fellows. The kind-hearted and gentle boy first 
deprecated this treatment with good words, and 
often with tears, but ineffeetually. Feeling that 
what the tender heart caanot effect the strong 
hand must accomplish, he turned with determined 
courage upon his persecutors, bravely fought out 
his deliverance, and secured peace forever. 

While here, his kind friend Storm fell danger- 
ously ill, and died at one of the hospitals of the 
city. He was beloved by all his pupils; and, in 
the fulness of their sorrow, when the sad intelli- 
gence was communicated to them, the mathemati- 
cal master insisted upon their continuance of the 
lessons, and began to describe on his board his 
lines and circles. The reetor of the school, how- 
ever, felt that their sincere and youthful grief, so 
honorable both to the scholars and the teacher, 
was deserving of more respect, and gave them per- 
mission to visit the remains of their friend. They 
met the bearers with the bier conveying the body, 
which the boys accompanied to the late residence 
of the departed. When deposited there, and the 
honored countenance of their friend was uncovered, 
they wept over it long, and (Zhlenschlager, press- 
ing the cold hand of his loved master, silently 
blessed him for all the kindnesses ard benefits 
which he had received at his hands. 

He continued the pursuit of his studies at this 
institution, acquiring rewards and general estima- 
tion, until he attained his sixteenth year. He 
found time, with all his application, to write weekly 
literary journals for his comrades, and to take part 
with them in private dramatic performances. They 
once represented, before the family of a celebrated 
actor—Schwartz and his friends—the Slave in 
Tunis, in which the character of the Slave was 
sustained by CZhlenschlager, who so vividly de- 
picted the distress of the captive, severed from 
home and his relatives, as to draw tears from the 
eyes of the ladies, and call forth the warmest ap- 
plause of Schwartz. His young coactors, feeling 
jealous of his success, or in the irrepressible frolic- 
someness of youth, 

“Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can,”’ 

made grimaces, and mocked at him from behind 
the seenes. This but increased his emotion, and 
caused him to throw more passion into his repre- 
sentation of the character. Schwartz repeated his 
praises at the termination of the piece, which, it 
is highly probable, had considerable influence on 
some of his future proceedings, as may be surmised 
from the sequel. 

The prejudice in Denmark against the stage, as 
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a profession, was not so great as in Germany and 
other countries. As the only and national estab- 
lishment, it was shielded from the character of 
vagabondism, so freely affixed to it elsewhere. 
Regulated by royal ordinance, and directed by offi- 
cers appointed by the crown, a certain diguity was 
conferred on it, and order and decorum preserved 
among itsmembers. It presented powerful attrac- 
tions to a youth like C&hienschlager, of ardent 
poetical temperament and esthetical cultivation, 
but who had not enjoyed sufficient opportunities of 
acquiring the more weighty and dignifying accom- 
plishments of the scholar. 

To this profession he now determined to devote 
himself, not, as he says, from any sensual captiva- 
tion cast over him by the fascinations of the act- 
resses, nor from any particular love for histrionic 
art, but from the strong bias of a poetical nature 
urging him upon the novel and adventurous—a 
desire to place himself in a new arena of human 
character, and to make himself intimately ac- 
quainted with so powerful an organ of dramatic 
poesy, as the musician must know the differences 
and capabilities of orchestral instruments prior to 
the construction of an opera, or any other grand 
harmonic composition. From his intellectual and 
imaginative cast, he would be disposed to contem- 
plate the drama in its ideal, rather than in its em- 
pirical, phasis, and would not fail to draw conclu- 
sions in favor of its pretensions to worth and utility 
as a great and effective means of operating on 
human nature, and evoking and fostering into a 
rich fulness all the noble capacities of social and 
national character. He would see, that, under the 
pressure of daily necessities, the understanding 
was receiving an undue development, that society 
was made up of selfish units, who, in their sordid 
narrowness of sphere, lost sight of the ail, the 
whole, ‘* seeing in the universe but the house they 
dwelt in, and in the history of eternity but their 
own little town.’’ He would respect it for its 
power of recalling men to the observation of the 
universal, of educating the feelings and the imagi- 
nation, quickening the sense of individual great- 
ness, revealing the mysteries of human nature. 
‘* so fearfully and wonderfully made,’’ and casting 
light into the deep abyss of man’s heart—that 
strange and wild labyrinth where powers and 
passions, strength and weakness, self-sacrifice and 
self-love, evil and good, lie couched side by side, 
like Satan in the neighborhood of Eve in the 
golden bowers of Paradise. 

His father gave his approval, and on application 
to the royal chamberlain, who had known and 
noticed him about the palace, he was kindly re- 
ceived, placed under the direction of a distin- 
guished actor, named Rosing, a man of education 
and accomplishments, and had masters in fene- 
ing, dancing, and singing, appointed to instruct. 
him. 


‘* My old fencing-master, Ems,”’ he says, ‘* was: 


\a big, good-hearted, rattling fellow—a Prussian. 
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of the days of Frederick the Great, that knew his 
business well. I was delighted to learn the use 
of arms from him. But I preferred the broad- 
sword to the rapier, the striking and cutting to the 
stabbing. The first seemed to me more heroic and 
magnanimous, less subtle and ferocious. The 
latter malicious and murderous, requiring you con- 
tinually, by all artful means, to delude your adver- 
sary, and give him a mortal wound unexpectedly. 
Cunning and cold blood gave you the advantage. 
In the hewing action of the broadsword, you pro- 
ceed with more energy and self-abandonment. I 
believe that neither Achilles, nor the hardy Sieg- 
fried, Starkodder, nor Palnatoke, ever stabbed, 
except with their lances, in the charge. They 
struck with their broad falchion, as Thor felled 
with his iron hammer. Stabbing is a meanness 
from the French school of later days, which I have 
no doubt Bayard and Du Guesclin would have dis- 
owned. 

‘*My dancing master was named Dahlen, a 
nobly-proportioned Swede, of regular and hand- 
some features, very well bred, engaging in man- 
ners, and an excellent dancer. preferred the 
minuet to the brisker social dances. The minuet 
taught stately and imposing attitudes, to move the 
body with grace and dignity, and seemed to be an 
ideal, though mute, love scene, in which the youth 
and maiden approached each other in earnest and 
intense longing, then reverentially and modestly 
withdrew themselves, again drew near in the fluc- 
tuations of passion, lightly and timidly embrace, 
and, as if daunted, fly off from each other, and, 
finally, with reserved but courteous greeting, place 
themselves on the same spot where the symbolic 
process began *’ 


He remained in his new vocation two winters, 
performing on many occasions, but only filling four 
leading parts. During this time he saw the re- 
verse side of theatrieal life ; the poverty, envy, 
and gross vanity of the actor class, and how en- 
tirely the vices and defects of his associates 
resembled those of the great world without, save 
only in degree, being more compressed and less 
polished. 

He soon had experienced enough of this depend- 
ant mode of life, and determined to abandon it. 
He felt that, in order to enjoy the rainbow’s splen- 
dor, or the silver shimmer of the moon on the 
moving waves, it was not necessary to place him- 
self in the falling cloud, where the heavenly came- 
leon spreads its beautiful curve, nor on the dancing 
waters ; but that they were seen to the best ad- 
vantage at a distance. He was intimate with two 
estimable men, the brothers Oerstedt, since of dis- 
tinguished rank in the scientific world, of great 
application and acquirements, who were students 
at Ehlersen’s college in Copenhagen. When 
alone in the library there, on his occasional visits 
to them, he found himself strangely wrought upon. 
The books of ancient and modern lore, in their old 
parchment and golden bindings, seemed to look 
reproachfully upon him, and say, ‘* Why hast 
thou forsaken us?’’ By the advice of his friends, 
the Oerstedts, he terminated his connexion with 
‘the theatre, and resolved to prepare himself for the 
usual Latin and jurisprudential examinations, to 





adopt the law as his profession, and become an 
advocate. 

He was now in his nineteenth year, and passed 
the requisite preliminary scrutiny with credit. At 
this time he became acquainted with the writings 
of Goethe and Schiller, which—as on all men of 
fervid and imaginative nature—made a deep im- 
pression on him; and in the seventh chapter we 
have his judicious reflections on their productions, 
too long, however, for extraction. 

The health of his mother now became seriously 
affected, and she evidently was approaching the 
confines of that ‘‘ high world which lies beyond 
our own.”’ 


‘*¢ She loved me much,”’ he says, ‘* and in many 
respects 1 resembled her. The feelings of melan- 
choly and earnestness I owe to her; to my father 
robust health and cheerfuiness. Imagination and 
fire I derive from both, the propensity to the tragic 
from my mother. And yet did she see no produc- 
tion of my muse to gladden her weary spirit. No 
laurel did I bring to her to share in my joy. Only 
upon her honored grave was I enabled to plant it. 
Oh! how would she have rejoiced had she had any 
foresight that something more than the common 
would have been achieved by her son. And | 
saw her gradually sinking away, after she had 
taken her last affectionate farewell of us all, her 
eyes again and again closing, and the look of con- 
sciousness departing. ‘The hands that had so often 
borne and comforted me, I saw busied, for the last 
time, clutching the counterpane in the usual rest- 
lessness that precedes death. Then she slept the 
last sleep ; my father closed her eyes, and now she 
rests in peace in the Friederickburgh churchyard, 
whither my father and sister have followed her, 
and where I myself hope finally to repose. For- 
give me, dear reader, if I have somewhat saddened 
thee. He who will accompany man in his path 
must share with him sorrow and joy. I will lead 
thee now from the realm of shadows into sunshine 
again.” 

There is but little of the Catholic tone here, but 
still it is not without a deep religious feeling. Sad 
and solemn is the death-bed, but sanctifying also. 
The most hardened and thoughtless are impressed 
by its dread announcement, though sin and the 
world may soon, in them, obliterate the record. 
The pious and tender are sustained in their anguish 
by a divine voice, breathing consolation and im- 
mortal hope, and a light from beyond the grave 
brightens the gloom with the promise of an eternal 
day. The valley around us is cold and gray, but 
the far-off mountain ridge that bounds it, is illumi- 
nated by the golden sunbreak of morning, with 
the promise of freshness, glory, and peace. 

The heart of man is ever made more susceptible 
by sorrow. As in physics, so in the soul, nature 
always abhors a vacuum. Shortly after the loss 
of his mother, he became aequainted with Chris- 
tiana Heger, the daughter of a counsellor of state : 


“A lovely girl of seventeen, of mature and 
noble figure, with large blue eyes, snow-white 
complexion, rose-tinted cheeks, and a luxuriance 
of hair rarely seen ; for when the long fair tresses 
were unbound, they completely concealed her 
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rson. She was the sister-in-law of Professor 
Rahbek, elegant, well-educated, and witty. The 
first time that I saw her she wove for me a gar- 
land of corn flowers, blue as her eyes. I yet 
possess it and it still retains its sweet hue.”’ 


The result may be foreseen ; he fell in love with 
the beautiful creature. 

How gladly he turned his footsteps to the house 
that held his enchantress may easily be imagined. 


‘Here I met,” he says, ‘‘ in the professor, an 
enlightened companion and humorous poet ; in his 
wife an intellectual and sprightly friend, rare and 
unrestrained hospitality, and almost always a 
lovely girl that sat very industriously engaged in 
her work, in whose eyes, however, when she rais- 
ed them at my entrance, I fancied I read an ex- 
pression of delight. * * * 

‘‘ When I escorted Christiana home, after some 
of these happy evenings, in the bright moonlight 
and starry nights, the merriment suddenly ceased. 
] was serious, embarrassed, and monosyllabic, and 
she also ; generally we walked along, arm in arm, 
silently absorbed in our own thoughts.” 


At last love gave him what it had so frequently 
deprived him of—courage : he declared his passion, 
and was accepted. He continued his studies now 
zealously, though subject to occasional interrup- 
tions from Apollo and the muses, or Bragi with 
her harp, or Idun sitting beneath her apple-tree, 
and if these did not suffice, they summoned Venus 
or Freia, Mars or Thor, to their aid, who arrayed 
themselves against his legal investigations, 

War with England now broke out, and he volun- 
teered into a military corps, raised among the stu- 
dents, of which he became ensign, and we have 
some amusing anecdotes of his associates, with 
details of the fatiguing but bloodless campaigns. 
But peace soon ensued, and he returned to his 
more tranquil engagements, his law books, attend- 
ance at a certain literary re-unton, where he met 
many men of distinguished station, large acquire- 
ments and sound views, and to the continuation of 
his essays on belles lettres. His accomplished 
companions wrought much intellectual improve- 
ment in him. His judgment was invigorated, his 
knowledge of men and things extended, his taste 
refined and enlarged, and a lofty emulation excited 
within him. 

He read the ancient northern mythology and 
history, and applied himself to the study of the 
Icelandic language, assisted by an eccentric anti- 
quarian and scholar named Arndt, who seems to 


have been one of the most remarkable caricatures 
of the day : 





‘He walked one day into my chamber,” says 
the narrative, ‘* with filthy boots, a very coarse | 
blue great-coat, and with long hair, which, like a | 
woman’s, reached to his hips, stuck in between | 
the body coat and upper one. He was born at | 
Altona, and seemed only a spirit from the past, | 
revisiting the favorite scenes of his former life. | 
He had first applied himself to botany, but graven 
stones and ruins soon supplanted flowers and 
plants in his regard. He was an antiquarian such | 
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as few have been, Whatever lived and bloomed, 
prospered or worked together in present society, 
he despised. He loved only mouldering ruins, 
obscure legends, traditions of the olden time, and 
words of half-dead or defunct languages. He con- 
sidered all Europe but as a wide study, over 
which he rambled to gather archaic fragments 
and citations. He was once in the extreme parts 
of Norway, beyond Drontheim, for the purpose of 
copying sundry Runic inscriptions, when it sud- 
denly occurred to him to visit Venice, to transcribe 
some Greek lines on a statue, wherein he expected 
to find certain words of the ancient Danish lan- 
guage. All states and degrees of civilization, 
all political forms and regulations, he ignored 
altogether ; or if he spoke of them, it was only to 
ease his heart by abusing them. In his wander- 
ings, he stopped at the houses of the gentry and 
clergy, lived at their cost, and glept in their best 
chambers, but requited their hospitality with 
coarseness and impertinence ; deeming it their 
duty to render him every assistance, who, ih his 
zeal and love of antiquity, renounced all comfort 
and convenience, A servant girl was once about 
to take away his boots to clean them. ‘ Will the 
hussey,’ he roared out, ‘let my boots alone! I 
care nothing about such senseless finery. When 
they are too dirty, | wash them in some brook, 
and there is an end of it!’ He often met with 
deserved chastisement, and was turned out of 
doors, but that produced no alteration in his 
manners. He had no friends, no home. He 
earried his multitudinous manuscripts in his 
pockets, till they were overloaded ; he then placed 
them, not in towns, nor in the charge of any lite- 
rary inhabitant, but concealed them amongst heaps 
of stones, or in some hedge or fissures of old ruins. 
He had not the slightest regard for modern poetry ; 
but, on the contrary, every Runic letter, every 
distorted figure of the old Skalds, was sacred to 
him, and as he was deeply versed in the literature, 
manners, and remnants of the old northern heroic 
times, I gathered considerable knowledge in these 
studies, and delighted to lose myself with him in 
the gloom and wonders of the heathen by-gone 
ages.”’ 


About this time he met with another man, 
although of different character from Arndt, of 
great vigor of mind and acquirements, and imbued 
with the spirit of the new philosophy and school 
of poetry which was then stirring the German 
mind to its centre, this was Heinrich Steffens, of 
whom and whose influence he thus speaks : 


‘* The first ineans whereby he won my regard, 
was his estimation and love of poetry; which he 
not only recited enthusiastically, but the powers, 
scope, and laws of which he clearly proved and 
defended philosophically. These I had always 
felt deeply, but I had not yet succeeded in fashion- 
ing their anticipated truths into distinct concep- 
tions. I had heard poetry by some persons even 
of taste and intelligence, rated as a pleasing but 
secondary and trivial thing, to which men might 
apply themselves in hours of leisure or relaxation, 
after they had devoted their best powers to more 
profitable and important subjects. By others, the 
useful, the material, was ranked as of foremost 
importance, and all creations of the imaginative 
faculty extruded from classification with utility. 
Thus in reference to its capacity and end, conced- 
ing to it but a very subordinate consideration, and 
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blinding themselves tc the spiritualizing and rec- 
tifying influence it bestows on the intellectual and 
sensual man. I was for a time disturbed and daz- 
zled by these sophisms, which falsely estimated 
the useful as the highest aim of humanity, and 
confounded the nature of the and the 
essential. I soon, however, discovered that the 
useful is but a condition of our earthly being, to 
enable us to preserve the animal in health and 
physical comfort; while our more dignified and 
supersensual aim as rational creatures, must be 
the apprehension and practice of the true and the 
beautiful, which are evoked and attained by us 
through the revelations of science and art. I 
speedily discerned that the practice and perfection 
of the beautiful was not subordinate to the love 
of the true; no more than the objective appear- 
ance is inferior to the subjective perception: and 
that the true and the good consisted in the recog- 
nition and practice of the beautiful, in all the re- 
lations of nature, and the multifarious complica- 
tions of human life. 

** From these heresies relative to the useful, all 
the other mistakes and false notions of the age 
were easily deduced: for example, the immod- 
erate estimation of the (so called) modern illumi- 
nation; which consisted, not in genuine enlight- 
enment, but in a selfish and extravagant valuation 
of the opinions of the day, comprising a contempt 
of all that related to the imagination and the sphere 
of lofty ideas, with a fantastic appreciation of the 
trivial and the common. All these errors the new 
school, in which Steffens had studied, had rightly 
attacked ; but when, however, they came to applica- 
tion, they were not free from the charge of falling 
into the opposite extreme. They were quite right 
in maintaining that the practical and the beautiful in 
the middle ages had not, before, been either re- 
cognized or prized. The philologists and poets 
of the new school were deserving of high praise, 
when they rescued old pictures and books, from 
the dust of monasteries, and, nourished and quick- 
ened by these, presented the world with works of 
excellence themselves, where the beautiful of the 
middle ages, new-born and idealized, was displayed. 
They erred, however, when they pronounced eve- 
rything connected with that period as beautiful, 
and, blind to the follies and ferocity of those be- 
clouded centuries, would have us imagine that 
time had only retrograded, recommending us again 
to become romantic barbarians. Right was it in 
them to republish the songs of the old knightly 
days, and to direct our attention to the noble, na- 
tional tone, the heroic sentiments, the harmony, 
the heartiness of the language, and the many in- 
dividual beauties of those productions. But they 
were wrong to praise as finished masterpieces, 
interminable rhyming chronicles, wherein monot- 
ony and wearying repetitions prevailed; at the 
same time that they fiercely ae unmercifully re- 
jected works of their own day, as worthless and 
uninteresting, many of which, however, embodied 
much of the beautiful.’’ 

‘Good and noble in them was it, as Protest- 
ants, to abandon the old spirit of rancor, and to 
declare their esteem for the beautiful in the reli- 
gious services of our Catholic brethren ; for Pro- 
testantism had gone too far, and, in an iconoclas- 
tic spirit, men had protested at last against every- 
thing beautiful that associates itself so nobly with 
religion. There was no tolerance for those stately 
and noble churches, for magnificent images, heart- 
stirring music, for the poetical and touching le- 
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gends of the earlier Christians. A melancholy 
and hateful spirit had taken possession of so many 
Protestants. They considered life as a vale of 
misery, joyless and flowerless, and wandered on 
with half-frenzied eyes directed to death, the 
grave, and corruption. The new school endeavy- 
ored to counteract this, and held up to Protestant- 
ism all that was cheerful and beautiful in the 
Catholic religion and its imposing service, wherein 
they did well.”’ 

He had previously written and published sey- 
eral songs, some smaller dramatic pieces, and tales 
embodying old northern traditions and manners. 
He now worked up some old Danish heroic |e- 
gends and poems of greater volume in the oétava 
rima. Among these were the Vigil of St. John 
and the Evangel of the year. These attracted 
general notice and approbation, and secured him 
‘*aname among the poets.’’ The chief production 
of this period, however, was his dramatic poem of 
Aladdin. He says :— 


‘*T seized this beautifal Arabian tale with youth- 
ful joy and enthusiasm. The natural resemblance 
it bore to my own domestic history gave some- 
thing naive and attractive to the whole, and 
heightening the coloring. Had I not myself dis- 
covered a wonderful lamp, in the poetic capacity 
within me, which put me in possession of all the 
world’s treasures, while Fancy was the spirit of 
the ring that brought to me all that I desired! 
The growth and structure of my intellectual being 
had also rapidly developed itself, like Aladdin’s, 
and like him also, I had learnt to love. My 
mother was dead, and as I wrote Aladdin's cradle 
song my tears flowed on her grave.”’ 


His determination on his future course of life 
was now fixed; he abandoned the law forever, 
feeling that nature had destined him for a poet, 
and that it was in vain to strive against her. The 
Countess Schimmelmann, the consort of one of 
those princely men who had befriended Schiller, 
had read and admired some of his poeins. At her 
desire he was introduced to her ; the impression in 
his favor was strengthened by the interview, and 
she remained his ‘ loveful’’ patroness till her 
death. By this lady’s husband an allowance was 
obtained for him from the royal purse, to enable 
him to dedicate himself to literature, with undis- 
tracted attention, and to travel in other countries, 
that, by the study of mankind, nature, and the 
fine arts, his taste and knowledge might be im- 
proved, and his talents more fully cultivated. 

For the attainment of this object, in August, 
1805, when in his twenty-sixth year, he set off 
for Halle in Germany, where he again met his 
friend Steffens, became acquainted with Schleier- 
macher, Von Raumer, and Goethe. Of the latter 
he says— 


‘* His fine manly person charmed me, and had 
the most imposing effect at the same time. The 
splendid hazel eyes attracted me, in which Wer- 
ther’s love, Gotz’s truth, Faust’s penetration and 
melancholy, Iphigenia’s nobleness, and Reineck’s 
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of my Aladdin. Wilhelmina Wolf, the daughter 
of the celebrated philologist, had translated for 
him Noureddin’s first soliloquy. ‘ When I wish 
to become speedily acquainted with a poet,’ said 
he, ‘I read his monologues first, therein he — 
expresses his own mind.’ How earnestly did 
desire to have a prolonged conversation with him 
the first time of our meeting, but politeness com- 
pelled me to break off. He invited me to visit him 
at Weimar.” 

«* With the distinguished Schleiermacher I as- 
sociated much. I translated to him some of my 
writings, which first encouraged me to become a 
German poet. He read Greek to me in return, 
(the whole of the Cdipus in Colonos ;) he trans- 
lated it for me, word for word, and taught me to 
note and comprehend correctly the varieties of 
Grecian prosody, of which, after a diligent study 
of Solger’s Sophocles, I made use in my tragedy 
of Balcur the Good. His noble sermons I never 
neglected to hear.’’ 


From Halle he went to Berlin, where he visited 
the celebrated Fichte, who so tutored and ele- 
vated the intellect and will of young Prussia, 
while Arndt, (not our eccentric friend of the same 
name previously mentioned,) by his gymnastic 
exercises, invigorated the body, and by his Tyr- 
tean lyrics emboldened the hearts, that at the call 
of their country they were so well qualified to 
make those noble and successful effurts to enfran- 
chise it from the tyranny of Napoleon. 


‘‘ Fitche was at first reserved in his reception,”’ 
(Ehlenschlager states, ‘‘ but soon relaxed and be- 
came very friendly. I had to accustom myself 
to his didactic tone. He supposed that no man 
could comprehend him ; but as he observed that I 
also, although after a manner of my own, could 
think rationally, he became more favorable to me, 
and said, ‘Ghlenschlager is a fine fellow; he 
must study my Wassenschaftslehre.’ 1 felt myself 
flattered by this; for I knew that the greatest 
praise he could bestow an any man, was to sup- 
pose him capable of penetrating the depths of his 
metaphysical creed. I read several of his minor 
works. In all I admired the deep searcher, the 
heroic thinker, the inspired orator, the energetic 
man. His great fault was, that he deemed his 
system the only true and absolute one.”’ 


Fitche’s aim, both as teacher and author, was 
ever to elevate the mind above the body and all 
sensual feelings, to represent the life of the spirit 
as the only true life, and thereby to excite the 
mind to the highest purity, virtue, and self-denial. 
And his example corroborated his precepts ; for 
he was, in his whole conduct, of noble principles, 
of unblenching honor and firmness, though some- 
what proud of his endowments, physical and intel- 
lectual. ‘Do you think,’’ he once said to a 
friend, ‘‘ that I should have such shoulders, and 
such calves to my legs, if I had not buckled on 
such maxims as I profess?”’ 

Our poet’s greatest delight in Berlin was to hear 
the performances of Mozart’s masterpieces, Figaro 
and Don Giovanni, which were quite new to him. 
In these incomparable compositions, a new, and 
yet apparently well-known, world opened upon 
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him. ‘I heard,’’ he says, ‘‘in melodious tones, 
the great thoughts of Shakspeare, Sophocles, and 
Goethe, as I afterwards recognized them again in 
the forms and colors of Raphael.’’ He frequently 
met Alexander Von Humboldt, and heard him 
recount, in private social meetings, much of his 
travels, which were not yet published. At the 
Academy of Sciences, he read an essay on the 
luxuriant vegetation of nature, in which he con- 
cluded with the remark, that the same spirit of 
manifold life which flourished and blossomed in 
vegetable richness in the warmest climates, was 
repeated morally and physically in the northern 
poet’s fancy and creativeness. 

He passed on to Weimar, where Goethe received 
him most kindly, and with whom for nearly three 
months he was in daily communication. He re- 
joiced to tread that classic soil which so many 
great spirits had consecrated and adorned. He 
was invited to the table of the dowager duchess 
Amelia, who was extremely affable and intelligent, 
and, notwithstanding her age, of great activity and 
cheerfulness. He there met her son, the grand 
duke, (a man not only princely in rank, but 
princely in accomplishments, heart, and spirit,) 
and his family, together with Von Knebel, Finsie- 
del, Wieland, and other men who formed the 
refined circle of that distinguished court. Wieland 
was now old, but cheerful and vigorous in intel- 
lect. By permission of the dowager duchess, he 
always retired after dinner into the garden, and 
slept for an hour under a large umbrageous tree. 
Herder and Schiller were dead, but he visited the 
wife and children of the latter, and the pretty 
house in the Allee, near the theatre, where he had 
written many of his noble tragedies. 


**T could not look upon these dear children,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ who had so lately lost their great and glo- 
rious father, without the deepest emotion. With 
what bitter pain and sorrow did he contemplate the 
face of his youngest, when brought to him for the 
last time, as he felt that his heart was breaking 
under the stroke of death—that noble heart, that 
was united with an acute understanding, and the 
highest inspiration! Yes, therein consisted his 
greatness, ye cold egotists and malignants! 
Therein consists the greatness of Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Herder, and Jean Paul, that with their extra- 
ordinary talents was combined a fervent goodness 
of heart—they loved mankind. Many may possess 
intellect and imagination, but when these are uni- 
ted with a noble and beautiful soul, then does true 
genius manifest itself." 


With young Heinrich Voss, the son of the 
translator of Shakspeare, and the friend of Jean 
Paul, he had many friendly meetings. From him 
he had an amusing and characteristic anecdote of 
Goethe. He had confided to Voss the task of 
correcting the versification of Hermann and Doro- 
thea, preparatory to the publication of a new edi- 
tion ; for all the Voss family had learnt to construct 
most accurate hexameters, from the learned father 
even to the old and intelligent mother, who had on 
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one occasion invited Goethe to join them in a punch 
party, in most choice and classical spondees and 
dactyls. While engaged in this duty, young Voss 
entered Goethe’s room with frolicsome counte- 
nance, and said, in a mixed tone of triumph and 
diffidence, ‘* Mr. Privy-Councillor, I have here dis- 
covered an hexameter with seven feet.’? Goethe 
examined the line attentively for a moment, then 
said, ‘‘ Right, by heavens!’’ Voss handed him 
his pencil to correct it, but his friend returned him 
the book very quietly, saying, ‘* The beast shall 
remain.”’ 

From Weimar, he went to Jena and Dresden. 
At the latter place, he was delighted with the 
grand harmonies of the Catholic religious service, 
and felt the full dominion of the Beautiful, embod- 
ied in the magnificent pictorial creations assembled 
in that celebrated collection. The Madonna of 
Raphael, in its overpowering beauty and truthful- 
ness ; the noble compositions of Correggio, among 
which the earlier ones struck him ‘“ as more pow- 
erful and Raphaelesque in character than his cele- 
brated ‘ Night ;’ ’ the severe ‘* Christ Preaching”’ 
of Giovanni Bellini, so striking in contrast with 
the gracious and winning countenance by Carlo 
Dolce, ‘* which seemed to dissolve itself in harmo- 
nious tones ;’’ the lovely and serene figure of the 
Virgin, as addressed in prayer by the Burgomaster 
family of Holbein ; the works of Raphael's noble 
pupils, Francesco Penni, Giulio Romano, and 
Andrea del Sarto, with the true though homely 
nature of the Netherlands’ school, made the deep- 
est impression on him. He here encountered Lud- 
wig Tieck, who met him with the most friendly 
bearing ; they discoursed with each other ‘ confi- 
dentially and faithfully, as brothers who had been 
long separated.” 


‘* His fine characteristic head,’’ he records, *‘ his 
sonorous voice, his wondrous eloquence, his intel- 
ligent hazel eyes, prepossessed me immediately. 
I thought of the beautiful connexion between 
Franz and Sebastian, between Albrecht Durer and 
Lucas of Leyden, as depicted in his Franz Stern- 
bald ; and in the few days that we were in com- 
munion we lived on this footing together. I read 
to him my Hakon Jarl, much of Aladdin, and the 
Evangel of the year. He paid me the tribute of 
his hearty approbation, and lamented that his friend 
Novalis was not alive to hear the last poem.’’ 


But ‘fa change came o’er the spirit of the 
dream.’’ The serene and beautiful in art, the 
gorgeous and lofty creations of poets, the stateli- 
ness of courts, the calm wisdom of philosophers, 
were for a season to be banished by the fiery visi- 
tation of war, with its wondrous phantasmagoria 
of pomp, horrors, and tumultuous changes. And 
yet, in its effects, the contemplation of this scene 
must have had a marked and important influence 
onhim. For all facts speak in an emphatic lan- 
guage to the spirit of the poet, contribute to his 
culture, have a plastic power on his life and char- 
acter. He is a genuine free trader, throwing open 





his heart to all the variegated impressions of the 
outward—be they called little or great, to him 
they utter golden and weighty truths. He can 
uplift himself above the stormy region of sense, 
into the celestial serene, where the tragic and pas- 
sionate clouds of sorrow do not obscure, where the 
things of sadness and painfulness that disturb this 
lower world, are, by the imagination and the morai 
faculty, converted into rich and instructive pictures, 
solemn and sustaining in music, and enlightening 
and elevating in precept. 

He journeyed from Dresden with two compatri- 
ots, Bronsted and Koes, to Weimar, to visit Goethe 
again, intending from thence to go to Paris. From 
his various occupations, or perhaps from a distaste 
for polities, he read no newspapers. He knew 
that France and Prussia were at war; but that 
Napoleon had pushed his army betweea the Elbe 
and the Saale, and had cut off the Prussians from 
the former, the German general did not know, and 
it was not surprising that our young Danish poet 
was ignorant of the fact. War on a Napoleonic 
scale, conducted by the hand of such a master, 
was something to witness, and his chapter entitled 
“The Battle of Jena’’ is a graphic and interesting 
sketch of what he saw, and an accurate picture of 
the miseries inseparable from that vaunted and 
most demoralizing of man’s activities. From this 
we shall make a large extract. 


‘**The Prussian head-quarters were at Weimar, 
where the king and queen had arrived. Every 
day the streets were thronged with well-grown 
and martial-looking Prussian officers of rank, who 
spoke busily with one another, or passed hurriedly 
on, reading . Every evening they were at 
the theatre. ‘The camp was without the town. | 
traversed it with Goethe, and thought of Wallen- 
stein’s, as depicted by Schiller. hat a wide, 
wondrous, and bustling city was it, filled with its 
small tents, where even the most turbulent soldier 
was compelled to preserve peace! The market 
women seemed to me an extraordinary race. The 
care and attention of these persons, not the wild- 
est warrior can dispense with after sanguinary 
encounters. I recollected those so admirably 
described by Schiller, then the gay, thoughtless 
Courage, in the old romance of Mephcissions, 
and, finally, on the Cimbric wives, who despe- 
rately clung to the tails of the horses as their van- 
quished husbands came flying from the battle-field. 

‘** The memorable 14th of October now arrived. 
Some days previously, we had heard the thunder 
of cannon at a distance, now it approached nearer. 
I ran to Goethe’s house, where I was told the con- 
test was withdrawing from us; in returning by 
the market-place, however, I learnt that all was 
lost. Lately we had seen the Prussians bringing 
in French prisoners, and selling the captured 
horses to the citizeus ; now they fled through the 
town with hanging bridles. ‘Where is the road 
that leads to the mountains?’ cried they. ‘ Here 
we have no mountains,’ was the reply. ‘On 
which road shall we meet no Frenchmen?’ they 
asked again; and, without waiting for an answer, 
hurried on. 

‘* Shortly before, a young Silesian officer had 
been brought to our hotel severely wounded. A 
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cannon ball had shattered his thigh, and the French 
had robbed him of all his money. My companion, 
Bronsted, supplied him with some. The unfor- 
tunate youth died two days afterwards. A year 
subsequently, his family remitted the amount that 
my friend had advanced, with many expressions 
of gratitude, for having lightened the last hours 
of their brave relative. 

«The French now began to cannonade the 
town, and we descended to the lower part of the 
house, seating ourselves on the steps of the cellar, 
to avoid injuries. Uncertain what might be the 
result, we divided the gold we had with us, to 
defray our expenses to Paris, and secreted it in 
our neckcloths. 

‘‘ Suddenly all was still, in Weimar, as the 
grave. Every shop was shut, no person was visi- 
ble in the streets, and the October sun gleamed 
through the powder-smoke that overspread the sky, 
like a pallid moonlight. Then the French entered 
the town, at first in orderly columns, and quartering 
themselves in different districts. We advised our 
host to open all his cupboards and stores, and 
receive the yoy troops with unrestrained 
hospitality. ight fine-looking fellows, chiefly 
subalterns, blackened with powder, sunburnt, and 
covered with sweat, drew up at the door on horse- 
back. ‘ Bourgeois,’ they called out, ‘de l'eau de 
vie, du vin, du Kirschwasser!’ The landlord 
rushed out with his bottles; they put them to 
their mouths and drank eagerly, then dismounted, 
and entering the house, sat down to the table. 
We showed them our passports, and reminded 
them of our neutrality as Danes. They assured 
us, politely, that we need fear nothing. They said 
the Prussians had fought well, but were ignorant 
of the art of war. Notwithstanding the immense 
numbers that thronged into the town and occupied 
every house, for the first hour or two perfect still- 
ness filled the place. This was not, however, 
surprising. ‘They had arrived from the field of 
battle, fatigued, hungry and thirsty ; but after 
they had satisfied their appetites, and rejoiced over 
their late success, they started off, in parties, on 
as excursions, and then the true misery 

gan. Luckily, the soldiers quartered with us 
were worthy fellows, and helped us to defend the 
house against the intrusion of the marauders. A 
scoundrel was pressing in at the doorway, when 
one of our determined subalterns seized him by the 
throat, and hurled him back into the street, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Brigand, je t’écraserai la téte!’ We 
made the doors secure with bars and great stones. 
Without, in the market place, hundreds of soldiers 
were bivouacked, that could find no room in any of 
the houses. 

“* Fatigued with the excitement and exertion 
of the day, I and my friends retired to rest. Our 
French visitors caroused below, undisturbed by 
the dying young Silesian, who was laid on a table 
in the same room, but whom they did not other- 
wise molest. I had not long been asleep, when I 
was aroused by cries of women and children. 

he plunderers, to facilitate their operations, had 
fired the city. The flames were, however, soon 
extinguished, and some check put to these proceed- 
ings. The next day, Augereau and Berthier 
entered, and took possession of our hotel, only 
leaving us our sleeping rooms; and, while they 
feasted, we had to content ourselves with a crust 
of bread and a glass of wine. As soon, however, 
as Napoleon arrived, a stop was put to the work 
of the despoilers, although, in fact, by that time, 
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very little was left to the plundered inhabitants. 
Orders were instantly issued, prohibiting, under 
the penalty of death, all spoliation ; nevertheless, 
we heard, seven or eight times daily, the ring of 
musquetry in the park, where the detected culprits 
were instantly shot. As the emperor entered the 
castle, he greeted the duchess, who met him at the 
gate, with ‘ Eh hen, vous avez voulu la guerre: la 
voila!’ She soon, however, won him by her en- 
gaging gentleness and intelligence. The French 
buried the Prussian general Schmettau with all 
military honors; but it appeared to the deeply 
humiliated Germans, who were spectators, as if 
the freedom and independence of their native land 
were committed to the grave with him.”’ 

‘** Goethe was married during the battle, that, in 
the event of any misfortune occurring to himself, 
he might secure the civic existence of his son. 
We dined with him one day, and then hastened to 
quit Weimar—that seat of the muses, now con- 
verted into a lazaretto of wounded soldiers; while 
its beautiful theatre, where for so many years the 
masterpieces of Schiller had been represented, was 
made an hospital for dying cripples. We set off 


for Gotha, on our way to Paris, as soon as horses 
could be procured. Our carriage was frequently 
driven through cultivated fields, and when we re- 
monstrated with the driver, the only answer we 
received was, ‘Oh, it is war-time !’”’ 


He arrived in Paris, where he remained eighteen 
months, visiting the usual places of attraction. He 
there wrote a new tragedy, in Danish, entitled 
Palnatoke ; translated into German his Aladdin 
and Hakon Jarl; and prepared an edition of his 
minor poems in the same language. He witnessed 
the performances of Talma, Mademoiselle Mars, 
Potier, Dazincourt, and the other distinguished 
actors of the day. He particularly admired, in the 
former, the characteristics of nature and simple 
greatness which he threw into the pompous diction 
of the French school. To him he seemed a noble 
Greek or Roman statue, to which life had been 
given to express the passions and emotions of 
tragic situations. He met his countryman Malte- 
Brun, who had left Denmark a republican, and 
was then a slavish admirer of Napoleon, and Fred- 
erick Schlegel, whom he had depicted to himself 
as a lean, thin, and critical-looking personage, with 
sharp, solemn features—instead of which, a fat 
and rather jovial countenance, with ar expression 
of humorous irony, greeted him with friendly 
smiles. He visited Madame de Staél, at her house 
in the environs of Paris, who gave him a kindly 
reception, and invited him to visit her at Coppet, 
which he did on his journey to Italy, where we 
are subsequently furnished with many interesting 
particulars of this remarkable woman. In Paris 
he again met with his eccentric friend Arndt, who, 
on his journey, when very near to the French 
capital, recollected that he had left an important 
manuscript behind him, concealed in a heap of 
stones near Lubeck, and had retraced his steps to 
secure it. In Paris, Ghlenschlager was com- 
pelled to prolong his sojourn, inconveniently, wait- 
ing for his expected remittance from the Danish 
government, which had had its atiention lately but 
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too fully occupied by the bombardment of Copen- 
hagen by the English. When it arrived, it just 
sufficed for the payment of his debts. He borrow- 
ed a small sum of a friend, packed up his manu- 
scripts, and started for Germany to sell his works 
to Cotta, with the produce of which he intended 
to undertake a journey to Italy. The bookseller 
gave him a liberal price for his productions, and 
the delighted poet set off afresh for Schaffhausen. 
Switzerland, with its romantic scenery, its histori- 
cal associations, and simple people, could not fail 
to make a deep impression on one of his age and 
temperament; and his animated record bespeaks 
the force of it. Among other interesting incidents, 
he mentions an ascent of Mount Rigi in the beauti- 
ful tranquillity of a summer’s evening, while in 
the fading twilight the stars came gradually out, 
like freshly-arrived sentinels from the distant 
abysses of the universe; the mountain-tops re- 
flected the rosy farewell of the sun, and the Swiss 
maidens sang the ancient fireside songs of their 
country, one of which, with the following chorus, 
pleased him much— 


‘* For not by noble hand, 
But with hardy mood, 
And heart’s best blood, 
Wert thou freed, my fatherland.” 


He proceeded to Coppet, to pay his promised visit 
to Madame de Staél. There he met A. W. 
Schlegel, B. Constant, Bonstetten, Sismondi, 
Werner, Frederika Brun, and other celebrated 
members of the world of letters. Schlegel was 
cold but polite. 


**T felt a great esteem,’ he writes, ‘for his 
profound learning, acuteness, wit, and extraordi- 
vary talent for languages. I know no better 
translations than his of Shakspeare and Calderon. 
He has delivered much that is true and excellent 
in a fine strain of eloquence on poetry and art. 
He seems to me, nevertheless, not free from a 
certain one-sidedness and undue partiality. He 
preferred, for example, Calderon to Shakspeare, 
censured Herder sharply, and his whole being had 
something that did not respond to my own. 

** How quick, intellectual, witty, and amiable 
Madame de Staé! was, is wel] known to the world. 
I know no woman who has manifested so much 
genius. She was by no means handsome, but her 
bright hazel eyes had much that was attractive ; 
and that feminine talent of winning men, and, by 
grace and refinement, ruling the most divers char- 
acters, binding them in social harmony, she pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. Her genius and 
countenance, her voice almost, was manly; her 
soul, however, was intensely womanly, as she has 
proved in Delphine and Corinne. She was then 
engaged in her work on Germany. It has been 
erroneously stated that she was ignorant of the 
books therein criticised, and that she had been 
prompted in her judgments of them by Schlegel. 
She read German with great facility ; the pronun- 
ciation of it only was difficult to her ; so that when 
she wished to quote from any publication in that 
language, she instantly translated it into French. 
Schlegel had doubtless had much influence on her ; 
she had first gathered her knowledge of German lit- 
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erature from him, but her judgment in many cases 
differed widely from his. She was one who would 
think for herself; she opposed him frequently, 
and bantered him whenever he appeared to her too 


1. 

“Her great talent consisted in the power of 
saying something striking and piquant on every 
subject that was presented to her notice.- This 
talent made her a most delightful companion. 
Wherever she appeared, sotwithetundiag the pres- 
ence of young and beautiful women, she attracted 
all the men of any head and heart within her cir- 
cle. When, in addition to her intellectual fascina- 
tions, it is remembered that she was wealthy, ex- 
tremely hospitable, and daily gave sumptuous din- 
ners, it will perhaps not excite so much wonder 
that, like a queen, or a fairy in her magic hall, she 
drew men around her and ruled them. At table, 
her servant always placed a small twig of ever- 

en, of flowers, or flowering shrub, beside the 
nife and fork, which she held constantly in her 
hand, and played with, or waved during conversa- 
tion, as if symbolic of her dominion over society.”’ 


On the approach of winter, his brilliant hostess 
and her train of intellectual guests took up their 
residence in Geneva, where, from her rank, tal- 
ents and fortune, the saloons of the most distin- 
guished inhabitants were thrown open to the party. 
He was not, however, very favorably impressed 
by the Genevese. 


‘“* They are,”’ he says, ‘‘a very sensible, well- 
bred, moral people, but, with permission be it said, 
they are neither fish nor flesh—neither French nor 
German. They have neither the vivacity of the 
former, nor the solidity of the latter, nation. They 
are southern Protestants and democratic aristocrats, 
Everything there moves on the most cold and mea- 
sured footing. Those persons who pride themselves 
on their superiority of station, would feel quite at 
home with them; for although there is properly 
no noble class, certain families presume much on 
their descent. Everything is classified and sepa- 
rated, even youthful society from that of their pa- 
rents.’” 


After sojourning some months with the De 
Staél, in the spring of 1809 he took his departure 
for Italy. Nothing that he had witnessed through- 
out his peregrinations struck him so profoundly as 
the Alps. 


** Who first beholds those everlasting clouds, 

Seed-time, and harvest, morning, noon, and 
night, 

Still where they were—stedfast, immovable ; 

Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime, 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth,— 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not ; 

A something that informs him ’tis an hour 

Whence he may date henceforward and for- 
ever.”” 


The fancy, in most cases, fashions an image of 
the thing which we generally find to be excessive, 
when we contemplate the reality; but here, in 
presence of these mighty barriers, he felt the 
short-coming of all his previous conceptions. 





**Here fancy had been unable to exaggerate, 
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for nature was grander than her wildest creations, 
and the enormous solidity of reality made all vis- 
jonary shapings dislima themselves and disa pear, 
like weak vapors before the morning light. These 
granite wcios of nature, made me shudder in 
the intensity of veneration. Here history had left 
no memorials. For thousands of years they had 
been unchangeable, save in the fine and commodi- 
ous road that connects France and Italy, now 
winding round rocks and over precipices, now 
piercing through stony caverns, the most remarka- 
ble record of Napoleon, lasting as the pyramids of 
the Nile, and as useful as those are vain and un- 
couth. But I thought of other heroes also ; as my 
eyes dwelt on the distant and gloomy spots on 
these rocky walls—that looked like patches of 
moss, but were enormous pine forests—I thought 
of the heroic Hannibal, of my stalwart forefathers, 
the Cimbri, Teutons, and Longobardi, who climbed 
these gigantic heights, and glided down on their 
shields, having no road to aid their advance. 

“In descending from these heights, [we con- 
tinue our extract from his biography,] the snow 
gradually disappeared, the cold mountainous 
masses were left behind, the evenings became ex- 
cessively beautiful, the vegetation of spring ap- 
peared in richer bloom, and the thought that I 
was now in Italy, ‘ where the pale lemon blows, 
the bright orange glows,’ exalted everything. It 
seemed to me, after the mighty sterile scene was 
passed, as if the newly-created earth arose from 
lifeless chaos. ‘There landed Noah with his ark 
on Ararat; there, by yonder cavern, under the 
trees, sat Deucalion and Pyrrha; here Baldur and 
Vidar were playing on the grass with the newly- 
found golden dice, and the former distresses of life 
lay behind like an evanished dream.”’ 


He encountered, in the diligence, an amusing 
specimen of the Smelfungus class of travellers, in 
an old French merchant. He disliked the people 
of Italy, and could tolerate nothing Italian. While 
the young poet was all enthusiasm and admiration, 
he sat in scornful silence, until they passed some 
cattle with very long horns. 


*** See, sir,’ said he, ‘ how monstrous, tasteless, 
and exaggerated, is everything in this cursed coun- 
try.’—* What brings you, then, to Italy ?’—‘ Com- 
mercial affairs.’—* Can you believe that there have 
been men who have traversed the mountains we 
have passed before any roads existed ?’—‘ They 


aay then, have been the fool-hardy, or the Eng- 
is we ” 


Passing through Turin, with its rectangular 
streets, and its fine, but monotonous, architecture, 
and Milan, with its glorious cathedral, he arrived 
at Parma, where, in the San Giovanni Church, he 
saw the admirable frescoes of Correggio, so rich in 
their perfect humanity, naiveté, and beauty ; 


‘Filling the soul with sentiments august, 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just.” 


The magnificent places of worship everywhere, 
made the profoundest impressions on him, by their 
lovely proportions, rich marbles, solemn and grace- 
ful paintings, and effective distribution of light and 
Shade; and we see, in the record he has furnished 
us with, the truth of the declaration, that the con- 
templation of the beautiful always produces a reli- 
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gious emotion in the heart of man. He especially 
describes the results on a particular occasion, 
while standing under the majestic cupola of San 
Giovanni, which, as also furnishing an interesting 
extract frem a poet’s breviary, we shall partly 
transcribe : 


‘*The church gradually filled with people, who 
placed themselves on their knees around me, and 
were instantly engaged in their abstracted and fer- 
vent devotion. Desirous of offering no disturbance 
to them, I withdrew into a retired part of the aisle, 
and there poured out my heart in prayer also. 
My petition was to this effect: ‘ Almighty God! 
make my heart pure and open, that I may recog- 
nize thy greatness, goodness, and beauty, in 
nature, and in all human productions. Protect 
my fatherland, my king, my beloved, and my 
friends. Let me not die in a foreign land, but 
return happily to my native country. Grant me a 
contented, tranquil, and stedfast spirit, that T may 
goon my way in this thy beautiful earth without 
sickly hate or bitter contempt of my neighbor, and 
without submitting myself, in slavish timidity, to 
the prejudices of the world. Let me become 
great as a poet, for thou hast created within my 
soul a love and genius for art, and that is the 
noblest vista through which I can discern thee. 
Grant that I may live in my works after death, as 
even this good Correggio, and that, when I am 
dust, many a youthful heart may be quickened and 
inspired by my productions.’ This was my prayer, 
which I have neither altered nor sought to im- 
prove, as I stood before the works of Antonio 
Allegri, when the notion of composing some poem 
about him first rose in my mind, and which, as | 
subsequently stood before the little fresco in the 
ducal palace at Modena, painted by him, in his 
seventeenth year, ripened into determination.”’ 


He alludes to his celebrated tragedy, Correggio. 
In Florence he remained fourteen days, enrap- 
tured by the glorious specimens of art assembled 
there, in a dreamy reproduction of past centuries, 
indifferent to the every-day processes of the 
world about him; he was aroused from this ab- 
straction by being most successfully practised 
upon by his host, ina device smacking considera- 
bly of those clever and industrious feats so tri- 
umphantly exhibited at the expense of another 
celebrated wanderer—our old friend Gil Blas. 
The incident is most amusingly told, quite in the 
spirit of Le Sage. 

At last he arrived in Rome, that city of the 
soul, consecrated spot in the world’s history, cen- 
tre and source of some of the mightiest influences 
that have moulded the destinies of nations, and 
which, from its very name, its ruins and statues 
of ancient times, its buildings and works of art of 
later ages, the southern nature of all in and 
around it, and as the rallying point of accomplished 
foreign artists and travellers, possessed such pow- 
erful attractions for him. The people of Rome 
pleased him much, that is to say, the middle and 
lower classes; the noblesse was a fade, decayed, 
and bloomless race, though the women, physically, 
were beautiful and imposing. They were of 
energetic but serene and contented character, ready 
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and quick in perceiving and comprehending things, 
cheerful, good-hearted, and in nowise deceitful. 
The city he describes as a silent, inactive place, 
where everything seemed, at least, two centuries 
old, the inhabitants as if they had been cast into 
sleep for that time, and wandering about as in 
dreams, but in which enchanted town it was de- 
lightful to roam, where the noblest, fairy-like pal- 
aces, with all their splendid wonders, and the cool- 
est gardens, were open to the inquirer, and lovely 
women moved about under the brightest and 
bluest of heavens. 

He arrived at the moment of one of those violent 
constitutional changes wrought by the French, 
when Niollis was governor. He heard the pro- 
clamation made by some military officer on the 
Piazza d’Espagna, that, ‘* henceforth the States 
of the Church were incorporated with the French 
empire,’’ while the populace stood around pale as 
ghosts, but with flashing eyes, muttering between 
their teeth, ‘‘ Ah lo scelerato, ah! il maledotto!”’ 
The worthy head of the Church, Pius VII., had 
just been seized in his palace by General Rodel, 
and carried captive to France, so that he had no 
opportunity of being presented to him. Tranquil- 
lity, however, reigned throughout the city ; it was 
more than usually peaceful and secure, under the 
stringent and vigorous police established by the 
conquerors. 

He here again met his country-woman Friede- 
rika Brun, who, with heart and soul steeped in 
the spirit of the antique world, learned in the 
merits of every ancient stone and venerable ruin, 
was his accomplished cicerone to the many impres- 
sive remnants of the olden time to be found there. 
He spent many hours in the ample and beautiful 
churches, the halls of the Vatican, and the splen- 
did museums and galleries of art. Here the south- 
ern luxuries of silence and coolness were ever to 
be met with ; here, beauty and heavenly contem- 
plation seemed to have their natural home and 
resting-place, and from the glorious conceptions 
of the great masters was shed an inward peace 
more soft than the sweet Italian sky overhead, and 
a wisdom more pure and invigorating than the 
light of the untainted dawn. Here the various 
powers of the man, intellect, soul, and sense, 
would be profitably and actively engaged, no one 
in opposition to another, or in violation of the reg- 
ulative laws of the moral being. The eye would 
be charmed and refreshed, the fancy quickened, the 
spirit elevated, the heart warmed and ennobled, 
the understanding exercised and contented. 

He visited the atélier of Thorwaldsen, with 
whom he was yet unacquainted, where he was 
enchanted with the Jason, the Mars, and the other 
splendid productions of the great sculpior. 


** As I stood in deep contemplation,” he states, 
** and finally cast my eyes from the figures around 
me, | beheld an indifferently clad man, with fine blue 
eyes, regular features, and countenance highly 
intellectual, his boots plentifully besprinkled with 
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clay, who was looking at me attentively. I pre- 
sumed this was my countryman. ‘ Thorwaldsen,’ 
Lexclaimed. ‘ (hlenschlager,’ he replied. We 
embraced each other instantly, and from that mo- 
ment had woven our indissoluble bond of brother- 
hood. An indescribable feeling pervaded me as | 
thought of our barbaric forefathers, who, destitute 
of all sense for art, had so often raged untameably 
here in Rome. Now two Danish artists embraced 
within its walls, the elder of whom might stand in 
rivalship with the noblest of the Greeks, while in 
the ‘bosom of the other an ardent flame at least 
burnt, and a youthful and vigorous aspiration to 
produce also something rare and noble.”’ 

Driven from the city by the intense summer 
heats, he took up his residence at Grotta Ferrata, 
where he occupied himself in writing his tragedy 
of Correggio, verifying the assertion of his brother 
poet, Schiller, who speaking of the effect of the 
beautiful in artistic productions, finely and truly 
says that ‘‘ works of the imagination produce no 
idle enjoyment, but excite the mind of the be- 
holder to activity.’’ Works of art lead us back 
to art, they even first evoke art in us. It is a 
lively historico-tragical idyll, in which, under 
three different phases, the artist-character is de- 
picted :—sjmplicity, natveté, and truthfulness in 
Correggio; the power of genius, and Jizzarre 
humor of one who had studied deeply, and was 
conscious of his greatness, in Angelo; and the 
combination of intellect, heart, and foresight, in 
Giulio Romano. An entire chapter, in the second 
volume of the biography, C&hlenschlager devotes 
to the defence of this work against the severe and 
questionable criticisms of Tieck, too long for ex- 
traction, and little needed, as the tragedy itself is 
a sufficient justification of the author. 

At the departure of the fierce heats of summer, 
he returned to Rome, when, having been absent 
from his native land and friends more than four 
years, he thought of returning to Copenhagen, 
that he might be present at the first representation 
of his play of Arel und Walbury, which was to 
be given at the opening of the next dramatic 
season. 

He associated, in the venerable city, with its 
most brilliant society, made up of those distin- 
guished by ancient blood, rank, and genius. He 
describes one assemblage at the noble villa of 
Prince Colonna, where the marble ruins of the 
early ages of Rome were interspersed among 
myrtle and laurel groves, and the evening was 
enriched by the presence of beautiful women, and 
the magical tones of exquisite music. He relates 
an occurrence at another of these, at a farewell 
entertainment given by his friend Riphausen, 2 
Danish artist, which expresses, as much as an 
elaborate detail, the enthusiastic character and 
vivid feelings of the Italian female. The daugh- 
ters of the family gave a pantomimic representa- 
tion of the parting of two lovers; the younger 
one enacted the youth, the elder the ladye-love. 
As the forsaken and despairing maiden sank upon 
a couch, when the lover was about to leave her, 
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but did not appear sufficiently excited by the trial, 
the younger one, with all the passion and fire of 
the Roman women, burst forth with, ‘Fate le 
smanie bestia.” 

Prior to his departure he visited again and 
again, melancholy and alone, all the various places 
of attraction ; the churches, the Vatican, the Villa 
Borghese, the Campo Vaccino, and the memora- 
ble remnant of Roman greatness, the arch of 
Titus, with its sculptured relievos recording the 
fatal triumph over old Jerusalem. By the side of 
the latter, the Jews had made a narrow path, that 
they might not pass through its hated portal. He 
spent the last evening of his stay at the house of 
Thorwaldsen, who on the following morning, with 
other ef his artist-friends, as was the custom, 
accompanied him some distance from the city. 
His sojourn in Rome had been solemnizing and 
instructive. The genius of the past had presented 
to his eager and admiring notice the fragments of 
her former greatness—fragments how mournful, 
yet how elevating and consoling! Mournful, be- 
cause the material spoke of transitoriness and 
decay, a homily on the vanity of worldly things, a 
litany uttered over the evanishment of the power- 
ful and the proud, yet full of deep wisdom and 
warning, lest man should make earth the scope of 
his aspirations, and the limit of his hopes. Ele- 
vating and consoling in the inevitable conclusion 
that this cannot be all—that these productions, 
speaking of might, beauty, and stateliness, were 
offsprings of a spirit in man, which must have its 
origin in the Absolute and Supreme, the source, 
the centre, and end of all; for the soul, in its 
invineible activity and instinctive dignity, rises up 
in antagonism against the sensual and material ; it 
will not submit to be cast with the things of time 
and space into the darkness of annihilation, the 
dust and mouldering chaos of the finite, but has a 
faith in the prophecy of a future, unfading and 
immortal ; a life beyond the grave, pure, perfect, 
and everlasting. 

Leaving Rome, he passed through a beautiful 
mountain district to Terni; Perugia, the residence 
of Pietro Vanucci, (Raphael's master,) where his 
portrait has been religiously preserved by his 
townsmen, in spite of the enormous prices that 
have been offered for it; Arezzo, where Petrarca 
was born ; to Florence and Pisa, with its hanging 
tower and Campo Santo, where the distinguished 
nobles of the middle ages sleep in consecrated 
earth that had been brought from the Holy Land 
for the purpose. In the latter city, the grass was 
growing in the streets and in front of its stately 
palaces ; but the enormous iron chain which had 
secured its harbor had been broken and removed by 
the hands of the conqueror, and was now rusting 
in the Battistero at Florence ; while on the walls 
of the Campo Santo the works of the oldest Italian 
masters were living in their youthful bloom and 
freshness. Thus had these products of the crea- 
tive spirit in man survived the results of mere 
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physical power, and Fichte was right when he 
said of the poet, philosopher, and artist, ‘‘ we also 
are a power, and doubtless no insignificant one.’ 
In Florence he saw the eccentric Arndt for the 
last time. He lived several years after this, hur- 
rying from the south to the north of Europe apd 
back again, and was finally found dead at Tornea 
or Moscow, in a field under a hedge, clad in his 
usual beggarly garments, his pockets stuffed with 
manuscripts that were illegible and useless to every 
one. 

He resumed his journey by Milan, the Lago 
Maggiore, with its beautiful islands, and arrived at 
Heidelberg, where he visited Voss, the author of 
the celebrated idyll Lowise, and found him such as 
he had prefigured him to himself. Tall, thin, 
somewhat grave and pedantic, but intelligent and 
frank, and in his house cordial and hospitable. 
Voss had not then written his virulent attack on 
Stolberg, or our young Dane states that he would 
have abstained from visiting him, for he estimated 
Stolberg highly as a man of noble mind and great 
poetical capacity. 

He passed two days at Weimar for the purpose 
of communion with Goethe, to whom he had dedi- 
cated his Aladdin, and from whom he expected a 
paternal reception, as that of a pupil from his 
master. He received him, however, coldly but 
politely. He dined twice with him, and recited to 
him, among other things, two epigrams which he 
had written on two well-known authors. Goethe 
said to him mildly, ‘‘ Such things you should not 
fabricate. He who can make wine should manu- 
facture no vinegar.’’ His young visitor replied, 
alluding to the Xenien, and which was trespassing 
on rather dangerous ground, ‘‘ Have you maau- 
factured no vinegar, Mr. Privy-Councillor?”’— 
‘‘The devil! if I have done it, is it therefore 
right’’’—** No; but at vintage time many grapes 
fall which are unfit for wine; they yield, hewever, 
good vinegar, and that is an admirable preventive 
of putrescence.’’ He took an affectionate farewell 
of his illustrious friend, whom he never saw again, 
and of whom, till the last, he speaks in the strong- 
est terms of admiration and respect. 

He hastened to Copenhagen, where he met with 
the most welcome and honorable reception, not 
only from his immediate friends, but from his 
sovereign and noble patrons, who felt the gratify- 
ing conviction that the royal munificence had been 
justly bestowed. The lady to whom he was be- 
trothed—she of the bright blue eyes and redundant 
tresses—had become the confidential friend of his 
generous protectress, Countess Schimmelmann. 
He had the honor of reading his Correggio to the 
royai family ; and, shortly after, was appointed 
by the king extraordinary professor of esthetics at 
the university of Copenhagen. Count Schimmel- 
mann had a delightful residence at Christianholm, 
about a mile from the city, at which he was in- 
vited to take up his residence the following sum- 
mer. Near this was the little village of Gjentofte, 
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on the borders of a beautiful lake. To its humble 
church, one lovely spring morning, he and his 
bride walked alone, where they found by appoint- 
ment a third person, the clergyman of the place, 
oy whom they were married in this quiet and un- 
ostentatious manner, and then returried to Chris- 
tianholm. 

Since this period his life has passed on calmly 
and honorably, in the peaceful and genial oceupa- 
tions of literary life, respected by his countrymen 
and his contemporaries, rejoicing in the inestimable 
blessings of a happy home, made joyous and radi- 
ant by the affection of a beloved wife and the sweet 
and interesting society of his four children. In 
1815, the King of Denmark made him a Knight 
of Dannebrog; and in 1827, he was appointed 
Professor Ordinarius and Assessor Consistorii ; 
honors and dignities equally creditable to both 
donor and subject. In 1838, at the close of his 
autobiographical sketch, he informs us that he was 
happy and contented, and yet in the full freshness 
of life and bloom as a son of the Muses. Long 
may the gracious Disposer of all things grant him 
the enjoyment of so enviable a destiny! The 
peaceful and precious felicities of the poet’s lot 
described in Wordsworth’s sonnet are the inheri- 
tance that life has bestowed on him— 


** He lives remote 
From evil speaking ; rancor, never sought, 
Comes to him not; malignant truth or lie. 
Hence has he genial seasons, hence has he 
‘Bmooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous 

thought : 

And thus from day to day his little boat 
‘Rocks in its harbor, lodging peaceably.’’ 


‘On him, as en all the race, we leave the benison 

pronounced by bis illustrious contemporary in the 
same lyric, with which we will conclude our im- 
perfect sketeh, and in the spirit of which we most 
fervently concur. 


** Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays.” 





From the New York True Sun. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Tuere is evidently a movement in the commer- 
-cial world to obtain the traffic of the East. The 
countless millions that have been living for ages 
cut off from a direct and easy intercourse with 
Christendom, are at last, by a strange combination 
.of circumstances, placed within the pale of civili- 
zation, and by a simultaneous effort, the friends of 
missions are endeavoring to plant the standara of 
the cross in every part of the East where com- 
merce can find a foothold. China, the Oregon, 
and the Sandwich Islands, have recently assumed 
a new importance on the map of the earth, and are 
-attracting the attention of the most powerful na- 
stions of Europe and America. 

A few days since we commented briefly upon 
sthe climate and resources of the settlements near 





the Columbia river. We now pro to present 
a brief sketch of the Sandwich slands, derived 
from a late number of the Polynesian—an able 
ig published at Honololu by our countryman 

r. Jarves, for which we are indebted to a kind 
and distinguished literary friend, J. Couthouy, 
Esq., of this city. And here we may as well statc 
that if our commercial interests were to be truly 
considered by our government, he should be sent 
there at once as our commissioner. Such, in- 
deed, has been the desire of the authorities of 
those islands. 

The following table gives a very interesting view 
of their names, size and population :-— 


Pop. in 
1a. 
85,000 
20,000 


Pop. in 
1836. 


Milles Breadth. my 
Hawaii, 88 73 4,000 
Maui, 48 30 620 
Lanai, 17 19 1000 2 
Molokai, 40 190 3 
Kahoolawe, 11 60 
Oahu, 46 530 = 20, 
Kauai, 32 500 =—110, 
Nithau, 20 7 90 1 

292 193 6,090 142,050 108,579 

It appears from this that the population has fallen 
off considerably since 1832, not being more than at 
the rate of 18 persons to the square mile, while in 
1778, at the time of the visit of the celebrated navi- 
gator, Captain Cook, it was about 66 to the square 
mile. This would be a decrease of the population 
since that year of about 200,000 persons. We 
must not forget, however, the fact that a dreadful 
pestilence raged over the islands in 1803 and ’4, 
nor that the wars of Tamehameha Ist very greatly 
thinned the population. There are two islands, it 
will be perceived, in which no decrease has taken 
place, but on the contrary population has advanced 
with rapid strides. We will not enter into the 
consideration of the causes which are supposed to 
have led to this general decline in numbers. The 
medical men who have visited the islands, and 
physiologists generally, have speculated upon the 
subject. One fact is undeniable, that wherever 
the white men have intruded themselves upon the 
aborigines of any country, the latter have wasted 
away during the intercourse. 

The exports from these islands fall far short of 
the imports. The average balance against the 
islands for the last five years has been found to be 
about 278,000 dollars. ‘The authority we are now 
consulting is unable to explain how this deficiency 
is provided for. And in the face of this annual 
deficit, the islands are actually increasing in 
wealth and resources. We leave these facts to be 
considered by the philosophers of the forty-bale- 
theory school. In 1843, the native exports were 
but 91,245 dollars, and consisted of sugar, mo- 
lasses, kukui oil, bullock hides, goat skins, arrow 
root, and mustard seed. 

The markets which in the opinion of the most 
intelligent merchants offer the greatest advantages 
to the islands, are the Columbia river, Kamschatka 
and Sitka, on the North West Coast, California, 
and the French settlements at the Marquesas. 
The Hudson Bay Company is said to be actively 
engaged in sending lumber, salmon and flour, to 
these islands. 

The whalers are perhaps the best customers of 
the islanders. The estimate of their consump- 
tion is as follows :—Each vessel expends 200 dol- 
lars annually for vegetables obtained at these ports, 
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and 600 dollars to 1300 dollars for repairs and sup- 
plies. Without this advantage, many persons 
suppose the islands would fall back to their former 
insignificance. " 

nder the advice of intelligent Europeans and 
Americans, the laws and police of these islands 
are improving, and a glance at the columns of the 
Polynesian (now the official organ of the govern- 
ment) clearly establishes the fact of a rapidly ad- 
vancing civilization among the people. 

If we had time, we could select items enough 
from its columns to amuse and perhaps surprise 
our readers. One of the most staring advertise- 
ments in one of its numbers is that of ‘* Harnden 
& Co.’s American and European Express !”’ 

A native can live without very hard work. He 
ean maintain himself ‘‘in health and vigor for a 
cent aday.”’ The staff of life is with him, the 
taro root, “‘arum esculentum,’’ prepared in the 
form of paste and eaten with fish. Forty square 
feet of land planted with taro, will support, it is 
asserted, a man for a year! We should think the 
mere declaration of this fact, would be a strong 
inducement to certain of the ‘ loafing’’ population 
of this city to emigrate at once. How delightful 
it would be to such, to lie at full length in the 
sunshine of that beautiful climate, and have enough 
to eat all the year round, at the expense of one 
cent a day ! 

When we stated the articles exported from the 
islands, we did not mention those which are raised 
and principally consumed there. The following 
is a list of these: maize, wheat, rice, potatoes, 
yams, bananas, arrow root, beans, peas, melons, 
pumpkins, cabbages, radishes, lettuce, grapes, 
pine apples, papayas, oranges, lemons, figs, straw- 
berries, gooseberries, cucumber, olives, tomatoes, 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, ginger, turmeric, kukui, 
nuts, &e. 

Cattle are raised with facility, and in good con- 
dition. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


SONNET TO RALPH WALDO EMERSON, BOSTON, 
U. S. 


‘* By old Thermopyle or Marathon,”’ 

Such was my greeting by the Atlantic seas, 

** Never broke wave on Freedom’s ear like these 
That brought thy thoughts, heroic Emerson.” 
Still, as I read, the deep sea sounding on, 

Drank the large cadence from the westward 

breeze, 
And every billow made thy voice its own. 

The ocean-voice of glad futurities 
Worthier shall greet thee, great American, 
Prophet, interpreter, and friend of man, 

When truth is wealth, and gold is poverty ; 
When love, by labor, the round world shall win ; 
When thought shall say ‘* amen’? to liberty, 

And faith accept the Deity within. 
October, 1844. Rosert H. Gorpon. 





THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


[We copy the preface to the volume which has 
just been completed, as likely to be interesting to 


all our readers; as the work exercised for a long 
time a powerful influence in America, as well 
as in the Church of England. ‘The writer of this 
preface is the Rev. Mr, Wilks, who may be re- 
membered as the author of a sermon on the re- 
sponsibility of man for his religious belief—which 
was published as an answer to a speech of Lord 
Brougham, in which it was asserted that it was 
indifferent, in a religious point of view, what a 
man believed, so that he were sincere in it. We 
write from memory, and may not exactly state his 
lordship’s doctrine—which we believe he has since 
recanted. The father in a distant land alluded to, 
is the Rev. Daniel Wilson, now bishop of Cal- 
cutta, at whose house we had the pleasure of din- 
ing with Mr. Wilks many years ago. ] 


If we might judge by the many kind and en- 
couraging letters which we receive, the Christian 
Observer has been, and continues to be, a publi- 
cation of some value to the Church of Christ, and 
especially to our branch of it in these days of false 
doctrine and intestine strife ; but we regret to say 
that it is not substantially supported ; and that for 
some years it has pressed heavily in various ways 
upon an individual, who has persevered in his task 
because strongly urged to do so by many to whose 
opinion he paid deference, though with considerable 
personal sacrifice. 

The objects for which the Christian Observer 
was planned, and the manner in which it has 
been conducted, have been illustrated by the post- 
humous memorials of several of the individuals 
who founded it, or contributed to its pages. The 
Edinburgh Review, in its recent article, entitled 
‘*The Clapham sect,’’ speaks of it as the organ 
of a body of men who, it acknowledges, were 
blessings in their generation, and to whom the 
world is indebted for not a few of those pious and 
benevolent institutions which have adorned the 
present century. They were men whose doc- 
trines were scriptural, and who sought to promote 
the glory of God and the salvation of mankind, 
in connection with the church established in this 
realm, to which they were cordially attached, and 
which they considered to be a powerful instrument 
in the hand of God for the welfare of the people, 
and the diffusion of the gospel] throughout the 
world. Their labors were, without question, 
abundantly blessed in promoting a revival of sound 
doctrine and true piety in the Anglican commun- 
ion. They did not, however, aspire to be a 
** sect ;’’ and as to the epithet ‘‘ Clapham,”’ the 
writers in the Christian Observer were not con- 
fined to that vicinity. Various papers — 
from the pens of Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. Hannah 
More, Mr. Henry Thornton, the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the Rev. Dr. Jowett, the Rev. J. Venn. 
Bishop Heber, Mr. Z. Macaulay, Mr. J. Bowdler, 
Mr. John Pearson, the Rev. John Owen, the Rev. 
Legh Richmond, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, Dr. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, the Rev. Henry Martyn, Lord 
Teignmouth, the Rev. C. Simeon, the Rev. John 
Scott, the Rev. Professor Farish, Mr. Babington, 
Bishop Burgess, and others, whose writings have 
enforced, and whose lives have adorned, the gospel 
of their Saviour. None perhaps of the very first 
writers in it are now living—the death of Mr. Pratt 
has, we believe, closed the list ;—but of those who 
very early shared their labors, some still survive ; 





and we should gladly name them if we might not 
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seem to be violating confidence. But they are not 
unknown by their other labors and writings. 

The number of periodical publications has mul- 
tiplied manifold since the Christian Observer was 
projected. We have counted on a respectable 
publisher’s list between two and three hundred, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, not including 
newspapers and hundreds of trashy publications. 
Our own is nearly the oldest on the list. All the 

uarterly publications, and the whole of the 
Church of England magazines, are our juniors ; 
and so are all the rest, with two or three excep- 
tions, such as the Gentleman’s M ine, and we 
believe one or two denominational publications. 
No publication has, during an equal number of 
years, been so unchanged in its character. The 
original British Critic was our senior; but it 
varied its doctrines several times, according to the 
phases in the times or the principles of its oft- 
changing editors. It was best conducted in the 
days of Archdeacon Nares; but Hannah More 
told us she left it off when it took to ‘ abuse’’ 
Mr. Wilberforce. Up to 1813 it strongly patron- 
ized the Bible society ; all ‘‘ the logic against the 
society was to make us believe that black was 
white,’’ it was ‘*a clear point,”’ and so forth ; but 
next year the white had become black, and all 
was clouded. After lingering some years, it be- 
came extinct as a monthly publication, and was 
merged in the Quarterly es go ; but the old 
name was revived, and from cold orthodoxism, it 
at length went over to Tractarianism, and is now 
extinct. To avoid invidious remark, we have 
selected the case of a defunct publication; but sim- 
ilar changes have occurred in many other works ; 
to prevent which in the Christian Observer, it was 
determined that it should not become a bookseller’s 
copy-right ;—we mean no disrespect to our own 
worthy publisher, whose conduct and many ex- 
cellent publications are held in high estimation ; 
we speak only generally ;—but that it should be 
conducted by those who would not ask what would 
best sell, but what was most proper to be written. 
This of course has been a serious detriment to the 
publication, viewed commercially ; for ‘‘ the trade’ 
are the efficient patrons of books, especially maga- 
zines ; but it has enabled us to pursue a consistent, 
however feeble course ; Mr. 2. Macaulay having 
conducted the work to the close of 1816; when he 
consigned it to younger hands. Those hands are 
now weary ; and we heartily hope, for ourselves 
and our readers, that it will before long be found 
practicable to place the work under the conduct 
of those who are better able to do justice to it; 
and that new friends will come to its rescue, if, as 
we are told, it is still needed, and more than ever 
needed, according to its humble measure, in these 
days when the doctrines of our holy faith, and of 
our beloved church, are in such imminent peril. 
It is no enviable position for a clergyman to have 
been for some years (as we are told) ‘‘ the father 
of the English periodical press;’’ and to have 
sacrificed to duties reluctantly undertaken and per- 
sonally irksome, many of the pleasing labors and 
the fair prospects of his own profession. Of late 
years especially, the differences of opinion, even 
among much-attached brethren, have made the 
conduct of a religious periodical work far from 
agreeable. About twelve years ago, when fierce 
political and ecclesiastical strifes were rife, when 
our great societies were convulsed with dissen- 
sions, and what were called ‘*the evangelical 
body in the church’’ had lost something of that 
fraternal union which had hitherto prevailed amidst 
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their minor differences, we sought to retire from 
our position, and to yield it to others; but we 
were urged back by many reverend brethren, and, 
if we say it without impropriety, by several fa- 
thers, among whom we may name two deceased 
friends—Dr. Burgess and Dr. Ryder ; but among 
living ones we will allude only to one in a distant 
land, to whom, as he is never likely to revisit his 
native shores, we may express our gratitude for 
the kindness with which he is still pleased to 
speak of our pages. 

In the preface to our volume for 1834, we made 
an appeal to our readers; frankly stating that, on 
account of the great number of new publications, 
and other causes, ours had very much fallen off in 
circulation, and required a list of new subscribers 
to fill up the places of our departed friends. We 
were again urged on with many words of encour- 
agement; but we received no efficient support. 

At length, when the Tractarian controversy had 
set in, we wished more than ever to retire, but our 
friends thought that that was the time more thar. 
ever to keep at our post, and begin the new cam- 
paign which was opening upon the Church. To 
our objections, some of them of a personal kind, the 
reply was, that the duty was plain and we must 
make the sacrifice ; and a new series was pro- 
posed, and was recommended by a list of influen- 
tial signatures ; but we regret to say the experi- 
ment failed.* 

We have been forced very unwillingly and pain- 
fully upon these statements ; but we have penned 
them partly because it was right that the facts 
should be known, and we do not think our readers 
were aware of them; and partly as a personal 
apology ; for to all that any friend or foe to the 
work might say respecting its defects, we could 
say much more, knowing them better; though if 
it had been more effectively .supported, and its 
weight had not from necessity fallen too much 
upon an individual, there might have been many 
improvements, which we shall still rejoice to see 
effected. We had yet another reason, which is 
couched in what we said last year, that the Evan- 
gelical party, as it is called, have never been duly 
attentive to what, by the blessing of God, might 
be achieved by the periodical press, beyond the 
range of directly religious topics, doctrinal or de- 
votional remarks, and theological or ecclesiastical 
controversies. We speak not of individuals: for 
the Evangelical clergy and laity number among 
them many men of extensive learning and high 
mental ability ; but we refer to the mass of popu- 
lar readers necessary to keep afloat a periodical 
ane. It would be quite possible, in a work 
ike ours, to embody more of general literature ; 


but readers usually turn from papers which will 


* We acknowledge with gratitude the kindness of the 
conductors of some other periodical publications, in en- 
deavoring to promote the object by inserting the recom- 
mendation in their pages, unknown to us, and of course 
not as an advertisement, but as a cordial spontaneous 
mark of good-will. * * * i 

It is consoling to us, amidst the differences of opinion, 
and sometimes pointed words, which occur among per!- 
odical publications, that we have generally met with great 
wt Pong our cotemporaries, both in England and 
elsewhere. The American document inserted in our 
number for April, 1843, containing nearly a hundred dis- 
tinct recommendations (not one paper attested by all) 
signed by nearly two hundred and thirty ministers of 
twelve different denominations—the largest class episco- 
pal, containing several bishops—was justly stated in the 
country in which it was issued to be a most extraordi- 
nary document. It came upon us by surprise ; and glad- 
dened our labors ; though the reprint of our pages was 
commercially a detriment to us. 
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bear keeping, to the exciting topics of the day. It 
is a notorious fact, that those publications succeed 
best which are most severely and personally con- 
troversial, provided they are adapted to the pre- 
vailing opinions of a considerable class of readers. 
It were to be wished that higher and more intel- 
lectual, as well as holier, tastes should prevail in 
Evangelical publications ; and perhaps the sug- 
gestion may help to promote them. It would re- 
joice us if the experiment were tried in our own 


es. 

PT hore are some remarks in the last Charge of 
the Bishop of ‘Toronto which may instruct both the 
conductors and the readers of periodical publica- 
tions. We are not acquainted with the work to 
which his lordship’s observations refer; but the 
remarks apply to any publication which is hon- 
estly designed for edification, omitting, of course, 
those words of praise which are not applicable. 

“That every article has been faultless,—every 
correspondent judicious,—and no point of discus- 
sion carried too far, 1 do not assert ; but this much 
] will affirm,—that those who are best acquainted 
with the troufles, and anxieties, and vexations 
which beset the editorial chair of a newspaper, and 
particularly a religious one, and that sick or well, 
present or absent, it must be published on a certain 
day and at a certain hour, feel agreeably surprised 
that in the course of so many years, so little matter 
really objectionable has appeared in its columns. 
I call upon you to support it, alihough every word 
or sitiele may not be according to your views and 
wishes ; for to expect this, would be to expect an 
impossibility. It must be conducted by one mind, 
and the minds of its readers are many. ‘The press 
is an engine of vast power, and, if rightly directed, 
of immense importance, and it will be used in this 
diocese for good or evil, whether we hear or 
whether we forbear. Now our object is, through 
this journal to promote the cause of our holy re- 
ligion as taught by our Church in her Articles, 
Common Prayer-book, Creeds, and Homilies. I 
feel little sympathy with those who, because of 
some minor differences, are ready in a moment of 
irritation, at a word or expression which they dis- 
like, to turn against an instrument so extensively 
useful and almost essential to the prosperity of the 
Chureh.”’ 

But these things are of minor moment. Time 
is passing away; eternity is approaching; we 
have souls that must live forever in happiness or 
misery; a price was paid for them of infinite 
value; pardon is offered; the way to heaven is 
opened ;—what more need we than receive for our- 
selves the glad tidings of mercy, and to communi- 
cate them to others! To aid this immeasurably 
Important object, was the primary design of this 
publication ; may our readers add with us a prayer, 
that this design may ever be kept in view, and by 
God's blessing be abundantly prospered. 





DR. BOWRING. 


_ We were enduring a jolt in that plebeian car- 
riage called a *bus, when we saw Dr. Bowring for 
the first time. The doctor made a remarkable 
appearance on that occasion. He had a parhia- 
mentary report and an old ‘* Quarterly Review”’ 
under one arm, a new number of the *“* West- 
minster Review”’ in one hand, and a damp double 
Times”? newspaper with a supplement in the 
other ; a shabby hat adorned his head, a pair of 








steel spectacles his nose, and his whole upper and 
neither person was enveloped in black, and in black 
of some standing :— 


**O’erlaid with black, staid Wisdom’s hue,”’ 


as Milton has it. He sat in a perfect fidget ; at- 
tempted to open the ‘‘ Times,’’ but failed; (the 
projecting bonnet of a lady on the other side per- 
plexed him sorely ;) unsuccessfully fumbled the 
whole of his pockets through for a pen-knife, and 
then buried spectacles, nose and all, in the half 
opened pages of the ‘‘ Westminster Review.’’ He 
was still, in parliamentary language, ‘‘ not con- 
tent,”’ returned to the ** Times,”’ surveyed with a 
sneer the lady before him, d—d all big bonnets in 
his own mind, called the conductor to stop, and 
left the omnibus in a state of curious solicitude 
and perplexity. 

e were surveying the doctor very intently, 
and making many vague, complimentary and un- 
complimentary guesses at who he was, when a 
friend whispered the doctor's name, and ali 
wonderment was at an end. Burke looked a 
great man standing under an archway to escape a 
shower : Dr. Bowring will be glad to hear that he 
looked a great man even in an omnibus. 

Dr. Bowring takes rank in literature next to 
Dr. Lardner. He wants one eighth of an inch of 
capital letters after his name, before he can catch 
Dionysius in the attendant honors of his tail. He 
is, however, to our thinking, a greater man than 
Dr. Lardner. There is not a language or a dialect 
under heaven with which he is unacquainted. 
He could have taught Cadmus a secret, and had 
been an acquisition as interpreter when the ‘Tower 
of Babel gave rise to the confusion of tongues. 
Wherever language is found, verse of some kind 
or other is found also. Lucky for the world that 
it is so, or we should have been without some 
twenty volumes of translated poetry, with which 
Dr. Bowring has amazed and amused the public 
Old Sir Henry Wotton— 


** Who had so many languages in store, 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more’’— 


was a bare scholar compared to Dr. Bowring. 
Only witness his translations from the Russian, 
Servian, Polish, Sclavonian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, French, Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, 
Frisian, Dutch, German, Hungarian, Esthonian, 
and other languages. Cowley’s Chronicle ends 
much in the same way :— 


‘** Gentle Henrietta, then, 
And a third Mary next, began ; 
Then Joan, and Jane, and Andria, 
And then a pretty Thomasine, 
And then another Catherine, 
And then, a long et cetera.”’ 


Gentle George Borrow, come and talk to Dr. Bow- 
ring! 

Educated and uneducated monarchs have borne 
testimony to the poetic merits of this many-tongued 
translator. He has more rings set with diamonds 
than Mr. Sheriff Moon, or the ‘ Fair Sophia’ of 
Mr. Cruikshank’s ballad. Had the doctor been 
killed at Canne, he had added a peck to the three 
bushels of gold rings which Hannibal sent to Car- 
thage after that great victory. Alexander the 
Great was seen to weep that he had no more king- 
doms to conquer ; and Dr. Bowring has been heard 
to lament that there are no more Janguages to 
translate. 
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Dr. Bowring is an enormous talker, with a 
fluency of ideas and a rapidity of enunciation quite 
remarkable. Sir Walter Scott said of him that 
he had a flux of conversation. In politics he has 
always been honest and consistent, and in private 
life, he bears the character of a firm, amiable and 
honorable friend.— Pictorial Times. 





From the Spectator. 
EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN SMYTH’S CYCLE OF 
CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 


ABSTRACT SCIENCE IN WAR. 


Tue Newtonian theory of tides was put to prac- 
tical test in the late war, which ought to have 
worked conviction in the minds of naval officers. 
The blockade of the Texel was successfully man- 
aged on a system at once economical in anxiety 
and labor. The ports of Holland admit of the 
ingress and egress of large ships only during 
spring-tides ; two days before which, our squadron 
regularly took its station off the Texel, and re- 
mained there only as many days after the full and 
change of the moon ; so that the Dutch lost all the 
advantages of high tides, and their heavy ships 
were effectually detained within their harbors. 


LIGHT AND HEAT OF THE SUN. 


The sun has been usually considered as a planet ; 
but should rather be numbered among the stars, 
because he agrees with them in the continual 
emission of light, and in apparently retaining his 
relative situation with very little variation. His 
radiant orb is in figure a spheroid, surrounded by 
an atmosphere of extreme tenuity and great extent. 
The sun constantly emits streams of light, which, 
being reflected by the planets they fall upon, can 
be ascertained to extend with inconceivable swift- 
ness into space nearly two thousand millions of 
miles: how far beyond the regions of Uranus is 
left to conjecture, as well as the further effects of 
their impingement upon planetary surfaces, and 
what eventually becomes of this wonderful travers- 
ing emanation. Must it not reach at least as far 
as the aphelia of comets? 

The solar rays, thus transmitted through space 
in every direction, must affect the several heavenly 
bodies very differently, on account of the varieties 
in their atmospheres, and because the intensity of 
both light and heat diminishes as the square of the 
distance increases. The appearance of the sun is 
that of an intensely brilliant ball, far too dazzling 
for the unprotected eye. ‘This light is so ardently 
strong, that the most vivid flames which human 
art can produce, when held before the sun, disap- 
pear; and perm ignited solids become dark 
spots on the solar dise when seen between it and 
the eye. ‘The ball of ignited quick-lime,”’ says 
Sir John Herschel, ‘‘in Lieutenant Drummond’s 
oxy-hydrogen lamp, gives the nearest imitation to 
the solar splendor which has yet been produced. 
‘The appearance of this against the sun was, how- 
ever, as described, (viz.,a dark spot,) in an imper- 
fect trial at which I was present.’’ The direct 
light of the sun has been estimated to be equal to 
that of 5,570 wax-candles of moderate size, sup- 
posed to be placed at the distance of one foot from 
the object. That of the moon is probably only 
equal to the light of one candle at the distance of 
twelve feet. Consequently the light of the sun is 
more than 300,000 times greater than that of the 
moon. 





CAPTAIN SMYTH’S CYCLE OF CELESTIAL OBJECTS. 


LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


As the moon’s axis is nearly perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, she can scarcely have any 
change of seasons. But, what is still more re- 
markable, one half of the moon has no darkness at 
all, while the other half has two weeks of light 
and two of darkness alternately : the inhabitants, 
if any, of the first half bask constantly in earth- 
shine without seeing the sun, whilst those of the 
latter never see the earth at all. For, as just 
stated, the earth reflects the light of the sun to the 
moon, in the same manner as the moon does to the 
earth ; therefore, at the time of conjunction or new 
moon, her further side must be enlightened by the 
sun, and the nearer half by the earth; and at the 
time of opposition or full moon, one half of her 
will be enlightened by the sun, but the other half 
will be in total darkness. To the lunarians the 
earth seems the largest orb in the universe ; for it 
appears to them more than three times the size of 
the sun, and thirteen times greater than the moon 
does to us,—exhibiting similar phases to herself, 
but in a reverse order: for when the moon is full, 
the earth is invisible to them ; anf when the moon 
is new, they will see the earth full. The face of 
the moon appears to us permanent, but to them the 
earth presents very different appearances: the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, in the course of each 
twenty-four hours, will successively rivet their 
attention ; and the velocity of motion must excite 
both surprise and conjecture. Though, as afore- 
said, certain of those gentlemen only behold the 
earth for half a month at a time, those near the 
border see it only occasionally, and those on the 
side opposite the earth never see it at all. 

The moon being but the fiftieth part of the bulk 
of our globe, and within 238,000 miles of us, may 
be brought by a proper telescope, which magnifies 
1000 times, to appear as she would to the naked 
eye were she only 250 miles off. 


OUR CELESTIAL KINSMAN. 


The analogy between Mars and the earth is 
greater than between the earth and any other 
planet of the solar system. Their diurnal motion 
is nearly the same ; the inclinations of their equa- 
tors to the planes of their orbits, on which the 
seasons depend, are not very different ; nor is the 
length of his year very different from ours, when 
compared with the years of Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus. The earth, however, appears to be the 
more favored of the two; since water would not 
remain fluid even at ihe equator of Mars, and alco- 
hol would freeze in his temperate zones. ‘The 
force of gravity on his surface is about one tenth 
greater than at the surface of the earth; but his 
density is much less than that of the earth. A 
body which weighs one pound at our equator, 
would weigh only five ounces and six drachms at 
that of Mars; and were his course stopped, 121 
days and 10 hours would elapse before he dropped 
upon the sun. Should sentient beings exist there, 
they see the sun's diameter less by one third than 
we do; and consequently the degree of light and 
heat they receive is less than that received by us 
in the proportion of 4 to 9, or rather less than I to 
2; liable, however, to variations from the great 
excentricity of his orbit. If their atmosphere be 
as dense as is supposed, they probably scarcely 
ever discern Mercury and Venus, which will appear 
to borrow on the solar rays: the earth and moon, 
however, will afford them a beautiful pair of 
planets alternately changing places with each 











other under horned or faleated phases, but never 
quite full, and not more than a quarter of a degree 
distant from each other. 
a « * o * e 

There is not a planet within the reach of our 
telescopes which presents an aspect so like that of 
the earth as Mars; whose surface, independently 
of the changeable atmospheric influences, shows 
an appearance of well-defined seas and continents ; 
and this was very especially the case in August, 
1830, when the geographical lines of demarcation 
were so beautifully distinct that Sir John Herschel 
called my attention to them, saying that he was 
able to make a tolerable map of the surface. The 
predominant brightness of the polar regions leads 
to the supposition, that the poles of Mars, like 
those of the earth, are covered with perpetual 
snow; and Sir William Herschel concluded, that 
the observable changes in luminosity and magni- 
tude are connected with the summer and winter 
seasons in that planet. Sir John Herschel also 
remarks, that the brilliant polar spots are probably 
snow, as they disappear when they have been long 
exposed to the sun, and are greatest when just 
emerging from the long night of their polar win- 
ter. The latter astronomer, aided by the full 
power of the twenty-foat reflector, pronounced the 
seas to be of a greenish hue, resembling the color 
of our own; and the land of a red tint, perhaps 
owing to a quality in the prevailing soil, like that 
which our red sandstone districts would exhibit to 
an observer beholding the earth from the surface 
of Mars. 





From the Spectator. 
DR. WIGAN’S DUALITY OF THE MIND.* 


Tue ebject of Dr. Wigan’s work is to. prove 
that the two hemispheres of the cerebrum or true 
brain are two organs, not different but double or 
dual, like the eyes, the hands, and so forth. And 
the doctor holds, that although their action is 
united in a healthy and vigorous state, especially 
in the case of a well-trained person, yet that 
each brain is capable of receiving separate impres- 
sions, as the two hands may be differently occu- 
pied at once or we may see a distinct object 
with each eye. To this alleged constitution of 
the brain Dr. Wigan attributes many mental phe- 
nomena. In fact, by means of it, he resolves all 
the puzzling moral and metaphysical questions 
that may arise between raving madness, and the 
sound mind of ‘the well-constituted, well-educated, 
mathematical and classical scholar. The scholar 
exhibits both hemispheres of the brain, (or, in Dr. 
Wigan’s phrase,) both brains in a healthy state, 
the weaker brain in a perfect submission to the 
stronger; in the raving maniac, without lucid in- 
termission, he considers that both brains are com- 
pletely diseased. All intermediate stages display, 

* A New View of Insanity. The Duality of the Mind, 


roved by the Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the 
rain, and by the Phenomena of Mental Derangement, 


and shown to be essential to Moral Responsibility. With 
an Appendix: 1. On the Influence of Religion on Insan- 
ity ; 2. Conjectures on the Nature of the Mental Opera- 
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he conceives, a conflict more or less between the 
stronger and weaker or the healthy and diseased 
cerebrums. In the case of vast numbers whose 
constitution is sound, whose education has been 
good, and whose circumstances are easy, the con- 
flict may be rare or slight; but the struggle is 
often going on with most men of nervous tem- 
perament, or of pursuits in which imagination 
predominates over rigid reality, or persons of bad 
habits, who are continually doing things they know 
to be wrong, and are sorry for when done. It is 
upon this principle Dr. Wigan explains the diffi- 
culty which most of us have felt at some time or 
other in fixing the attention upon one subject ; the 
efforts we have to make, and often uselessly, to 
expel thoughts that will intrude themselves; and 
the actions we frequently hear of as being unwil- 
lingly committed by the perpetrator, even at the 
time of their perpetration. On the theory of the 
double brain he also resolves many cases of gross 
hypocrisy, detected at last to the wonder of the 
neighborhood ; or sudden change of character in 
advancing life, when the respectable pattern man 
breaks out to the horror of his friends. The hy- 
pocrite, unable, or probably unwilling to try to 
resist the impulses of his diseased brain, has 
merely concealed his doings; the other has actu- 
ally subdued the iustigations of his weaker brain 
by the power of the stronger, till disease or some 
subtile constitutional change has given the ascen- 
dency to the weaker organ. In the same way, 
Dr. Wigan would resolve many phenomena of the 
mind; we believe we might say all, up to the 
insane who controls his weaker half upon all 
points save one, to the madman who carries on a 
double conversation between his two brains—which 
conversations Dr. Wigan seems to think would 
often show a continuous train of thought on one 
side, if they were analyzed. 

The proofs offered by Dr. Wigan of his views 
are various. Some are drawn from analogy—as 
the general dualty of the frame in eyes, limbs, and 
other organs ; and the dual or double character of 
the germ of the brain in the fetus. Others are 
derived from the anatomy or morbid anatomy of 
the brain: of which the most cogent are, the nu- 
merous instances of the mind remaining clear and 
apparently entire to the last, when one hemisphere 
of the brain has been destroyed or is in such a 
state of structural alteration that a healthy func- 
tion was impossible; whilst it is maintained by 
anatomists, in the words of Mr. Solly, ‘‘ that there 
are no cases on record in which the mental facul- 
ties have remained undisturbed when the disorgan- 
ization has extended to both sides of the brain.’ 
Other of Dr. Wigan’s arguments are inferences 
drawn from mental phenomena; which cannot, 
however, be received as proofs, (at least in the 
present state of the question,) though they may 
stand as probable speculations. The last class of 





tions ; 3. Onthe Management of Lunatic Asylums. By 
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medical authors, who have treated on the subject 
of the mind—as Dr. Conolly, Dr. Holland; and 
it is certainly singular to see how closely they 
often run upon Dr. Wigan’s view, but to stop 
short of it, or, in his words, create ‘* a stumbling- 
block instead of a bridge.’’ This is very curiously 
the case with Dr. Holland ; to whom the book is 
dedicated. In his Medical Notes and Reflections, 
that celebrated physician observes— 


*¢ «Tt has been a familiar remark, that in certain 
states of mental derangement, as well as in some 
cases of hysteria, which border closely upon it, 
there appear, as it were, two minds; one tending 
to correct by more just perceptions, feelings, and 
volitions, the aberrations of the other, and the rela- 
tive power of the two influences varying at differ- 
ent times.’ 

** At this point I concluded that the author had 
arrived at the same result as myself; his previous 
arguments having so logically led to it; when, to 
my great surprise, he suddenly turns away from the 
direct path, and proceeds as follows— 

‘** Admitting the general truth of this descrip- 
tion, as attested by many and curious examples, 
the fact may be explained in some cases by the 
coexistence before the mind [the mind! when he 
has just shown that there are two] of real and 
unreal objects of sense, each successively the 
object of belief; a phenomenon possibly itself 
depending on the doubleness of the brain, and of 
the parts ministering to perception, though we 
cannot obtain any certain proof that such is the 
ease. But this explanation will not adequately 
apply to the instances where complete trains of 
thought are perverted or deranged, while others 
are preserved in sufficiently natural course to 
become a sort of watch on the former.’ ”’ 


The practical conclusions Dr. Wigan would 
draw from his alleged discovery are not so fully 
handled as his arguments of proof. Indeed, they 
do not from their nature admit of so elaborate a 
detail, depending much upon individual applica- 
tion, even if the dualty of the mind was estab- 
lished. They are, however, two-fold—educa- 
tional and medical. In the educational part, we 
are to strengthen in youth the healthier mind by 
proper studies and training: but as nothing spe- 
cific is as yet deduced, it really amounts to little 
more than ‘‘ train up a child in the way he should 
go."’ In the medical phase, Dr. Wigan would 
direct attention to the bodily state of the patient 
in all cases of eccentricity or apprehended insanity, 
to discover if possible the latent disorders which 
may be inflaming the brain. In these conclusions, 
however, Dr. Wigan stops short of some phre- 
nologists ; holding criminals responsible until they 
can clearly be pronounced insane. He also con- 
siders that the control of one brain by the other is 
very different from the control of our propensities 
and passions by the understanding and moral sen- 
timents ; as, we assume, many men seem badly 
disposed ab initio, and have a unity of mind in the 
practice of vice. ‘The doctor also admits, that 
although many cases of incipient ‘‘ madness spelt 
with a 5’’ could be cured by restraint and treat- 





ment, when the change in the character is first 
taking place, yet that the present state of the law 
will rarely allow of such means being resorted to. 

To those who make a trade of jesting, Dr. 
Wigan’s idea of ‘‘ the duality ef the mind’’ offers 
jokes almost ready-made. It is an obvious smart- 
ness to advise a suitor to whisper into the inflam- 
mable brain, or a petitioner of any kind to get on 
the weak side. The author is equally obnoxious 
to fun by the manner in which he occasionally 
overrides his hobby—undertaking anything with 
his dual principle: and his book is undoubtedly 
faulty in a logical point of view, by the way in 
which he presses facts into his service that really 
have little connexion with the conclusion sought 
to be established, as well as by assuming as cer- 
tain things which cannot from their nature rise 
beyond inference. Dr. Wigan, however, has 
advanced enough to recommend his view to the 
consideration of the metaphysical anatomist and 
physician—the only persons who ean favorably 
pursue the theory by comparing the last character- 
istics of the mind with the appearance of the brain 
after death. 

Bating, some passages of surplusage or almost 
useless verbiage, The Duality of the Mind may be 
described as a collection of striking cases of mor- 
bid anatomy, connected with brain disease, as well 
as of singular instances of insanity and mental 
aberration. With these subjects are interspersed 
many anecdotes and remarks connected with the 
manners and feelings of mankind, such as a retired 
physician may be supposed to have picked up in 
the course of a long and varied practice ; and these 
are told with the pleasant garrulity of threescore, 
though often with that force of style which arises 
from vividness of impression, and earnestness of 
purpose. The theory, however, is not much in- 
debted to Dr. Wigan for the manner of its exposi- 
tion ; which is overloaded with extraneous matter, 
and even with extraneous topics, marking the old 
gentleman to whom composition and the arrange- 
ment of a controverted subject are new employ- 
ments. Some of these errors the author candidly 
acknowledges in the preface. 


“There are occasional negligences (says he) 
which ought to have been avoided, and tautology 
that in offending the ear is not compensated by 
additional foree and clearness. There are also 
some errors in the succession of the paragraphs 
and chapters, and repetitions of inferences which 
had been already drawn and established. 

**The last fault, however, is not always unin- 
tentional: whenever the facts, arguments, and 
illustrations, seemed to lead naturally to the con- 
clusion, I have not hesitated to proceed to it at 
once, although aware that, in other chapters of 
the book, I had already drawn the same inferences, 
perhaps in the same terms, from dissimilar facts, 
i:nparalle) arguments, and totally different illustra- 
tions. 

** 1 know by experience, that works of this kind 
are rarely read consecutively, and therefore do not 
trust to the desultory reader the task of drawing 
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the conclusion from the whole collocation of evi- 
dence. The few men of science who may care- 
fully peruse the book from title page to colophon, 
will, yen see enough to convince them that the 
defects arise rather from an unpractised pen, than 
from ignorance of the subject, or of the proper 
mode of treating it, did time and leisure admit of 
recasting the whole. Should the public be suffi- 
ciently interested by the novelty and importance 
of the theory to call for a second edition, I will 
endeavor to remove them.”’ 


There may be some truth in what Dr. Wigan 
advances respecting the general reader; but we 
think the surest way is to make the best book pos- 
sible, and compactness in scientific exposition is 
one of the means. A good deal of the volume, 
however, has no direct bearing upon the question 
proposed to be established ; though, as these pas- 
sages sometimes furnish the most amusing parts, 
we shall take our extracts indiscriminately. The 
fullowing is from a chapter devoted to the subject 
of over-education, especially in precocious children. 

WILLIAM PITT AT BELLAMY’S. 


Knowing these things, having witnessed the 
miserable consequences, I could not read the cor- 
respondence between William Pitt and his father, 
without a feeling allied to terrer. Never did man 
go so near to destroy the inteilect of his son by 
over-excitement, as that arrogant, unreasonable 
and imperious, and much overrated man, the great 
Earl of Chatham, as he is called. ‘* Courage, my 
son,’’ said he, in one of his letters, when the poor 
lad was complaining of the enormous variety of 
topies urged on his attention ; ‘‘ Courage, my boy ; 
remember there is only the Cyclopedia to learn.”’ 
William Pitt was very near falling a sacrifice to 
his father’s ambition. Great as were his talents, 
{do not doubt that they would have been much 
greater had they been more slowly cultivated ; and 
he might then have attained the ordinary term of 
human life, instead of his brain wearing out his 
body at so early an age. ‘To see him, as I have 
done, come into Bellamy’s after the excitement of 
debate, in a state of collapse, that with his uncouth 
countenance gave the air of insanity, swallow a 
steak without mastication, and drink a bottle of 
port wine almost at a draught, and be then barely 
wound up to the level of ordinary impulse—repeat 
this process twice, or, I believe, even three times 
in the course of the night—was a frightful exam- 
ple of over-cultivation of brain before it had attained 
its full development. So much had its excitabil- 
ity been exhausted by premature and excessive 
moral stimuli, that, when his ambition was sated, 
it was incapable of even keeping itself in action 
without the physical stimulants i have spoken of. 
Men called the sad exhibition the triumph of mind 
over matter : I call it the contest of brain and body, 
where victory is obtained at the sacrifice of life. 


FEIGNED MADNESS READILY DETECTED. 


_ The best actor that ever lived would be detected 
in an hour’s examination by a medical man of 
moderate experience and ordinary sagacity. Hav- 
ing been several times placed in this situation, I 
know the facility of detecting such assumption : it 
is much greater than that of detecting the real ill- 
hess of a soldier who dislikes the compound nitre 
powder and leaden pills of the battle-field, or of 
the man drawn for the militia and claiming the 
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benefit of some defect or disease as a ground of 
exemption. In both these cases there is some- 
times serious difficulty, which, when decided a- 
gainst the applicant, leaves on the mind a very 
painful dread of having committed an injustice ; 
but in fictitious insanity there is no such doubt ; 
every one attempting the deception overdoes the 
character ; he only knows the grosser outlines of 
such cases, and in his attempt to fill them up he 
often reverses the shadows. \t is, besides, impos- 
sible to keep up the character when the muscles 
of the face become fatigued ; and if closely watch- 
ed, and his attention suddenly called to another 
subject, he has not the madman’s rapidity of tran- 
sition ; before there is time for consideration and 
decision he has let fall the mask and is detected. 
Even the sullen look of melancholic requires a 
painful effort of the muscles of the face which can- 
not be long kept up voluntarily. There is, I think, 
no danger whatever of success in any such attempt 
at deception, if the case be referred, as it ought to 
be, not to insulated individuals, but to a medical 
jury—conducting the examination in their own 
way in private, and not in the present absurd mode 
of cross-examination in public before men neces- 
sarily ignorant—not merely ignorant of the best 
mode of ascertaining the fact, but wanting even 
the rudiments of that preliminary knowledge 
which is a smal] but essential part of the investiga- 
tion; and besides, ignorant of the habits, modes, 
and peculiarities of mental aberration. ‘The judge 
and counsel are generally almost as incompetent on 
these subjects as the jury, and quite as incapable 
of an enlightened decision. 


We formerly remarked upon the late Sir Henry 
Halford’s successful trial of Shakspeare’s test of 
madness. Dr. Wigan thinks it the only true one 
in very difficult cases. 


‘*The difficulty of recalling a train of thought 
is, I believe, one of the invariable accompaniments 
of insanity, for it is an act in which both brains are 
concerned. Shakspeare, who seems to have known 
by a kind of intuition what it takes other men enor- 
mous mental labor to acquire, makes Hamlet say-— 


‘ bring me to the test, 
And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol from.’ 


I cannot remember to have seen a single instance 
of insanity however slight, and however incogni- 
zable by any but an experienced medical man, 
where the patient, after relating a short history of 
his complaints, physical, moral, or social, could, 
on being requested to repeat the narrative, follow 
the same series; to repeat the same words, even 
with the limited correctness of a sane person, is, I 
believe, always impossible in the very mildest case 
of insanity. The point where this inability begins, 
however difficult to ascertain exactly, has always 
seemed to me the point at which strict responsibil- 
ity for our actions ceases, and the exercise of re- 
straint by others becomes a right and a duty.” 


To the principle of the dual brain our author 
attributes the power possessed by lunatics of con- 
cealing their delusions; though the effort is so 
painful that it is seldom long-continued. 

**In the case of positive insanity of one brain, 
the trouble of controlling it by the other may be, 
and most frequently is, a painful effort, only to be 
undertaken through the influence of some strong 
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motive, as, for example, that of obtaining liberty. 
Such a man can for a time wind himself up, as it 
were, and determine that the notions of the disor- 
dered brain shall not be manifested. Many instan- 
ces are on record similar to that told by Pinel, 
where an inmate of the Bicétre having stood a 
long cross-examination, and giving every mark of 
restored reason, signed his name to the paper au- 
thorizing his discharge Jesus Christ, and then went 
off into all the vagaries connected with that delusion. 
In the phraseology of the gentleman whose case is 
related in an early part of this work, he had ‘ held 
himself tight’ during the examination, in order to 
attain his object ; this once accomplished, he ‘let 
himself down’ again, and, if even conscious of his 
delusion, could not control it. I have observed 
with such persons that it requires a considerable 
time to wind themselves up to the pitch of complete 
self-control, and that the effort is a painful tension 
of the mind. When thrown off their guard b 
any accidental remark, or worn out by the length 
of the examination, they /et themselves go,and cannot 
pay themselves up again without preparation. 

rd Erskine relates the story of a man who brought 
an action against Dr. Munro for confining him 
without cause. He underwent the most rigid ex- 
amination by the counsel for the defendant without 
discovering any appearance of insanity, till a gen- 
tleman asked him about a princess with whom 
he corresponded in cherry-juice, and he became 
instantly insane. This was in Westminster; and 
by the strange anomalies of law he was enabled 
to bring another action in the city of London, 
when he had so completely wound himself up to 
the ‘ sticking-place,’ that it was quite impossible 
to elicit the slightest evidence of insanity, and the 
cause of justice was only obtained by permission 
to record the evidence taken in Westminster. 
Another similar case is related by Lord Erskine, 
which was detected by addressing the patient as 
the Saviour of the World ; till he heard which he 
had given perfectly rational answers during many 
hours of cross-examination. Another case occur- 
red at Edinburgh where a gentleman, under a 
process similar to our writ of lunacy, was about 
to be dismissed for lack of proof, when a witness, 
who had been detained till the last moment by an 
accident, came into court and asked him what 
news from the planet Saturn ; he instantly relapsed 
into incoherence, and gave evident proofs of 
insanity.’ 





From the Atheneum. 
History of the Oregon Territory and British North 

American Fur Trade, with an Account of the 

Halits and Customs of the Principal Native 

Tribes on the Northern Continent. By Joun 

Dunn, late of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Edwards & Hughes. 

Anortuer book upon the Oregon! But now it 
is an Englishman that writes, and an English 
public must needs admire the patriotism that se- 
cures them a voluntary advocate. Brother Jona- 
than commanded the talent of a Greenhow, but 
John Bull has found a volunteer, if not as subtle, 
even more resolute in the assertion of his particu- 
lar claims. Fortunately, it comes not within the 
limits of our duty to give arbitrament on political 
contest, nor to act the umpire while nations hold 


of Mr. Greenhow, we did so, because the argu- 
mentative structure of his narrative involved us in 
the necessity of logical examination: Mr. Dunn 
spares us the consideration of deductions, and 
writes with the rough confidence of a man satisfied 
with his own conclusions and determined in them. 
His mode of argument seems fair enough, but his 
adduction of historic support is rather too unhes- 
itating ; he summarily decides, and evidently to 
his own satisfaction, in one brief chapter, a ques- 
tion on which Mr. Greenhow has expended a vol- 
ume, and two great nations much fruitless diplo- 
macy. One pleasant result is, that the reader js 
not perplexed by the subtleties of ingenious argu- 
ment. Mr. Dunn is a man of facts; he states 
them with a bold, unhesitating front, having so 
strong a faith in their reality, that he never stops 
to examine them. There is, too, an entire ab- 
sence of that excited selfishness which dwells on 
every trivial occurrence with visible anxiety, and 
trembles to omit a point lest a cause might be en- 
dangered. But we strongly dislike the bitter 
spirit of national antipathy in which the writer 
so injudiciously indulges, and which will, with 
many persons, affect the fidelity of his statements. 
Bad conduct is never improved by the application 
of hard names, and taunting censure is the worst 
medicine for evil practice. The unconcealed hos- 
tility of Mr. Dunn injures the cause he advocates, 
and will give offence in America without afford- 
ing satisfaction here. The work, however, con- 
tains much, and of interest, about which there 
need be no discussion: a rapid sketch of the 
History of the Oregon Settlement of the Hud- 
son’s Bay and other fur trading companies, an 
interesting account of the fur trade, and of those 
engaged in it, with characteristic anecdotes and 
illustrations of the habits and manners of the 
native Indians—and with these alone we shall 
concern ourselves. 

Here is a sketch to the life of the “ trappers, 
or beaver hunters’’ :— 

‘In the old times of the Canadian fur trado 
when the trade in furs was chiefly pursued about 
the lakes and rivers, the expeditions were, in a 
great degree, carried on in batteaux and canoes. 

ut a totally different class now sprung up—tlie 
‘ mountaineers’—the traders and trappers that scale 
the vast mountain chains, and pursue their hazard- 
ous vocation amidst their wild recesses—moving 
from place to place on horseback—exposed not 
alone to the perils of the wilderness, but to the 

rils of attack from fierce Indians, to whom it 
as become as favorite an exploit to harass and 
waylay a band of trappers with their pack-horses, 
as it is tothe Arabs of the desert to plunder a 
caravan. The equestrian exercises in which they 
are constantly engaged—the nature of the country 
they traverse—vast plains and mountains pure 
and exhilarating in their atmospheric qualities— 
seem to make them, physically and mentally, 4 
more lively, vigorous, daring and enduring race 
than the fur traders and trappers of former days, 
who generally had huts or tents to shelter them 





dispute. If we remarked on the forced inferences 
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exposed to the hostility of the natives, and gener- 
ally were within reach of supplies from the settle- 
ments. ‘There is, perhaps, no class of men on 
the earth who lead a life of more continued exer- 
tion, danger and excitement; and who are more 
enamored of their occupations, than the free trap- 
pers of the wild regions of the west. No toil, no 
danger, no privation, can turn the trapper aside 
from his pursuit. If his meal is not ready in 
time, he takes his rifle—hies to the forest—shoots 
his game—lights his fire, and cooks his repast. 
With his horse and his rifle he is independent of 
the world, and spurns its restraints. In vain may 
the most vigilant and crue! savages beset his path 
—in vain may rocks, and precipices, and wintry 
torrents oppose his progress; let but a single 
track of a beaver meet his eye, and he forgets all 
danger, and defies all difficulties. At times he 
may be seen, with his traps on his shoulder, buf- 
feting his way across rapid streams amidst floating 
blocks of ice: at other times may he be seen, 
with his traps slung on his back, clambering the 
most rugged mountains—scaling or descending 
the most frightful precipices—searching, by routes 
inaccessible to horse, and never before trodden by 
white man, for springs and lakes unknown to his 
comrades, where he may meet with his favorite 
game. This class of hunters are generally Cana- 
dians by birth, and of French descent ; who, after 
being bound to serve the traders for a certain 
number of years and receive wages, or hunt on 
shares, then continued to hunt and trap on their 
own account, trading with the Company like the 
Indians ; hence they are called free men. Having 
passed their youth in the wilderness, in constant 
intercourse with the Indians, and removed from 
civilized society, they lapse with natural facility 
into the habits of savage life.’’ 


The ‘* voyageurs’’ resemble the “ arrieros’’ in 
Spain, with this difference, that instead of travel- 
ling by land with mules, the voyageurs go by 
water with ‘*batteaux or boats, and canoes.”’ 
They are the most indispensable class of func- 
tionaries in carrying on the fur trade :— 


“Their dress is generally half civilized, half 
savage. They wear a capot, or outside coat, 
made of a blanket—a striped cotton shirt—cloth 
trowsers, or leather leggins—mocassins, or deer- 
skin shoes, without a sole, and ornamented on the 
upper; and a belt of variegated worsted, from 
which are suspended a knife, tobacco-pouch, and 
other implements. Their language is of the same 
piebald character, being a French patois, embroi- 
dered with Indian and English words and phrases.”’ 


Steam, it appears, is making encroachments on 
the “vocation’’ of the voyageurs as well as on 
everything else. Having described the settlement 
at Red River, and the manner of buffalo hunting, 
the author gives us a clear and interesting account 
of the Company’s principles of dealing, and the 
mode of traffic with the Northern Indians :— 


“The principle universally acted on throughout 
the Company’s territories, which have been now 
reduced, considering their vast extent, and the 
many difficulties to be encountered, to a state of 
astonishing quiet, peace, and good government, 
is, that the true interests of the native Indian 
and the white resident are indissolubly united ; 
and that no immediate advantage, or prospect of 
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it, is to stand in the way of improving the condi- 
tion of the natives. The following extract from 
the standing orders of the Company will convey 
an idea—though a faint one—of the wise, humane, 
and liberal spirit by which it is actuated :—‘ That 
the Indians be treated with kindness and indul- 
gence ; and mild and conciliatory means resorted 
to, in order to encourage industry, repress vice, 
and inculeate morality—that the use of spirituous 
liquors be gradually discontinued in the few dis- 
tricts in which it is yet indispensable ; and that 
the Indians be liberally supplied with requisite 
necessaries—particularly with articles of ammuni- 
tion, whether they have the means of paying for 
them, or not.” Since these general orders were 
issued, the Company, finding the success of this 
humane and judicious policy gradually answering 
the proposed aim, has at last adopted the bold and 
decisive course of abolishing altogether the use of 
spirituous liquors as articles of trade with the 
natives. They have not only done this in the 
territories within their own jurisdiction ; but have, 
by a new article introduced into the treaty of 
commerce, entered into with the Russians by Sir 
George Simpson, stipulated that the Russians 
should act, in their trading with the natives, on 
the same principle. So that henceforward one 
source of demoralization will be dried up. * * 
So far has it been the wish or policy of the Com- 
pany not to acquire an undue influence over the 
ndians by loading them with debts, that repeated 
attempts have been made to reduce the trade to 
simple barter; and they have often cancelled the 
debts of whole tribes—for instance, since the 
junction of the two companies in 1821, the debts 
of the Chippewyans have been twice cancelled. 
But from the peculiar disposition and customs of 
the Indians—especially the northern Indians— 
these good intentions have not yet produced all 
the hoped-for good, although they are gradually 
working out their object. The Chipewyans have 
a custom which, until eradicated, must operate as 
a check on their progressive prosperity. On the 
death of a relative, they destroy guns, ammuni- 
tion, blankets, kettles ; in short, everything they 
possess ; and conclude the havoc by tearing their 
huts to pieces. When these transports of grief 
have subsided, they find themselves reduced to 
utter want, and are obliged to resort to the nearest 
establishments for a fresh supply of necessaries ; 
and thus their debts are renewed, and their wants 
riodically kept alive. In some parts of the 
ndian territory, the hunting grounds descend by 
inheritance among the natives; and this right of 
property is rigidly enforced. But where no such 
salutary law prevails, their main source of wealth 
—the Seasten-<onaall soon be exhausted by the 
eager search of the hunters, if the Company had 
not adopted judicious regulations to prevent the 
havoc ; for they have, for several years past, used 
every effort, through their officers, to exhort the 
natives to spare the young of that animal. * * 
But the attempt will be easily understood to be 
one of extreme difficulty, in consequence of the 
passion for depriving the animal creation of life 
so strongly implanted in the breast of the North 
American Indian, that it costs him a pang to pass 
bird, beast, or fish, without an effort to destroy it, 
whether he stands in need of it or not. The 
tendency to destructiveness is a vehement instinct 
of their nature. Near York Factory, in 1831, 
this propensity, contrary to all the remonstrances 
of the es ee servants at that place, led to 
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the indiscriminate destruction of a countless herd | tains from California to the Russian territories, are 


of rein-deer, while crossing the broad stream of 
Haye’s River, in the height of summer. The 
natives took some of the meat for present use, but 
thousands of carcases were abandoned to the cur- 
rent, and infected the river’s banks, or drifted 
down into Hudson’s Bay, there to feed the sea 
fow]s and polar bears. As if it were a judgment 
for this wanton slaughter, in which women and 
children participated, the deer have never since 
visited that part of the country in similar num- 
bers. In short, the Indians, accustomed either to 
a feast or a fast, have little idea beyond the 
present gratification ; and it is to this imprudence 
that deaths by starvation, and the occasional de- 
sertion of infants, and the helpless aged, must be 
ascribed. The quantity of provisions furnished 
by the Indians to the establishments throughout 
the northern districts is inconsiderable. In the 
winter season, it is limited to the rib pieces of the 
moose, red and rein-deer, half dried in the smoke 
of their huts or tents, (the bones being removed 
for lightness of ecarriage,) with an occasional ad- 
dition of some tongues. In the course of the 
summer, when the animals are easily hunted, and 
there is great facility of water transport, the more 
industrious families usually bring to the fort a 
bale of dried meat, consisting of the fleshy parts 
of the deer, cut into large slices and dried in the 
sun, with a bladder or two containing fat, or a 
bag of pemican. When the residents of a fort 
find these supplies, and the produce of their fishe- 
ries, and of their cultivated plots of ground, (where 
the ground, from the nature of the soil and climate, 
is capable ,of cultivation,) insufficient to supply 
their wants, they engage two or more youn i 
dians, without families, as ‘ fort hunters.’ hese 
are considered as regular servants; and their 
duty is confined to the killing of large animals for 
the use of the establishments. ‘They are allowed 
to keep a portion of the meat, sufficient for their 
own consumption: the remainder is transported 
to the fort, with sledges and dogs, by the servants 
of the Company. ‘To become a fort hunter is an 
object of ambition to the northern Indian, as it is 
an acknowledgment of his skill and fidelity, and 
ensures to him the gayest clothing.”’ 


The great American establishment of Astoria 
now belongs to the Company’s head-quarters at 
** Vancouver,’ has changed its name to ‘* Fort 
George,’’ and retains no vestige of its former 
importance. There are four tribes of Indians 
about the lower parts of the Columbia. The 
author tells us of their distinguishing traits of 
character, and furnishes us with many curious 
anecdotes, but the presence of the ‘* Ojibbeways 
and Ioways’’ among us, and the publications of 
Mr. Catlin have so familiarized the public with 
Indian life, that it is unnecessary to enter on this 
subject. Fort Vancouver, so called from the 
English navigator, is situated about ninety miles 
from the Pacific on the north-west of the Colum- 
bia. It was founded by Governor Simpson, in 
1824, as being more convenient for trade than 
Fort George :— 

‘* Fort Vancouver is then the grand mart, and 
rendezvous for the Company’s trade and servants 
on the Pacific. Thither all the furs and other 
articles of trade collected west of the Rocky moun- 





brought from the several other forts and stations; 
and from thence they are shipped to England, 
Thither too all the goods brought from England 
for traffic—the various articles in woollens and 
cottons—in grocery—in hardware—ready-made 
clothes—oils and paints—ship stores, &c., are 
landed ; and from thence they are distributed to 
the various posts of the interior, and along the 
northern shores by sailing vessels, or by boat, or 
pack-horses, 2s the severai routes permit ; for dis- 
tribution and traffic among the natives, or for the 
supply of the Company's servants. In a word, 
Fort Vancouver is the grand emporium of the 
company’s trade, west of the Rocky mountains; 
as well within the Oregon territory, as beyond it, 
from California to Kamschatka.”’ 


The fort is a parallelogram 250 yards long, and 
150 broad, inclosed by a wooden wall 20 feet high, 
at each angle of which there is a bastion furnished 
with two twelve-pounders. The area within is 
divided into courts, around which are the offices, 
warehouses, workshops, with a chapel, a school- 
house, and a powder magazine. The governor's 
house stands in the centre ; in it there is a public 
dining-hall and ‘‘ smoking room,’’ where the au- 
thor tells us ‘‘ there is a great deal of amusement.”’ 
The clerks are promoted, according to their skill 
and integrity, to be chief traders, chief factors, 
until finally they may become shareholders, and 
governors of forts. The mechanics, and servants 
of the Company, reside on the bank of a river some 
distance from the fort. The officers often marry 
half-breed women, who, it seems, make adimirable 
housewives; they are the daughters of persons 
high in the Company’s service, by Indian women 
of good descent, and are considered of a superior 
class. The lower servants of the Company marry 
native women, who make fond and careful wives. 
The male half-breeds are distinguished for their 
horsemanship, and are very dexterous in catching 
the wild horse, which they do by means of the 
lasso. A farm of 3000 acres is attached to the 
fort, which is in a high state of cultivation. 

The Oregon territory, according to Mr. Dunn, 
extends from latitude 42° to 54° north, and is about 
four times the area of Great Britain. It is re- 
markable that all the rivers which flow through 
the country take their rise and are emptied within 
its limits. The scenery is beautiful; but though 
there are many fertile districts along the Paciiic, 
as a whole the country is not favorable for agri- 
culture; it is chiefly valuable for trade, and the 
advantages of its maritime stations. Mr. Duon 
divides the country into three sections, the West- 
ern, between the Pacific Ocean and the Cascade 
mountains ; the Middle, lying between the Cascade 
mountains on the west, and the Blue mountains on 
the east; the Eastern, extending from the Blue 
to the Rocky mountains. The Cascade range of 
mountains bounding the western section is the 
most interesting ; the numerous peaks of this range 
have been named by the Americans after their 
presidents, which seems to excite much indignation 
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in Mr. Dunn. The chief river is the Columbia, 
which rises in the Rocky mountains, in latitude of 
50° north; it receives a vast number of tributary 
streams, Colville river, the Spokan, the O’Kana- 
gan, the Wallawalla, the Snake river, the Walla- 
mette, and the Cowlitz. After the Columbia, 
Frazer’s river is of next importance; there are 
also numerous lakes, so that the country is well 
watered. 

The climate of the Western section is mild 
throughout the year. The Middle section is sub- 
ject to droughts, and the extremes of heat and 
cold are great and frequent; the climate of the 
Eastern division is very variable. The soil of the 
Western district is a deep black vegetable loam, 
varying to alight brown. The hills are of basalt, 
stone, and slate. The soil of the Eastern section 
is so impregnated with salts, that it is incapable 
of cultivation. On the northern coast there are 
many islands which belong to the territory; Van- 
couver island, containing 15,000 square miles, 
Queen Charlotte island, containing 4,000 square 
miles, are the two largest; their climate is mild, 
and their soil well adapted to agriculture. Coal 
is found close to the surface, and there are numer- 
ous veins of valuable minerals; the rivers abound 
in fish, particularly salmon; elk, deer, bears, 
wolves, martins, and musk rats, are in great abun- 
dance, and large herds of buffaloes are found near 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Dunn sveaks thus 
hopefully of the future prospects of Oregon :— 


“From the advantages this country possesses, 
it bids fair to have an extensive commerce, on 
advantageous termns, with most parts of the Pacific. 
It is well caleulated to produce the following sta- 
ple commodities—furs, salted beef and pork, fish, 
grain, flour, wool, hides, tallow, timber, and coals ; 
and, in return for these, sugars, coffee, and other 
tropical productions, may be obtained at the Sand- 
wich Islands. Advantages that, in time, must 
become of immense extent.”’ 


On the whole, this book is interesting as furnish- 
ing a clear and rapid history of the British fur 
trade, and a minute and familiar account of the 
habits and the social doings of the remote remnants 
of a people who are fast perishing. 





From the Atheneum. 


My Adventures. By Cot. Montcomery Max- 
weLL, K. H. 2 vols. Colburn. 


Tuts is the author who amused the public some 
three years since, by a run through the United 
States; a fact which we recall to the reader's 
attention, seeing that there are other dashing mili- 
tary Maxwells in the field of literature,—others of 
the name who are apt to be a trifle self-complacent 
—their amour propre, however, is but pink to the 
colonel’s scarlet ; ‘‘ My Adventures”’ is, in brief, a 
hartative in the style of 


**T, said the fly, 
With my little eye ;”’ 
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and we must add, that the colonel, in his desire 
to do justice to the graces of ego, and that charac- 
ter’s knowledge of life, and personal fascinations, 
perpetually transgresses the bounds of decorum. 

‘* My Adventures”’ begin thirty years since, in 
Sicily. Those were the days, it will be recol- 
lected, of Murat—and a wild race he had to reign 
over :— 

“‘The Calabrese are a sad set. I recollect a 
ferocious looking fellow coming into our camp on 
the heights of Myle one morning, and squatting 
down near my hut, to regale himself with the con- 
tents of his pocket, in pulling out which, he also 
drew out a human hand, which dropped on the 
ground. Coolly picking it up and pocketing it, he 
commenced the rest of his collation; perhaps re- 
serving that for a bonne bouche. On my asking 
him the meaning of this disgusting sight, he 
replied, in his barbarous Calabrese patois, and 
again exhibiting the deadly paw, ‘Chiesta fui la 
magno d’un nemigo mio ;’ (this was the hand of 
mine enemy ;) which he acknowledged he had cut 
off the preceding night, first having killed his vie- 
tim.” 

Then we come to an adventure ‘‘ commenced in 
this blood-stirring clime, by that malicious rogue, 
Cupid,”’ for a friend of mine, ‘‘a wild, hairum- 
scarum sort of chap,’’ the title of which we merely 
quote, to show the reader that our colone] is as 
flowery in his language as ever. A few pages 
further we find him, (as the Munster melodist 
sung,)— 

** Intoxicated in Cupid’s clue,”’ 


—by ‘‘the lovely Lady Maria Windsor,’’ Lord 
Amherst’s daughter—then making one in the then 
house of Prince Butera, whose daughter, ‘the 
Duchess Mon Dragone, was as fat and pretty, and 
nearly as large as a whale, but with a very beauti- 
ful face, to show which, and at the same time to 
hide her huge figure, her father caused her to be 
painted as peeping out of the wood.’’ To this fat 
lady, this whale in a wood !—the inconstant colo- 
nel elegantly tells us ‘‘ he cottoned,’’—and thus 
‘* My Adventures’”’ proceed. At Milan, their au- 
thor saw the storming of Seringapatam, done in a 
ballet, with a pas de deux between the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir David Baird! He mused, too, 
at the proper historical sites, upon Hannibal, Fran- 
cis the First and Dante’s Beatrice. But his remi- 
niscences of Elba, at that time the resting-place 
of Napoleon, are a trifle better worth reading than 
the above confessions, anecdotes, and speculations ; 
therefore, we shall make a leap to them at once, 
having satisfied the reader, we imagine, that his 
loss is not great, in skipping, with us, the inter- 
vening pages. 

So far from Napoleon ‘ whistling away exist- 
ence amidst the groves and myrtles of this fairy 
spot,’’ Col. Maxwell describes the Emperor’s life 
at Elba as something remorselessly active. He 
‘rose with the lark, at four,’’—not to whistle, 
however ; but to visit powder-magazines, and put 
questions, in the true royal style of conversation, to 
the inhabitants of Porte Ferrajo. He busied him- 
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self with contriving aqueduets, roads, fortifications, 
and wore out all the officers by his rides and climb- 
ings :— 


*€ Colonel Campbell, whilst proceeding to Count 
Bertrand’s with us, gave us an aneedote that 
marked the impetuous and restless character of this 
‘ perturbed spirit,’ and which only occurred a few 
days previous. Napoleon, on coming in from 
Longone, to look at the alterations going on in his 
town palace, observed that the saloon in the cen- 
tre was too small, and would be improved if both 
wing-rooms were added to it; and before anybody 
had time to remonstrate on the py ot vans of it, 
he called some workmen already employed about 
the premises, and had each of the partitions nearly 
pulled down before it was discovered that there 
were no beams to support the roof, if these walls 
were removed.”’ 


We will now give the best passage in the book. 
Similar interviews and conversations, it is true, 
are ‘‘ plenty as blackberries,’’—thanks to the St. 
Helena memoirs; but there is hardly one which 
will not yield some new grain of individuality to 
the future historian. And as yet, the world 
(save, perhaps, in France) is little less weary of 
listening to tales of Napoleon, than it was in the 
days of Béranger’s— 


‘*On parlera de sa gloire, 
Sous Je chaume bien longtemps,” — 


now become a classic. 


‘*Let me here formally record, that it was on 
the 19th of September, 1814, at twenty minutes 
past six o’clock, that I caught the first glimpse of 
the great Napoleon. He was on horseback, about 
five hundred yards distant from us, coming down 
the road, which gently wound down the acclivity 
of a hill, at whose base we stood. He was in full 
uniform, with his little, well-known, three-cor- 
nered cocked-hat, and was apparently well mount- 
ed. His suite consisted of an avant courier, two 
equerries close behind him, and two Polish Jancers 
bringing up the rear. * * He soon disappeared, 
and was lost amidst the mountain scenery; and 
after remaining for a time in suspense, some of his 
guards, who were out in all directions along the 
road, forming a safety circle, and covering his 
movements, came up, and endeavored to persuade 
us that he had struck off in another direction, and 
had gone to visit the mines at Rio, and would not 
return before ten or eleven at night. But whilst 
we were in the midst of our disappointment at this 
contretemps, I again deseried the cavaleade bear- 
ing down upon us; and we had only just time to 
draw up rank entire on one side the lane by which 
he must pass, and stand uncovered to salute him 
as he arrived. When he got abreast of us he 
pulled up his horse, moved his hat, and with a 
brisk military air exclaimed, (much in the manner 
an officer would address so many deserters,) *‘ De 
quel régiment étes vous'?’ When we had come 
quite close and halted, my eyes devoured him, and 
I frankly confess, that I felt much disappointed, 
and that for the moment the film seemed to fall 
from my eyes, and the man who had been the idol 
of my imagination for years, stood before me with 
around ungraceful figure, with a most unpoetically 
protuberant stomach, bringing forcibly before my 
mind’s eye, Sterne’s description of Doctor Slop 
wending his way to Shandy Hall, armed cap-a-pie, 


when Obadiah, mounted on the coach-horse, so un- 
ceremoniously upset him at the turning of the lane. 
I mentally exclaimed, as I again peeped at his 
round, thick, short thighs, and pot-belly, ‘Is this 
the great Napoleon?’ Moreover, the countenance, 
in which I expected to behold a union of the demon 
and the soldier, appeared soft and mild in the ex- 
treme; there was nothing striking in it—not a 
wrinkle, not a line to trace the warrior or the poli- 
tician, on his large and polished brow ; nothing but 
the high, smooth forehead, partly shaded, when he 
took his hat off, by the jet-black matted lock of hair 
I had so often heard of. His complexion, too, 
though sallow, was not near so dark as I expected 
to find it. The nose was regular, and mouth beau- 
tiful, and about it seemed to play a most contented 
and engaging smile.”’ 


In a like unceremonious style, the colonel touch- 
es off the costume of le petit Caporal. When the 
latter, however, began to speak, so great was the 
witchery of his manner, that Dr. Slop (!) faded 
away, and the mighty magician of the nineteenth 
century was alone seen :— 


** When to his question ‘ De quel régiment étes 
vous!’ the reply of Black Jack was, ‘ De l’artillerie, 
sire!’ he seemed much pleased, and added, ‘ An- 
glois’’ which was replied to in the affirmative. He 
then proceeded to ask L——’s rank, adding ‘ Du 
nag régiment ? de quel numéro ? & cheval, ou & pied? 

© these rapid questions L——e replied, ‘ That he 
commanded the whole of the artillery in the Medi- 
terranean ; that the corps formed one entire regi- 
ment, numbered off by battalions, and that the 
horse artillery formed a component part of the 
whole.’ Napoleon then glanced his eye down our 
line to Colonel D., who stood next to the chef d’- 
artillerie, and said ‘Et vous, monsieur?’ Colone] 
D. then told him his rank, and the number of his 
regiment, (79th,) which the colonel, although a 
good Frenchman, did not give quite correctly. 
Napoleon put him right by saying, ‘Soiwante diz 
neuviéme’—adding, like a flash of lightning, what 
I am sure many general officers in our service 
might not have known, viz., the uniform of differ- 
ent regiments—‘ Est-ce vrais que vous portez le petit 

jupon?’ Satisfied on this point, he repeated to 

imself, Ecossais, Montagnards,’ and then he de- 
manded if he was chef de battalion, or lieutencat- 
colonel of the regiment.” 


The philabeg seems to have made a fixed im- 
pression on the Emperor’s mind : more than once 
he recurred to it :— 


‘* Napoleon then commenced de novo with the 
ordnance chief, whom he asked if he had come 
from Porto Ferrajo, and how! We told him we 
had walked; upon which he made some pleasant 
remark, such as ‘Un soldat doit étre toujours pret 
@ marcher.’ He again recurred to Genoa; talked 
of the beauty of its port and its surrounding moun- 
tain scenery, in allusion to which he inquired if 
we had any piéces de montagne, (mountain guns ;) 
asked if the eames were civil to us ; and in rather 
a sly way inquired how we liked the ladies? add- 
ing that they were trés complaisantes, and that the 
men were all rogues. He then condescended to 
explain his meaning, by informing us that one 
rogue made a Jew, but that it took nine Jews to 
make a Genoese! * * Napoleon now once 
more, in true file-firing order, came back to Col. 





D., and taking up the thread of the conversation 
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he had dropped, said, ‘Is it really true that you 
wear the petticoat’ and do not you find it very 
cold” He asked also if he was a Scotchman, 
and made many inquiries about the 42d regiment, 
and the distinction in the tartans. He paused a 
moment, and then continued, by asking if he had 
served in Moor’s army, or rather put the question 
as if he knew he had. Colonel D. replied in the 
affirmative ; the emperor repeatedly, and with em- 
phasis, paid several compliments to the deceased 
hero—exclaiming, whilst he crammed his nose 
with snuff, ‘Moore,—brave général! brave géné- 
ral!’ adding, with another of his sardonic smiles, 
‘Est-ce vrais que vous avez trouvé le vin d’ Espagne 
bien capiteur?’ * * He then, seizing the same 
thread of conversation he had previously dropped 
with Mr. Scott, said, ‘ Vous étes un homme de loi!’ 
—Mr. Scott replied, ‘J’espére de l’étre, votre 
majesté.’—Napoleon here gave us a glimpse of his 
own climbing character, by exclaiming, ‘ Ah! vous 
attendez & étre my lord chancelier.’ This he re- 
peated twice, with great animation; adding, 
‘Mon ami Erskine, is he still Lord Chancellor ?”’ 
and he added something about his being ‘un 
homme d’esprit.’ * * It is impossible for me 
to note down this part of the conversation, for it 
assumed that form, both speakers warming into a 
familiar reciprocation of talk. One thing, how- 
ever, 1 must note—that Napoleon, having occasion 
to ask L. from what county in England he came, 
when he replied Kent, his Majesty exclaimed, 
‘Ah, nous sommes voisins!’ forgetting that he 
was by birth a Corsican, and now banished from 
France. His charger at this moment became, as 
I have said, extremely impatient, and Napoleon 
said to us in the most gracious manner, and with 
the most winning smile, ‘Continuez votre prome- 
nade—amusez vous bien—a vous revoir !’”’ 


“So much for Buckingham!’’ Let those who 
care inquire of ‘* My Adventures’’ for subsequent 
glimpses of less interesting personages of dis- 
tiction, such as Cardinal Fesch, Lady O , and 
party, &c. Our colonel reminds us of the lady 
at the City Ball, given to the Allied Sovereigns, 
“‘who could not dance with Prussia, because she 
was engaged to Russia!’’ Ere we part, we will 
exhibit him as quite at home with another royal 
personage :— 





“* October 31st.—About half-past four o’clock, 
P.M., her royal highness the Seca of Wales 
drove up to the door of the hotel I was living at, 
of which I had previously been warned, whilst 
lounging in front of it this morning, by seeing a 
horseman on a jaded nag approach it at his utmost 
speed. This cavalier was booted, spurred, and 
bespattered, and double thonging, with a huge 
whip, right and left, at a desperate rate, to attract 
the attention of the Roman citizens. This fine, 
tall, broad-shouldered, curly-pated chap, as he 
pulled up at the inn-door, looked as if he was 
‘Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome!’ When 
he dismounted, and I ventured to approach and 
address him, his bearing was haughty and conse- 
quential, and all I could get out of him was, that 
her royal highness would arrive about four o'clock. 

is holiness had sent a guard of honor to greet the 
Queen of England, (as she was here styled,) and 
numbers of well-dressed male and female Romans 
had collected to witness the arrival of her royal 
ighness. I scareely gave her royal highness time 
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to dismount, before I handed in my dispatches; 
soon after which, the Hon. Mr. Keppel Craven 
sent to say he wished to speak to me ; the Princess 
had sent him to say she would be very happy if I 
could dine with her; and added, he thought in 
about an hour. I proceeded to make my toilette, 
when teri minutes had scarcely elapsed before an- 
other messenger arrived to say, that her royal 
highness wished to see me immediately ; and on 
entering the apartment, I found the interesting 
travellers already at table. The Princess received 
me most graciously, and I had the honor of being 
placed near her royal highness, who addressed her 
conversation principally to me. Amongst other 
things, she said, that in consequence of what the 
Grand Duke had told her at Florence, she intended 
to continue her route to Naples with as little delay 
as possible—adding, she would tell me more upon 
this subject at a future period. The suite of her 
royal highness consisted of one dame d’honneur, 
Lady Elizabeth Forbes, who told me she knew my 
sister and sister-in-law intimately; Sir William 
Gell, a clever and intelligent dandy, who addressed 
me, by asking many questions about Naples and 
its environs, and got me to give him an account of 
my visit to Pompeii; the Hon. Keppel Craven, 
whom I have already mentioned ; and Captain 
Hesse, whom I knew before, and had last seen on 
the summit of Arthur’s-seat at Edinburgh. Her 
royal highness seemed to know my birth, parent- 
age, and education, and talked to me about the 
Duchess of Bedford, then in Italy, and other of my 
great relations, She asked me many questions 
about Murat and his court, making me describe his 
dress, and that of his chamberlain and equerries ; 
she then said, ‘ How very odd,—our taste so simi- 
lar,—mine almost de same,’—her royal highness’ 
aecent and pronunciation being quite German. 
The princess became quite excited at the similarity 
of gustos between her and his Neapolitan majesty, 
and much to the discomfiture of the two fine 
gentlemen her chamberlains, she first coaxed, then 
desired them to withdraw, and dress, and return to 
exhibit themselves in full costume, and presently 
in walked what might have been ‘ The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,’ or any other comic or tragic 
heroes one likes to picture, with doublets, cloaks, 
Spanish hats and boots, much the same as I had 
beheld, and had been describing, the Neapolitan 
peacock when in full plumage. Her royal high- 
ness now retired to make her toilette, which com- 
pleted, we all assembled in the drawing-room, ease 
and good humor prevailing. The first order that 
was given, her royal highness and all of us lending 
our aid, was to put the room into fashionable dis- 
order, by pulling the chairs and tables about, alter- 
ing the position of formally arranged sofas, and 
so-forth. ‘This was the first time I had ever been 
admitted behind the scenes, and a more amusing 
comedy I never saw performed. Her royal high- 
ness ran about here and there, romping, chatter- 
ing, and wondering who would come to visit ler, 
&c. Sir W.G., with easy indifference, treated 
her most unceremoniously, kneeling in front of 
her, or she running to consult him, &c. The 
reception began with the entrance of the Pope’s 
secretary of state, Cardinal Pacca, who was sent 
in his holiness’ name to welcome her royal high- 
ness to Rome, and to apologize for the non-appear- 
ance of his master. ‘Then appeared the Duke of 
Bresciano, in the shape of old Torlonia, the banker, 
to whom her highness (having an eye to business) 
talked for some time; he was in full fig, with 
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bag, wig, and sword. Next appeared the English 
consul, Mr. D——1, followed by all the English 
residents and travellers then at Rome. Between 
each act, it was curious to hear the remarks and 
see all the moves that took place behind the 
scenes ; the princess running from one to another, 
like a giddy, gay girl, just escaped from a board- 
ing-school. he plot began to thicken, when 
Lucien Bonaparte, with his handsome transat- 
lantic wife, was announced. He is a stout, austere 
looking character. He has the Bonaparte face, 
with the Johnsonian eyebrow, and looks the author. 
His fair partner is a tall, majestie figure, with 
large black eyes, fine face, beautiful hair, and 
broad white shoulders, and one of the finest 
women I ever beheld in the gigantic line. Her 
royal highness paid Lucien most marked attention. 
Several Romans, both male and female, came 
during the evening, but their names I did not 
ascertain, nor did | that of a Saxon princess. It 
was most amusing to behold the variety of courtly 
salutations that took place, and the different gra- 
dations of respect that were shown to her royal 
highness, fashioned, I presume, by the varied 
political feeling and bearing they held towards 
her royal husband. Lady Elizabeth and myself 
had great fun, quizzing and laughing at some of 
the characters, and the various costumes, and her 
royal highness was not backward in enjoying her 
joke, and passing her remarks at the end of each 
act, and before the curtain again rose.”’ 





Alas! who can forget the results to which “‘ the 
great fun of Lady Elizabeth and myself,’’ and 
other like sociabilities, were but a prelude? But 
it were lost labor to moralize over ‘*‘ My Adven- 
tures.’’ The second volume is, in its style, un- 
readable ; and for its matter ought to be unread. 





From the London Times. 
SLAVERY IN TURKEY. 


Tue following rather original despatch appears 
in ‘*the Correspondence with Foreign Powers 
relative to the slave trade.’? It is from our late 
ambassador at Constantinople to our late minister 
of foreign affairs : 


VISCOUNT PONSONBY TO VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


Terapia, Dec. 27, 1840. 

‘*My Lorn: I have paid the greatest attention 
to your lordship’s several instructions on the sub- 
ject of slavery in Turkey, with the hopes of arriv- 
ing at some result that would afford a chance of 
obtaining in any degree the object your lordship so 
earnestly desires to accomplish. I have mentioned 
the subject, and I have been heard with extreme 
astonishment, accompanied with a smile, at a prop- 
osition for destroying an institution closely inter- 
woven with the frame of society in this country, 
and intimately connected with the law and with the 
habits, and even the religion, of all classes of the 
people, from the sultan himself down to the low- 
est peasant. The sultans, for some centuries past, 
have never married, and the imperial race is per- 
petuated by mothers who are slaves. In all other 
families slaves may be, and often are, the mothers 
of legitimatized children, who are in all respects as 
much esteemed as those of legal wives. The 
admirals, the generals, the ministers of state, in 
great part have been originally slaves. In most 


fidence and influence with the head of the house. 
To carry what your lordship desires into ex. 
ecution it will be necessary to limit the law of suc. 
cession to the crown, and alter the policy that has 
so long guided the sultans in that respect, and 
also to change fundamentally the political and 
civil institutions and laws and the domestic arrange- 
ments of the people. Universal confusion would 
perhaps be the consequence of such violent changes, 
and probably those persons intended to be most 
benefited by them would be the greatest sufferers, 
The slaves are generally well ———— against 
ill-treatment by the habits of the Turks, and by the 
interests of masters, and their religious duty, and 
perhaps slaves in Turkey are not to be considered 
worse off than men everywhere else who are 
placed by circumstances in a dependent situation ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they may attain, and 
constantly do enjoy, the highest dignities, the 
greatest power, and largest share of wealth of any 
persons in the empire. I think that all attempts 
to effect your lordship’s purpose will fail, and | 
fear they might give offence if urged forward with 
importunity. I was asked, ‘* What would the 
English government think of the Sublime Porte 
if it was to call upon the sovereign of England 
and the people of England to alter the fundamen- 
tal law of their country, and change its domestic 
habits and customs, in order to please the taste of 
the Turks?’ I could perceive, in spite of the good- 
humored politeness with which this question was 
asked, that there was something like wounded feel- 
ing in the speaker. The Turks may believe us to 
be their superiors in the sciences, in arts, and in 
arms, but they are very far from thinking our 
wisdom or our morality greater than their own. 
**T have, ete. Ponsonry.”’ 

OrnaMeNTAL Statues ror THE Scott Moy- 
UMENT.—The workmen are now employed in 
placing the stone figures intended to decorate the 
architecture in the principal niches assigned to 
them. ‘Two of them have been fixed, one looking 
to the north, the other to the west. The former 
figure is a statue of Prince Charles Stuart, in the 
full highland garb. He is in the attitude of draw- 
ing his sword, and has an expression of defiance 
in his countenance. The figure is, on the whole, 
well executed, particularly the head, and has 
a pleasing effect: it was executed by Mr. A. 
Ritchie, of this city. The other figure represents 
‘*The Last Minstrel,’’ a reverend man, bare- 
headed, dressed in a flowing robe, in the act of 
touching his harp. This is a very picturesque 
and poetical figure, and does much credit to Mr. 
James Ritchie. We understand it is intended to 
place on the south or east side of the monument 
a figure of the ** Lady of the Lake,’’ which is 
already executed ; she is supposed to be just step- 
ping froma shallop, the prow of which, with oar, 
&c., is visible under her feet. This is the most 
pleasing figure of the three which has yet been 
executed. We believe the subject of the fourth is 
not yet decided upon, though a model of “ Meg 
Merriles’’ has been completed for the purpose.— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 








A cius is about being established at Berlin for 
the cultivation of English literature, and where 
only English is to be spoken. A large library of 
English works is to be purchased for the use of 
the members. Dr. Spiker and Dr. Forster are at 





families a slave enjoys the highest degree of con- 


the head of the undertaking. 
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From theJEnglish Review. 
1. Histoire des Frangais. Par J. C. L. Simonpe 
pe Sismonpi. Tom. xxix. Paris, 1842. 
2. History of the eighteenth century, and of the 
nineteenth till the overthrow of the French empire, 
with particular reference to mental cultivation and 
progress. By F. C. Scuiosser, Privy-Coun- 
cillor and Professor of History in the University 


of Heidelberg. Translated, with a Preface and 
Votes, by D. Davison, M.A. Lond., 1843-4. 
Parts i.—v. 


Nor in cookery, or costume, or journalism, is 
the French nation more honorably conspicuous 
above the rest of Christendom, than in history. 
Her favorite pursuits, in the present age, are 
writing histories and planting colonies. Both are 
cultivated with equal ardor, but with very different 
suecess ; her physical inability to colonize is not 
less clear than her intuitive power to chrenicle. 
No land ever produced three contemporary histo- 
rians surpassing Thierry, Michelet and Guizot. 
Assuredly, no country ever claimed such depen- 
dencies as Algeria and Oceania. It is only, how- 
ever, within the last fifty years, that our neighbors 
have made such noble advances in the cause of 
historical science. In the previous century they 
produced almost nothing. Voltaire offered some 
valuable suggestions to writers of history, though 
in these he mainly followed Bolingbroke, the 
founder of the school, and has no large claims to 
originality. Still he did some service to the 
cause ; and Hume and Robertson may debit him 
for many of their merits, and most of their faults. 
But to the title of an historian, he has no more 
claims in his own person than Sir Edward Bulwer. 
His so called histories are not only not histories, 
but they are not even materials for histories. It is 
impossible to receive any statement whatever upon 
Voltaire’s single authority. He is an extreme 
instance of the practical effect of his own prin- 
ciples: a caricature of the school. His object 
was to introduce philosophy, to show the mutual 
relations of events hitherto viewed as isolated, and 
to draw, from the past, lessons for the use of the 
future ; lessons which, in his hands, generally as- 
sumed the form of conclusions against religion and 
its ministers. But, unfortunately for his credit, 
in shaping these conclusions, he neglected the 
premises ; in drawing his inferences, he despised 
the facts. Whether a certain event ever did, or 
did not, occur, under certain conditions, and with 
certain circumstances, was a matter in his eyes of 
secondary importance. If it did not, it might have 
dene so; and the opportunity for an ingenious 
discourse was equally good, whether the subject 
were real or imaginary. Voltaire and his follow- 
ers took only one element of history, which they 
cultivated with great care ; and if there had been 
another party to supply them with genuine mate- 
rials, ready shaped to their hands, they might have 
produced some valuable pieces of work. History, 
a8 written by this school, may certainly be defined 
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less, too, the teaching may frequently be reputed 
instructive. ‘The only mischief is, that the ex- 
amples are generally fictitious. 

But another class of historians soon arose in 
France, who united to Voltaire’s sagacity an in- 
dustrious research, and a love of truth, to which 
he was a total stranger. The laborious accumu- 
lation of materials, which he satirized with such 
contempt, was soon re-commenced, and perhaps 
there is no country in which the sources of national 
history are now better known. As early as 1790, 
there appeared a Collection Universelle des Mé- 
motres Particuliers relatifs a I’ Histoire de France, 
which extended to the length of seventy volumes, 
though terminating with the sixteenth century ; 
and within the last five and twenty years, these 
publications have been enlarged and repeated con- 
tinually. The two collections of Petitot alone, 
one concluding and the other commencing with 
the accession of Henri Quatre, fill a hundred and 
thirty volumes. Buchon amassed fifty volumes of 
old croniques, from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century to the end of the fifteenth, and some other 
editors produced twenty volumes more pour servir 
a compléter toutes les collections sur cette matiére. 
Still more numerous are the records and recorders 
of modern times. The, mighty occurrences of the 
last sixty years, considered as materials for his- 
tory, surpass all the events between Charlemagne 
and Louis XIV.; and the same social and political 
conditions which called forth from the mass of the 
people generals, statesmen, and philosophers, 
created also historians. Memoirs of every com- 
mander, journals of every campaign, victories, 
conquests, sieges, of all degrees of merit and mag- 
nitude, crowd one upon the other. The list of 
Frenchmen who have not only written history, but 
written it decently, is too long for enumeration, 
and almost too large for belief. But almost all of 
them, as if by common consent er common appre- 
hension, have avoided the subject of the eighteenth 
century, or, to speak more strictly, of that large 
portion of it comprised in the reign of Louis XV. 
There are writers on the wars of the succession, 
who carry us down to the last miserable days of 
the Grand Monarque. The period of the regency 
is too compact and interesting a subject not to have 
attracted more than one historian. And the last 
decade of the century of course lends its moment- 
ous annals as a first chapter to all histories of 
modern France. But the long intermediate reign 
of Louis XV. is passed over in significant silence. 
It has not been absolutely left a blank, and even 
had it been more so, it could be illustrated very 
extensively from the annals of other countries. 
What we are observing is, the marked scarcity of 
all native authorities for this period, eompared 
with almost any other in French history. Asa 
matter of course, there are plenty of Mémoires of 
this age, and there must also be abundance of 
documents in safe preservation; but no use is 





as “‘ philosophy teaching by examples.” Doubt- 
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made of these materials. Mr. Alison, writing in 
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1833, can fill several octavo pages with the list of 
his French authorities, for the period between 
1789 and 1815. M. de Sismondi, writing in 1842, 
can cite no historian but Lacretelle for the period 
between 1750 and 1774. His other references are 
confined to the Siécle de Louis XV. ; a very few 
Memoirs; the Biographie Universelle; and the 
Mercure Historique. For all those wars which 
cost France the noble territory of Canada, and a 
score of island-colonies; for all those struggles 
which brought honor, though not victory, to her 
troops; M. de Sismondi acknowledges plainly that 
he relies upon English writers in default of all 
French authorities ; and that he relates the obsti- 
nate intrepidity of Burlamachi and Montcalm from 
the records of their conquering rivals.* The 
second of Petitot’s collections, though carried 
down to the peace of Paris, contains little but the 
Memoirs of Duclos, which is available for this 
period. Even Capefigue, that most indastrious of 
modern chroniclers, who has written as many his- 
tories as Sir Walter Scott left novels, has avoided 
this reign. He has written upon the Normans ; 
upon Hugh Capet ; on Philippe Auguste ; on the 
state depuis la mort de Philippe Auguste ; upon the 
League and Henri IV. ; upon Richelieu and Louis 
XIII. ; upon Mazarin and the Fronde ; upon Louis 
XIV. and the regency. But here the continuity 
of his chronicles is broken, and his yet unslaked 
zeal for writing is carried, per saltum, into the 
days of the consulate and the empire. It seems 
probable that this disposition on the part of French 
‘writers was rather confirmed at one time by the 
-view taken by government of the matter. About 
the middle of Napoleon's reign, (in the same year 
in which Lacretelle’s work on the eighteenth cen- 
tury first appeared,) M. Lemontey was invited to 
compose a History of France under the two last 
kings; and for this purpose he obtained from the 
imperial government two demands, which he spe- 
cially made ; viz., that he should be enabled to con- 
sult the archives, and be permitted to speak the 
‘trath. His two volumes on the regency, published 
in 1816, were the first-fruits of his researches, and 
show, most undeniably, his admirable abilities for 
the task he had undertaken. But on his death, 
about twenty years ago, it is said that the whole 
of his manuscripts were taken possession of by 
the French government. 

No doubt there are dangerons precedents to be 
found in such records; yet it might be supposed 
that the simple continuation of the history to 1815, 
would furnish sufficient correctives to an attentive 
reader. No doubt, too, the reign of this fifteenth 
Louis is less conducive to the self-respect of the 
French nation, than the times which preceded or 


‘those which followed it; yet, through very much 


of it the French armies well maintained their char- 
acter, and certainly at no other period of history 
can they show so fair an account with the troops 


* Hist. des Francais, xxix., pp. 171, 184, 235. See, 
“too, his judgment on Smollett, p. 119. 





of perfidious Albion. Marshal Saxe beat the Duke 
of Cumberland almost as surely and systematically 
as Marlborough beat Villars, or Wellington beat 
Soult. 

Till lately, the work of Lacretelle was the only 
publication to which a student of these times was 
generally referred. It was never reputed a work 
of great merit either at home or abroad ; but the 
number of editions through which it has passed 
since its first appearance, in 1808, is a sign that its 
subject was not wanting in attraction. It is alto- 
gether too much in the style of the last centary, to 
be quite satisfactory to the taste of the present. 
His disquisitions might have been written by Dr. 
Robertson, for whom as well as for Hume he 
records his great admiration. He regrets that 
Voltaire did not preserve the serious and impartial 
tone assumed by these English historians on eccle- 
siastical subjects ; and applauds particularly the 
introduction to the history of Charles V.; two re- 
marks which indicate his own character with to}- 
erable precision.* He has an inclination for anec- 
dote, and a sense of the ledicrous, which make his 
narrative lively and agreeable, but he did not think 
it necessary to add any vouchers for its accuracy. 
His work will now be in a great measure super- 
seded by the publication which we have mentioned 
at the head of this article. The twenty-ninth 
volume of the History of tic French concludes the 
reign of Louis XIV. It was not originally in- 
tended also to conclude the work, which was to 
have been continued to the assembly of the States 
General, in 1789. But M. Sismendi attached to 
this volume a final address to the public, in which 
he states that his age and infirmities compelled 
him, after the labor of four and twenty years, to 
stop within this short distance of his appointed 
resting-place. And in a few weeks afterwards he 
ended his useful and industrious life. It is still, 
therefore, to a foreigner that France owes the best 
history of these times. It is not, indeed, a suf- 
ficient history, and is probably far inferior to what 
Lemontey could have composed with his splendid 
materials ; but though many of its passages at the 
most interesting periods are not only derived, 
but are actually transcribed verbatim, from Lacre- 
telle, yet, on the whole, it far surpasses the 
Frenchman’s work in accurate narrative, in solid 
reasoning, and in serious spirit, and is not an un- 
worthy finale to the noble writings of Sismondi. 

The other publication which we have specified 
at the commencement of our remarks, is explained 
by the title as there transcribed. It is a transla- 
tion ; but as the author is an excellent English 
scholar, and has revised the translator’s pages, and 
prefixed a sign manual of his warrant and aj- 
proval, it may be considered equivalent to an origi- 
nal. Five parts only have appeared in England, 
and this, we are given to understand, is more than 
has been yet issued in Germany. Though the 


* Hist. de France pendant le xvisime Siécle, iii., P. 
148, 149. 
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work is called a ‘‘ history,”’ yet it is composed (we 
presume entirely) of lectures which the author 
delivered from his professorial chair, and displays, 
therefore, the usual character of such productions. 
The particular subject of reference which he has 
selected, monopolizes four fifths of the pages 
hitherto published. The mental cultivation and 
progress of England, Germany, and France, are 
traced with immense learning and industry through 
four closely printed parts; it is only with the 
commencement of the fifth that we enter upon 
political history, which is introduced to us by a 
chapter on the War of Succession in Spain. Here 
then we have a tangible piece of history written by 
a German, and it exhibits very fully the merits and 
the demerits which seem peculiar to that country. 
No person will deny that an. intelligent reader 
might peruse the whole of Niebuhr’s History of 
Rome, and the whole of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, without gaining anything but a total con- 
fusion of ideas, if his reading were confined to 
these works in their respective periods; and yet 
neither will any person deny that the best classical 
or ecclesiastical scholars of any age would find in 
them both instruction and improvement. Roscoe’s 
Life of Leo X., leaves a student with a very clear 
idea of the pope and his times. Is there a single 
pontiff of whose age and reign such a knowledge 
could be obtained from Ranket Yet few persons 
would like to assert that Leopold Ranke was an 
inferior writer to William Roscoe. The same re- 
marks will apply to Schlosser. We are not quite 


sure whether we ought to regard these volumes as | 


mere lectures, or whether the author considers 
them, in this published shape, as a history. If 
they are lectures, there is little to be said; for in 
this case, certain preparatory qualifications must 
of course be presumed in the audience, the amount 
of which it rests with the University of Heidelberg 
and Professor Schlosser to determine. But if the 
book be a history, and we take the wars of the 
succession by an Englishman, and the wars of the 
succession by a German ;* and compare Lord 
Mahon’s way of telling a story with Herr Schlos- 
ser’s way of telling a story ; it is impossible not to 
conclude that a serious organic difference subsists 
between the perceptive faculties of the two nations. 
But though we conceive that it would be difficult 
to form a clear idea of the last century from the 
single work of Schlosser, we think it impossible to 
form a sufficient one without it. If it be not 
already a history for English readers, it supplies 
most admirable materials for making one; the 
process being simply to select the facts and the 
authorities, and discard the reflections, metaphysi- 
cal and—religious. If our ordinary definitions and 
conceptions of history are correct, the German 
nation cannot claim the second place in this sci- 
_* Though their titles are the same, yet the works are 
different. Lord Mahon’s book is literally a History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain, Schlosser’s is a His- 


‘ory of the Wars of the Spanish Succession all over the 
content. 
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ence. Its other claims can well enable it to con- 
éede this rank to another land, and that land, we 
think, should be Great Britain. 

On a future occasion we will endeavor to make 
good our position. At present we must return to 
the reign of Louis XV. It has, indeed, always 
appeared to us a reign of most extraordinary inter- 
est, though only so, of course, as connected with 
the catastrophe succeeding it. But if, while we 
read the events of the sixth decade of the century, 
we bear in mind, as we proceed, what happened 
in the last, all the occurrences assume a strange 
and ominous aspect, and induce us to linger curi- 
ously over points which we might otherwise care- 
lessly pass. ‘‘ As when aman has been cut off 
by sudden death, we are curious to know whether 
his previous words or behavior indicated any sense 
of his coming fate, so we examine the records of a 
state of things just expiring, anxious to observe 
whether, in any point, there may be discerned an 
anticipation of the great future, or whether all was 
‘blindness and insensibility.”’"* And certainly, in 
| this case, the examination leaves the catastrophe 
‘quite intelligible. The twenty-ninth volume of 
/Sismondi introduces us with perfect ease to the 
first volume of Alison. The following sheets will 
contain a few remarks on this reign, and the title 
at the head of this page will show the particular 
event which has been selected to give some con- 
sistence to the narrative. There is an eclesiastical 
work, of good repute, especially devoted to the 
events of this century ;t but we have purposely 
abstained from quoting it, and have confined our- 
selves to profane histories and writers. Schlos- 
ser’s work at present, does not reach to these 
times. 

We must go back a little. The state in which 
Louis XIV. left the court, the noblesse, and the 
clergy, is both important and remarkable. It was 
not till after the culmination of his glory that he 
used any great severity in ecclesiastical matters. 
The peace of Nimeguen was a record of his power ; 
from that time his fortune declined; and seven 
years afterwards, on the 12th of October, 1685, 
appeared what is termed the Revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. The truth is, the edict of Nantes 
had been revoked long ago, within thirty years of 
its publication. Indeed, the stipulations of the 
original deed were such, that no government, with 
any pretence to authority, could possibly permit 
them to remain in force. Most of our readers 
must have noticed, in Bishopsgate-street, a large 
stone building, called the Wesleyan Centenary 
Hall. If they can imagine a senate assembled in 
that building, representing, for political as well as 
spiritual purposes, the opinions of their constitu- 
ents: possessed of large funds; keeping in their 
pay and direction an effective and well-disciplined 
militia, holding strong fortresses in the south and 





* Arnold. Lecture ii. 
+ Mémoires pour servir a |’Histoire Ecclésiastique pen- 
dant le xvimmme Siécle. 4 vols. Paris, 1815. 
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west of England, whereof the governors were to 
be appointed by the crown, subject to the approval 
of Dr. Hannah, and ready in each and all of these 
departments for prompt and determined action, they 
will have an idea oF the privileges successfully 
claimed by the Protestants in 1598. But such a 
state of things could not, of course, exist for any 
length of time; and when Richelieu, with his 
Quintus Curtius in his hand, had thrown the 
mole across the harbor of his Protestant Tyre, the 
edict of Nantes was virtually annulled in every 
point except the tolerance of the reformed religion, 
a point which the conqueror most freely conceded. 
This tolerance was withdrawn by Louis in 1685, 
in an act which was less a revocation of any former 
edict than a new enactment of most severe and 
barbarous penalties against the profession of Pro- 
testanism, and which, we may observe, was issued 
without the consent, and against the judgment, of 
the Roman Pontiff. It is remarkable, as showing 
the general direction the king’s mind had taken, 
that in this same year, he had married Madame de 
Maintenon. Only five years before he had forbid- 
den all prosecutions for witchcraft in his courts, a 
veto against which one of his enlightened parlia- 
ments sent him up a solemn remonstrance. We 
shall not fully appreciate this step without recol- 
lecting, that in 1716, people were hanged for this 
offence at Huntingdon. Volumes of history are 
contained in a page of dates. 

The great Louis, both by instinct and instruc- 
tion, was a foe to all dissent. He wished his do- 
minions to be universally Catholic, as well as abso- 
lutely loyal; and amongst the noblesse, in a very 
great measure, he succeeded. In his predeces- 
sor’s reign, many of the most ancient families, in- 
cluding the princely houses of Rohan, Turenne, 
and Sully, were Huguenots. Before the end of 
the century they were all Roman Catholics. It is 
true that Bossuet, in the interval, was writing 
histories and issuing expositions: but more per- 
suasion lodged at Versailles than at Meaux. No 
services were allowed to counterbalance hetero- 
doxy. Du Quesne had beaten the greatest sea- 
man of the bitterest enemies the king had; yet, 
when he was presented, after the death of de 
Ruyter, he heard more reproaches on his faith, 
than compliments on his valor. The devoutness 
of the court was exemplary. Through a reign of 
seventy ney Louis never ate meat on a fast-day, 
except from illness, or omitted to attend mass, 
except on a march. But with all this, the Ro- 
man Church had a most undutiful son. Like an- 
other most royal catholic, Louis demurred at all 
spiritual authority, except as represented in his 
own person. He quarrelled outright with Inno- 
cent XI., than whom a more upright and virtuous 
pontiff has seldoun filled the chair of St. Peter. In 
1682 he summoned an assembly of his clergy ; 
and the convocation, at the suggestion of the 
court, passed four articles, which might have 
headed the confession of Augsburg. ithin a 
few months after he had driven the Protestants 
from France, he sent an ambassador to Rome with 
three squadrons of cavalry, and the servant of the 
most Christian king deliberately insulted the head 
of his church in his own palace. A few steps more 
would have led to open schism. The papal nun- 
cio was imprisoned; the French ambassador ex- 
communicated ; and the royal troops had entered 
the states of the church, and were investing Avig- 
non. In the end Louis succumbed, though not 


bination of circumstances had this quarrel pro- 
duced, that in 1687 Innocent was actually trans- 
mitting subsidies to William of Orange, the 
hero of Protestantism, against Louis of France, 
the most Catholic sovereign; and the stores of 
the papal treasury might have aided in estab- 
lishing forever the reformed religion in these 
islands! 
But, absolutely as this monarch ruled, there 
was a power to which he could not attain—a 
power to which few have made any approach, ex- 
cept the society of which we are presently to 
speak—the dominion over the conscietices of men. 
very one is acquainted with the nature and ori- 
gin of the opinions which are comprised in the 
title of Jansenism—opinions which spread in 
spite, and greatly in consequence, of the opposi- 
tion which they encountered from the throne. |: 
is not meant to assert that there was no sincerity 
in the Jansenist party. It, probably, contained a 
due proportion of members whose Calvinism was 
conscientious, and whose moroseness was un- 
feigned. But it, undoubtedly, also numbered 
many in its ranks whose motives for enlisting were 
wholly secular. Politically speaking, it was the 
only ground (except one) which could be taken in 
opposition to the court, and court doctrines, and 
to some minds opposition of some sort is abso- 
lutely necessary. All who were disaffected to 
the king, all who envied the reigning mistress, all 
who were unsuccessful at Versailles, all, in fact, 
who were of any party at all, and were not of the 
court party, joined the Jansenists. One of its 
earlier leaders was Madame de Longueville! 
Theologically speaking, dissent from the Roman 
church had assumed, as its last phase in France, 
the form of Jansenism. More overt and violent 
measures in times past had been tried and check- 
ed. Jansenism was a convenient creed for all who 
were unsatisfied at being Catholics, and were in- 
disposed to become Huguenots. All whose spir- 
itual pride could acquiesce only in a creed and 
preacher of their own election, all whose distem- 
pered minds craved the stimulus of persecution, 
swelled the ranks of this sect. There was one 
more shape of opposition to the church and crown, 
which was to come by and by; and its shadow 
was already faintly cast before it. It is well re- 
marked by Schlosser, that even as early as these 
times, the court no longer exclusively or mainly 
set the fashion to the city. There had sprung 
up, in Paris, small circles of society, characterized 
by freedom of thought and discourse ; circles, in- 
dependent of Versailles, the influence of whose 
opinions over the public mind was gradually ex- 
tending itself. These circles had no real symp- 
thy with any religious party, but they gave ad- 
mission and encouragement to the learning and 
talent which was exiled from court to make way 
for hunting and minuets, and they speedily in- 
cluded many noble and powerful associates. 

The reign of Louis had seen the growth of Jan- 
senism, and it was to witness what, to al] appear- 
ance, was its fall. The real strength of the party 
died with the Port-Royalists. In the times oi! 
Paseal and Tillemont, it could boast not only o! 
much of the piety and sincerity, but also of the 
wit and wisdom, of the kingdom. But from this 
character it had sunk to the strange condition we 
have described in the paragraph above, as the de- 
fenders which it had so oe a found died 
away without leaving successors. In the mean 





during his opponent’s lifetime. So strange a com- 
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Jesuits began to tell, and this not only by dimin- 
ishing its influence and curtailing its opportuni- 
ties, bet by injuring its principles and infecting its 
adherents. he first fair blow was struck by In- 
nocent X., at the close of his pontificate. On the 
ist of June, 1653, he condemned the five proposi- 
tions which had been laid before him for this pur- 
pose. The Jansenists acquiesced in the yet sel 
nation, but abjured the ownership of any such 
tenets. The next pope declared formally that the 
propositions were to be found in the book of Janse- 
nius and the creed of his admirers. The refrac- 
tory party still disputed his infaflibility in matters 
of fact, though they saved their orthodoxy by ad- 
mitting it in matters of faith. Indeed, on this 
point a strong body of the Gallican elergy joined 
them; a new pontiff, in 1668, relaxed the strict- 
ness of the test, and for some years they continued 
to thrive, or at least to hold their own. At 
length, in 1713, their indefatigable enemies pro- 
cured the famous bull Unigenitus, which was 
carefully made so sweeping and so decisive, as to 
leave the Jansenists no further hope of escape, 
and no alternative between accepting the constitu- 
tion, or defying the Roman see. It was not to be 
supposed that this bull would be very amicably re- 
ceived; and some of the tumults attending its 
introduction we shall hereafter allude to; but we 
have now brought the Jansenists down to the 
death of Louis, and we must turn to another sub- 
ject. Meantime, the reader will bear away with 
him the leading facts, that the party at this period 
had degenerated in talent and repute, in principles 
and power, and that they had at length been for- 
mally condemned by the papal court. 

It is quite unnecessary to advert to the estab- 
lishment, or objects, or achievements, of the order 
of the Jesuits, even if we could afford to throw the 
opening of our story so far back as the sixteenth 
century. Unquestionably, they well deserve the 
praise of having performed the service on which 
they were sent, and answered the purpose for 
which they were intended. But, precisely at the 
critical period that Port Royal was rising, and 
Pascal writing ; precisely at the moment that they 
were pitted against the ablest adversaries they had 
ever met; precisely at this time, of all others, had 
they assumed a position and a spirit totally opposed 
to the maxims by which they had been originally 
guided. ‘They were established as the firmest de- 
fenders of the Roman see ; they were now gen- 
erally indifferent to its interests ; often hostile to 
them. They were sworn to the renunciation of 
worldly ties ; they were now the richest mer- 
chants, and most eager manufacturers in Europe. 
They were bound to give gratuitous instruction to 
the youth of their provinces ; they had now neg- 
lected this duty, or occasionally set a price on its 
performance. 

Yet there was something to be said on all these 
charges. A century of peace had introduced as 
much indolence, and as much corruption into the 
papal court, as into the Society of Jesus. It 
would be difficult to name a legitimate administra- 
tion of any age or country, under which church 
goods were less secure or more perverted than 
under Innocent X. and Alexander VII. There 
was no longer any danger of Europe becoming 
Protestant ; and there was no longer any active 
effort to make it Romish. The peculiar services, 
therefore, of the Jesuits were less in demand, they 
were less intimately connected with the court of 
Rome, and they were left to secure friends and to 
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build fortunes in their respective countries. At 
this period their order supplied a confessor to 
évery Roman Catholic sovereign ; and in France 
they were so well satisfied with their influence and 
their position, that they unhesitatingly adhered to 
the king in his early skirmishes with the pope—a 
piece of conduct which the Roman see repaid by 
forbidding some of their customs, and proscribing 
some of their opinions. Commerce, it was true, 
was interdicted by their rule. Yet, to a certain 
extent, it was absolutely unavoidable. They had 
missions in every corner of the earth, including 
even Japan and China. Their colleges were all 
in the closest communication with each other. A 
system of exchange, and of monetary transactions, 
was as indispensably requisite to their operations, 
as a banker and treasurer to those of the Church 
Missionary Society; and their wide connexions, 
rapid information, and characteristic acuteness, 
speedily secured them a preéminence in these 
affairs. Even their more ordinary mercantile en- 
gagements were not without excuse. In their 
kingdom of Paraguay, they provided for the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual wants of a whole 
population; a provision, of course, involving all 
the machinery of exportation. Ifa society of such 
a heterogeneous nature were to exist at all, it 
seems impracticable to put any bounds to their op- 
erations. Their compactness, their ubiquity, their 
discipline, their correspondence, gave them enor- 
mous commercial advantages. They could not 
only manufacture cloth, or transmit money benefi- 
cially for the use of their own body, but they 
could do it for the people at large better and 
cheaper than anybody else—a circumstance which 
was very soon discovered ; and the Jesuits speedi- 
ly monopolized in many districts the trade in the 
most lucrative articles. All this while commerce 
was expressly forbidden by the institute ! 

The principle of teaching the young was one 
which the order had observed with somewhat more 
fidelity. It was, in fact, too promising a source 
of influence to be altogether neglected. But now, 
all in accordance with their change of policy, they 
selected principally the sons of rich or noble 
houses ; and not only this, but they exacted from 
them, under some pretence or other, a periodical 
honorarium. Their aim was to substitute some- 
thing or other for the necessity which first called 
them forth, and which now seemed to exist no 
longer. Their object was dominion; their road 
to it through the consciences of men. To this end 
their wealth was made subservient. To this end 
they fashioned their morality and accommodated 
their conduct. They wanted to monopolize the 
keeping of men’s consciences, and to make them- 
selves indispensable, as confessors, to all Catholic 
Christendom. For these offices they made the 
best bidding, and were accepted. 

Against a society so disposed did Pascal and 
Arnauld write. There was no difficulty in ex- 
posing this system of convenient ethics. There 
was no difficulty in showing, that if they wished 
to subjugate nations, it was no longer for the Ro- 
man see ; if they wished to make converts, it was 
no longer converts to Christianity. Perhaps it 
was not clearly demonstrable that they had knelt 
to Confucius in China, or that they had legalized 
the idolatry of the oriental Uranus; but there did 
seem to be reasons for coming to the conclusion 
that, for a due consideration of power or place, 
they would barter any doctrine of morality or reli- 
We have mentioned this Order in connex- 
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ion with the Jansenists, because it was necessary 
to the ready comprehension of the story, that an 
outline should be premised of their respective po- 
sitions at the accession of Louis XV. Moreover, 
as far as mutual hate and incessant conflicts can 
connect two parties, their histories are undoubt- 
edly allied to each other. But the idea that the 
Jansenists effected the ruin of the Jesuits is alto- 
gether mistaken. The Jesuits were the heredita- 
ry and disciplined enemies of Calvinism in eve 
guise. Against this they had been bred, trained, 
and kept; and on this point they never lost or in- 
termitted their instinctive hostility, Abundant, 
however, as the Order had always been in learning 
and talent beyond all others, they could produce 
at this period no writer able enough to exchange 
epistles with Pascal, although in the principles of 
the Port-Royalists, there was matter for a counter- 
volume of provincial letters, as ample as any an- 
tagonist could have required. Still, the Jesuits 
suffered little at the time, beyond the insensible 
injury to their cause which such an exposure 
would be perpetually working as long as the book 
was in circulation. They had the ear of the king, 
and they exercised the patronage of the court. 

We have now to trace a further change in the 
relative positions, and in the principles also, of 
these two parties. In 1709, the king’s confessor, 
Pere La Chaise, died, and was succeeded by Le 
Tellier, provincial of the Order. The conduct of 
this man has been most violently assailed; but 
D’Alembert, no strong partizan, admits his belief 
that he was conscientious and sincere. His first 
act was to level Port Royal with the ground. 
This act of barbarity was not forgotten, when the 
day of retribution came ; the memory of the dead 
Jansenists did more harm to the Jesuits than all 
the spite of the living. The next act of Le Tel- 
lier, with the same end in view, was to procure the 
bull Unigenitus, which we have mentioned before. 
It was issued in 1713. Its publication, indepen- 
dently of all other results, produced these two re- 
markable effects. Jt made the Jansenists heretics, 
and it made the Jesuits papists. Formerly, Jan- 
senism was inaccessible. If an accused individual 
were inclined to prevaricate, there was no way of 
bringing the charge home to him. He could ac- 
cept the bull of 1653, in a sense fixed by himself. 
He could demur to the bull of 1665, without com- 
promising his orthodoxy. And as to his tenets on 
disputed points, he might explain them away. He 
might aver himself a good Catholic, and there was 
no refuting him. But the test now was not Jan- 
senism, it was the Bull. It was not an indefinite 
term, it was the constitution of 1713. Le Tellier 
and Beaumont could grapple with the miserable 
Calvinists as effectually as Claverhouse with the 
wretched Scotch Covenanters thirty years before. 
‘“‘It was just, ‘ Will ye tak the test?’ if not, 
‘Make ready—present—fire !’—and there lay the 
recusant.”’ 

Not less striking was the change on the other 
side. After hesitating and vacillating for years, 
the court of Rome had at last spoken out, decided- 
ly, in favor of the Jesuits ; and the Jesuits returned 
the compliment, by a renewal of their ancient 
fealty to the court of Rome. From this time, we 
shall find them no longer in opposition to the in- 
terests of the pontiff, but amongst his firmest sup- 
porters ; and from this period, too, can be dated an 
alteration in their general policy, which, if we could 
trust the conscientiousness of their motives, would 
redound considerably to their credit. It was not 
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to be expected that they would spare their ancient 
enemies now they had them so utterly prostrate, 
“The Jesuits,’’ says old Fuller, ‘owe no man 
any malice, making always present payment 
thereof.”” They certainly did their utmost to 
crush the Jansenists, but they also attacked worse 
people than these ; they revised their ethics, and 
repaired their discipline, and whether in sincerity 
or otherwise, they were not seldom to be found on 
the side of religion and order, as we shail presently 
more fully see. 

At length, on the Ist of September, 1715, after 
a reign longer than that of any monarch except 
Aurungzebe, as miserable as Louis XI., and as 
utterly deserted as William the Conqueror, Louis 
le Grand expired. The first act of the parliament 
was to set aside his testamentary dispositions. A 
regency was formed from the late opposition party ; 
and the policy of the new court may be briefly 
characterized as the reverse of the old one. The 
differences with England were exchanged for the 
most amicable relations, which in a few months 
resulted in the Triple Alliance. Estrangement 
from Spain was a natural consequence. As for 
religious parties, neither the Regent nor Dubois 
had the smallest consideration for them, except in 
a political point of view ; an exception, however, 
which, as we have before implied, is a wide one. 
As the Jesuits were in power with Louis, it fol- 
lowed, according to rule, that the Jansenists should 
come into power under the Regent ; for this party, 
though crushed by persecution, was still looked 
upon somehow as the opposite to the Jesuits. 

oreover, St. Simon was a Jansenist. All im- 
prisoned victims of this sect were accordingly 
released; but the new government was by no 
means inclined to gratify their equitable desires 
for retaliation, and the Jesuits were, therefore, 
simply dismissed, to leave room for a short as- 
cendancy of Jansenism. A chaos of plots fol- 
lowed. Alberoni, in Spain, being out of confi- 
dence, leagued with all in France who were out 
of office, including of course the Jesuits. The 
aim of the conspirators was to set up their own 
party instead of the Regent's; in other words, to 
subvert the whole administration, depose the Re- 

ent, and transfer the succession (in the event of 
uis XV. th’s death) from the house of Orleans 
to the children of Madame de Montespan. ‘This 
reversion of the crown was thought a most im- 
rtant point. It had formed one article of che 
Triple Alliance. So little trust was then placed 
on the life of the sickly young king, who after- 
wards lived for fifty years a life that would have 
killed a camel, reigned only twelve months Jess 
than our George the Third, and died at last the 
death of an innocent child, from never having 
been inoculated. 

The detection of this plot was followed by no 
severities ; and the lapse of a few months brought 
peaceably round to that party of the conspirators 
in whom we are most interested the objects they 
had sought through violence and treason. The 
reader will remember that the bull Unigenitus had 

rovoked great opposition ; in fact, it had never 

n fairly received. D’Alembert says, that when 
Louis XIV. first read it, he imagined the con- 
demned propositions were articles of faith; and 
was astonished when his confessor told him they 
were recited for his abhorrence. He adds, that it 
was submitted by the monarch to a synod of forty 
prelates, of whom a minority of nine were op- 
posed to it. The king was lamenting that he 
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could not procure unanimity. ‘‘ There is nothing 
more easy,’ observed a lady near him; “‘ your 
majesty has only to imply your permission that 
the thirty-one bishops —_ join the other nine !”’ 
It did not seem very probable that the Jesuits, 
exiled and disgraced, could achieve what they 
had failed to do as favorites and rulers. Yet so it 
actually came to The agent was Dubois. 
St. Simon says, that ecclesiastics make bad min- 
jsters, because they sacrifice to their own chance 
of a cardinal’s hat all advantages resulting to the 
state. There seems some ground for his remark. 
At all events, it was not likely that Dubois could 
resist what even the good Fleury desired. Hav- 
ing succeeded in becoming an archbishop, he 
wished to be a cardinal. An exchange of ser- 
vices was soon agreed upon. The Jesuits were 
reinstated at court, and allowed to provide a con- 
fessor for the young king. The parliament hap- 
pened at this moment to be in exile ; the minister 
recalled them, on condition of their formally en- 
registering the bull, which then became law. 
The Regent easily leagued with the Jesuits against 
his old friends ; and the Jansenists, both religious 
and political, were thus in a worse plight than 
ever. Dubois enjoyed for the short remainder of 
his life his hat and his title. Neither his being 
consecrated an archbishop, nor created a cardinal, 
is a much more remarkable circumstance, than his 
ever having been introduced into public notice at 
all, except in the pillory. When he was first 
trusted in a station of decency, his royal master, 
who well knew the failings of his old companion, 
read him a monitory lecture, which for brevity 
and moderation is a perfect pattern: ‘LL’ Abbe, 
un peu de droiture, je t’en prie!”” 

But neither the Regent nor his councillor re- 
mained much longer on the scene. The cardinal 
expired in 1723, unattended by any minister of 
religion, for he had despatched the priest from his 
bedside to learn the necessary forms of adminis- 
tering the Viaticum to a prince of the church. 
His master follewed in a few months, leaving his 
duchess surviving him, and three daughters, whose 
lives suggested the following epitaph for their pa- 
rent’s tomb: ‘‘ Here lies Idleness, the mother of 
all vice.”’ Meantime, the young king was com- 
ing to an age of discretion, a period which arrived 
seven years sooner with the kings of France than 
with natives of England. His good preceptor, 
Fleury, had done for him all that he could, all 
perhaps that could be done for Louis XV. He 
had given him some feelings of religion, feelings 
which developed themselves in some shape or 
other, however profitless or miserable, throughout 
his life. The king was not stupid, not cruel; he 
was not eager for war; he was not jealous of his 
noblesse; he was not didactically mischievous ; 
he might have exerted his power to procure more 
immediate and universal desolation ; but as far as 
regards his positive individual duties as a man and 
& prince, it must be acknowledged that his life 
could not have been more infamous and disgrace- 
ful, if he had been educated by Dubois or Rip- 
perda. At this period, he was attached to Fleury 
with the fondness of a child; but the old man 
offered no impediment to the appointment of M. le 
Due de Bourbon, as prime minister, reserving 
only to himself the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs. This short administration is chiefly re- 
markable as having provided Louis with a queen. 
When Philip of Spain acceded, in January, 1720, 
to the Quadruple Alliance, one of his induce- 
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ments had been the promise of the young king’s 
hand for the Infanta Mary Anne, who had ac- 
cordingly been sent, at the mature age of four 
years, to Paris, to be educated in her future 
country. Various considerations had now com- 
bined to render this alliance unpromising and dis- 
tasteful ; and there were no surer means of nulli- 
fying the contract than concluding a fresh one. 
Our George the First was sounded about the 
Princess Anne, but he boldly avowed that no 
daughter of his should become a Roman Catholic. 
There was a man wandering about the world in 
embarrassed circumstances, who had been a king, 
and who was destined to become a king again. 
He had a daughter, who was gentle, good, pious, 
pennyless, and homeless; and for her hand he 
one morning received a proposal from the king of 
France and Navarre. Stanislaus could make no 
objections to such an offer, and Maria Leczinska 
became the Queen of Louis XV. As the Infanta 
was now a dead weight, the Duc de Bourbon 
ee gr the little lady up carefully, and sent her 

ck to Madrid. It may be imagined what the 
pp of all the people upon earth, thought 
of such a proceeding! ‘There never was such an 
uproar—not even at the Popish Plot or the South 
Sea Bubble. The course which naturally sug- 
gested itself to the populace, was the immediate 
massacre of every Frenchman in Spain. In fact, 
they were prevented with difficulty, and by strata- 
gem. ‘The queen tore off her bracelet, which 
contained a miniature of Louis, and trampled it 
under her feet. William Stanhope was then our 
ambassador at the Spanish court. The queen 
turned round to him, ‘* Here ’s a one-eyed black- 
guard,’’ (the Duc de Bourbon unfortunately shared 
the deformity of Hannibal and Philip of Mace- 
don,) ‘‘ here ’s a one-eyed blackguard,’’ said she, 
‘* has been and sent back my daughter!’"* The 
infuriated lady actually procured a proclamation, by 
which all Frenchmen were desired instantly to quit 
the soil of Spain, and was only mollified by a device 
of her husband, who coolly proceeded to prepare 
for his own departure, as being included in the 
proscribed nation. A more important consequence 
of this very unhandsome step was the instant 
reconciliation of the courts of Madrid and Vienna. 

The year after this diplomatic exploit, the Duc 
de Bourbon was summarily dismissed from power. 
He could not contain himself within the reasonable 
limits marked out for him by Fleury. He would 
have all or none; and the Jatter portion accord- 
ingly became his share, and the former the share 
of the cardinal. Fleury’s sole ministry here com- 
menced: an administration pretty nearly corre- 
sponding with that of Walpole in its duration and 
policy, though there was difference enough in the 
character and motives of the two leaders. The 
period of Fleury’s death has been taken as a point 
at which to separate this reign into two great 
divisions. As a matter of convenience, there is no 
objection to this arrangement : it divides the time 
equally ; and, looking broadly over affairs, the first 
half appears peaceful, and the second warlike. 
But we shall be quite mistaken if we suppose thati 
the loss of this statesman turned the current of 
things, or, that the extension even of his long life 
would have averted much of what followed. The- 
death of Fleury was no such signal for changes as- 
the fall of Wolsey or the disgrace of Clarendon. 
All the elements of political, and social, and ree 


* Coxe. Bourbon Kings of Spain, ii. 334. 
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ligious disdrganization, had developed themselves, 
and were at work, during his life time. He.saw 
his country plunged into wars; he saw his king 
plunged into debauchery ; he saw the people 
plunged into infidelity. Versailles, in 1740, dif- 
fered only in degree from Versailles in 1760. 
Madame de Pompadour was at least as respectable 
as Madame du Mailly. The Parisian coteries 
were in full operation. The worst of Voltaire’s 
poems had appeared ; and a more infamous writer 
even than he, the physician La Mettrie, was 
thriving and publishing in the heart of Paris. 
The cardinal saw all this, and could only suppose 
that *‘ when all reverence for heavenly things, and 
all respect for earthly things, were thus lost, the 
end of the world was drawing nigh.’’* The only 
troubles which had not yet arisen, were those of 
finance. In Fleury’s time the court had been but 
venially extravagant, and the wars had not yet 
been paid for. “The good old ecclesiastic had re- 
moved all the most oppressive imposts ; he left a 
rich revenue without a burdensome tax, one sixth 
of which paid all state debts—and died poor. A 
noble character for a minister of France in the 
eighteenth century ! 

A return to our history of the Jesuits will show 
that another and most powerful element of evil in 
this wretched kingdom—the quarrels between dif- 
ferent classes of society—was actively at work 
during Fleury’s ministry. We left the two re- 
ligious parties still skirmishing, the Jansenists 
foiled, and the Jesuits triumphant. We still 
couple the Jansenists with their redoubtable adver- 
saries, though the real representatives of these 
principles were now nearly powerless. But a 
stronger body of auxiliaries was presently to ap- 
pear on the field, on whom we may say a few 
words, as they will play a most important part in 
following scenes. The parliaments of Frnaes, 
eighteen in number, with that of Paris at their 
head, were the administrators of the law, civil and 
criminal, throughout the country, and, as they as- 
serted, the guardians of the law also; and their 
registration of any enactment was necessary to 
make it binding on the subject. These bodies will 
appear in most violent opposition to the court, the 
Jesuits and the dignified clergy. Evidence will 
be given to show that their actuating motives did 
not generally include a spirit of justice, a spirit of 
liberty, or a spirit of religion, though such feelings 
were often pretended, and were, perhaps, some- 
times, influential with individual members. From 
the very foundation of the society, they had always 
looked with an evil eye upon the Jesuits. The 
Order was a powerful body, living in the heart of 
the kingdom, with laws of its own, independent 
of those administered by the parliaments, and 
perhaps in opposition to them. It was a kind of 
manifestation of the spiritual power, as distinguish- 
ed from the temporal ; it looked to an Italian gen- 
eral instead of a French king. All this was 
extremely offensive to the judicial bodies, and their 
jealousy was exasperated by the rise and success 
of the Order in spite of them. Especially was 
their anger excited by the bull Unigenitus, which, 
they asserted, and not without reason, was in de- 
rogation of the laws of the land and the dignity 
of the crown. Nevertheless, by stratagem and by 
force, they were constrained, as we have seen, to 
register this signal triumph of their enemies. But 
they were ready to exact full compensation for all 


* See the Cardinal's own words quoted from Rauchon’s 
MS. by Schlosser, ¢. ii., § iii. 
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policy towards the Jesuits was such as might have 





injuries as soon as an opportunity offered. Fleury’s 


expected from his character. He was no un- 
flinching partisan of the Order: but he was stil] 
less inclined towards Jansenism. He used to say, 
that the Jesuits were good servants, but bad mas- 
ters. He saw that infidelity was rampant, and he 
knew that they would now be its most disciplined 
an ists. He was a good Roman Catholic, 
and he saw that they were now the sworn allies 
of the Pope. On the whole, he looked upon them 
with favor, which was quickened, perhaps, by the 
compliments of their master. He received a cardi- 
My hat, and declared himself in support of the 
bull. 

An event soon occurred to bring the parties into 
actual collision. A bishop had preached what was 
considered Jansenism; a investigation, he was 
exiled. The parliament took up his cause on 
legal grounds, and were only subdued by the intro- 
duction of the royal prerogative. Even then, they 
adopted the ext inary measure of proceeding 
in person to Marly to remonstrate, but they were 
dismissed without an audience. Just at this crisis, 
occurred a death, which created as great a stir as 
the death of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey. It was 
that of the Abbé Paris. He had been (as, indeed, 
were many individual Jansenists) a man of great 
piety and benevolence. His tomb was crowded, 
first with visitors, and then, with worshippers, and 
the event was, the exhibition of those alleged 
miracles which everybody is acquainted with. 
These circumstances served to keep the whole 
city in a tumult; and at this period, even under 
Fleury himself, the quarrels and recriminations 
between the parties got to sueh a pitch as could 
only be exceeded by the scenes of twenty years 
later, and were attended with the same dreadful 
exposure of all reverential subjects to the infidel 
philosophers. Even as early as this, a bishop 
actually inserted, in his charge to his clergy, a 
chanson against the parliament ! 

Such was the state in which the cardinal left 
the kingdom at his death in 1743. There was 
little probability that any one would be able to 
check, in their full career, the evils which he had 
been unable to curb at starting. There was little 
room for any fresh element of mischief ; but the 
old ones continued working with tenfold activity. 
The ways of Louis had been evil: they began to 
get worse. Whatever undisgracefu} points of char- 
acter this monarch possessed, were the remains of 
his boyish education. After the age of twelve 

ears, he made no step in wisdom or knowledge, 
in firmness or dignity. He was far from being 
deficient in natural acuteness. He was a shrewd 
judge of character, and after Fleury’s death, was 
ittle under the influence of any of his own sex. 
His carriage towards the ladies of his court was 
remarkable for courtliness and grace ; towards 
men, his manners were reserved and distant, his 
replies curt and shy. He shunned all public seei- 
ety. His only oceupation was hunting. When 
the hounds were not ordered of a morning, the 
word in the palace used to be given, with literal 
truth, Le roi ne fait rien aujourd’hui. In Eng- 
land, though we still have a master of the buck- 
hounds, yet the real barbarie taste for hunting !s 
not traceable in our monarchs below James I. 
But in France, the last Louises were hike our first 
Henries. And certainly it was more royal to hunt 
boars, like Louis XV., than small birds, like Louis 
XIII. Cingq-Mars was very nearly entering into 4 
conspiracy against his master, before that one 
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which cost him his head. It was not that Louis 
was personally harsh towards him, but no human 
being, as he said, could stand and catch thrushes 
more than seven hours a-day. 

Louis XV. was a little in advance of this, but 
not much. On the first of January he used to 
mark in his almanac the days of the year on 
which he intended to migrate successively to Com- 
piégne, Choisy, or Fontainebleau ; an arrangement 
with which the most important political considera- 
tions were never allowed to interfere. On rising 
in the morning, he used to come down a little 
staircase into the room of his eldest daughter, 
Mme. Adelaide, often bringing with him a cup of 
coffee which he had made himself. There he 
used to drink it, and Mme. Adelaide used to ring 
for Mme. Victoire, who in turn summoned Mme. 
Sophie, and Sophie again Mme. Louise, till the 
royal sisters were all assembled. But poor Mme. 
Louise slept the farthest off, and was very diminu- 
tive and sickly besides, so that by the time she 
arrived, the king had frequentiy finished his coffee, 
and started off to the chase. On his return, he 
would sup with small parties of his intimate asso- 
ciates, whom he oil to weary with perpetual 
stories of his hunting and hisdogs. The rest of 
his time were spent in pursuits which are but too 
well known. As regards the relations of his king- 
dom with foreign states, he does not appear 
chargeable with much besides neglect. The war 
of 1741 was the work of his marechals; of 1756, 
the work of his mistress. All he did was to rival 
the expenses of the wars by the enormous extrav- 
agancies of his private pleasures. Since the days 
of the Romans so much money had never been 
spent on the debaucheries of one man. There 
was no party in the state with whom he was allied. 
He let his ministers have their own way, because 
he was indifferent to them and their doings; but 
he neither esteemed nor trusted them, nor heeded 
them till he was summoned to a lit de justice. 
His parliaments he hated, for they opposed him. 
His clergy he half disliked, for they gave him 
trouble, and half feared, because of their spiritual 
powers. His religion was little beyond a dread 
of the devil, which rose to the highest pitch at 
the slighest symptom of indisposition. Still, up to 
the middle of his reign, he was universally popular 
with those of his subjects who knew the least of 
him—the body of his people. He had never 
vexed them much by wars, and his old servant 
Fleury had relieved them from many of their 
burdens. His recovery from a sudden attack in 
1744, was hailed with more universal rejoicings 
than a victory. He was called Louis /e bien aimé. 

We have said little yet about the secular 
clergy—a body which was very influential from 
their wealth and connexions, and would have been 
more so had they been united. Many were ex- 
Jesuits, more held Jesuitical opinions, and a small- 
er number were Jansenists. The arrangement of 
the king’s ministry, and the nature of ecclesiastical 
patronage in France, gave a much greater power 
toa single individual of infusing his own opinions 
into the body of the clergy, than exists in this 
country. The minister who held what was called 
the Feuille des bénéfices, had almost the absolute 
disposal of the patronage of the church, and his 
sentiments were accordingly represented and pro- 
pagated in such of his appointments as were not 
the result of court favor. During the reign of 
Louis XIV., the efforts of La Chaise and Le 
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lof Jesuitical influence. Fleury’s moderation in 
| this office was very characteristic. He would not 
}on any account promote Jansenists, whom he re- 
garded with much dislike and some apprehension. 
He had a better opinion of the Jesuits, whom he 
did not altogether exclude, but he was half afraid 
of anything decided, peu porté, as D’Alembert 
expresses it, pour ce gui avait trop d’éclat en quelque 
genre que ce fit. He therefore bestowed a con- 
siderable share of his gifts on the respectable but 
mediocre community of St. Sulpice, filling up his 
appointments with men who had neither awkward 
abilities nor inconvenient activity—a rule of patron- 
age which has been observed in later days than 

leury’s. It did not, however, in this case, ex- 
actly answer the good cardinal’s expectation: for 
though his é/éves were restrained by a conscious- 
ness of inferiority from stirring any questions or 
creating any strife, yet when times of trouble arose, 
they were found as helpless as they were innocent, 
with nothing but lukewarm principles and languid 
propriety to oppose to the fierce attacks of their 
clever and malignant foes. Buta different system 
was soon adopted by his successor Boyer, Bishop 
of Mirepoix. This prelate, a man of strong feel- 
ings, and energetic disposition, pushed the Jesuits 
forward into all places of power, and lost no op- 
portunity of depressing their opponents. He was 
succeeded in 1755 by Rochefoucauld, who revert- 
ed to a more temperate policy through the two 
years of his office. In 1757 he made way for 
Jarente, Bishop of Orléans, who continued in 
power till the end of the reign—a minister, says 
Sismondi, in no wise distinguishéd, si ce n’est 
peut-étre par ses mauvaises maurs. 

From an observation of these facts and dates, the 
reader will be able to form some idea of the dispo- 
sition of the French clergy about the middle of the 
last century, and he will remark the strength of par- 
ties on such occasions of division as we shall men- 
tion. The bull of 1713, he will remember, was ac- 
cepted, ina manner, by thirty-one to nine. There 
seems to have been generally a very decided major- 
ity in favor of the leading principles of the Jesuits, 
as opposed to the leading principles of Jansenism, 
whatever may have been the motives of the parties. 
As far as we can discover, there was no marked 
inclination to either side shown by the superior or 
inferior clergy, as such: nor does there appear 
much of that jealousy between the two classes 
which was developed in 1789. It is agreed on all 
hands, that within a few years of this time, the in- 
fluence of Jansenism was gone, and that its exist- 
ence promised to be prolonged but for a short 
period.* The party had been worsted in all the 
conflicts with their opponents. ‘They were low in 
numbers, and miserably lower in talent. They 
were disliked by the court, and ridiculed by the 
nation. It was indeed a most anomalous position 
which they now occupied. They were heretics in 
communion with the church.¢ They prayed the 
Pope’s grace, and rejected the pope’s bull. ‘They 
united the most repulsive tenets of Calvinism 
with the most corrupt tenets of Romanism. After 
hearing a sermon which might have been preached 
by John Knox, they betook themselves to cere- 
monies which might have been performed before 


* D’Alembert. CEuvr. ii., p. 41., 68, ed. 1821. 
iii. 187. 4 
+ Voltaire indeed says, that “ plusieurs commencaient 
a dire hautement que si on rendait les sacremens si diffi- 
ciles, on saurait bientét s’en passer a |’exemple de tant de 
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our Lady of Walsingham. They professed unity 
like a Romish priest, and split among themselves 
like a meeting of Baptists. They quarrelled even 
about the scenes of their own composing, and the 
convulsionistes mitigés looked with the utmost 
malice on the convulsionistes décidés. Is was as 
if the school of Geneva had declared mesmerism a 
branch of theology, or as if Dr. Candlish had trav- 
elled about with a living Addolordta to testify to 
the sanctity of the Free Scotch Church. Yet in 
this state of their affairs, they saw their old 
enemies prostrated by another and a stronger foe : 
and, weak as they were, they found means, as an 
observer remarked, de causer plus d’embarras par 
leur mort qu’ils n’avoient fait pendant leur vie. 
Unfortunately, however, we cannot yet get at the 
story, which is short and clear enough in itself, 
as the reader will see by and by, but which requires 
a great many preliminary sketches of persons and 
parties before it can be intelligibly told. One of 
these is now coming on the scene. 

The royal mistresses had hitherto been short- 
lived and with little personal influence. Louis, on 
his sudden illness in 1744, had obeyed the sugges- 
tions of his few conscientious attendants, and sent 
for his queen, whose rival, to the great joy of the 
nation, was dismissed the court. But he recov- 
ered his habits with his health; and at the féte 
given on the dauphin’s marriage, in 1745, the 
king’s attention was attracted by a lady present. 
She proved to be the wife of Norman d’Etioles, a 
revenue contractor, and after a short time she ap- 
ean at court as the Duchesse de Pompadour. 

y means of scheming and intrigue, this lady, in 
course of time, obtained all the privileges she 
sought, excepting one; she was reconciled, under 
penance, to the church; she had her seat, in due 
place, at court; she corresponded, by and by, 
with the crowned heads: but she could not obtain 
a Jesuit for a confessor. 

The Order had now assumed a very striking po- 
sition. ‘The young dauphin and his queen had by 
this time a littie court of their own, which may be 
described as the very reverse of their father’s. 
So far from being licentious, it was even ascetical. 
The dauphin was devout and sober, the queen 
staidand pious; and as was the master, so of 
course were the servants. At this court the Je- 
suits were supreme. Though it had little wi: 
in possession, it had some in reversion. uis’ 
queen and her daughters were known to be this 
way inclined in secret, and it is confessed that 
about this point rallied all those of the noblesse 
who had any attachment remaining to decency, 
order, or virtue.* La Pompadour vainly at- 
tempted to ingratiate herself with this little court, 
with which the Order was now identified. Her 
devices, which were successful up to this point, 
were fruitless beyond; and she remained tacitly 
rebuked, to abide her opportunity against men 
who had injured her predecessor and slighted her- 
self, and who only wanted an occasion, which 
might at any time arise, for returning her to the 
place from which she came. 

Meantime, public affairs looked worse and worse. 
The king had lost his popularity. The philoso- 
phers had gained strength and power. The 
finances and the ministry were in equal confusion. 
The peace of 1748 was as little liked in France as 
in England, and the expenses which the war had 
entailed began to be felt. The distress of the 
country was universal, and Paris, as usual, was 


* Sism. xxix. 218. 
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crowded with an enormous influx of desperate 
beggars. It was thought advisable to clear out 
these emigrants periodically—a process, it ma 

well be imagined, of no slight difficulty. In the 
month of May, 1750, on one of these occasions, 
the police hit upon the notable scheme of seizing 
the infants of these miserable creatures, by way of 
bringing their parents to reason. Their mothers 
immediately set up an outery which ended in a 
general insurrection. The most absurd and fright- 
ful stories were circvlated about the destiny of the 
little wretches who had been taken ; stories which 
most of our readers will remember, and which 
were not forgotten forty years after. The bold- 
ness of Maupeon quelled the tumult, but the most 
horrible odium rested on the king.* One very 
great advantage of Fleury’s administration had 
been its stability. What his talents were, has in 
some measure been seen ; but even had they been 
Jess, the nation would still have reaped the benefit 
of unity and uniformity in its government. His 
years of office were nearly twenty. Few of his 
successors ruled above a tenth part of the time. 
Between the years 1756 and 1763—years requir- 
ing the utmost ability and management—there 
were no less than twenty-five ministers in the six 
departments. And these things were produced, 
not, as in Our own country, by the simultaneous 
accession or retirement of a cabinet, but by capri- 
cious removals and appointments of individuals, 
one by one, without reference to their colleagues 
or to the circumstances of the state. In the year 
1749, Machault was minister of finance. The 
treasury was nearly empty; the drafts upon it 
increasing. For it may be observed, that at those 
two periods of exhaustion, following the peace of 
Aix-la-chapelle and the peace of Paris, the French 
court, instead of thinking of retrenchment, like the 
English government, actually exaggerated its ex- 
penditure to the most enormous extent. 

But to return to Machault. Like most finan- 
ciers, he wanted money. Like many financiers, 
he east his eyes on the church. English writers 
have found serious fault with the French clergy 
for not consenting to be taxed, and taking their 
share of the national burthens. Without here in- 
quiring how far the premises are true, or the con- 
clusion sound, we will remark that on the present 
occasion the clergy were undoubtedly justified in 
resisting the minister. He did not simply wish to 
tax them fairly; he wished, and they well knew 
it, to confiscate a large portion of church property 
for the immediate wants of the treasury. In partic- 
ular, he wished to suppress several of the richest 
monasteries at once. In August, 1749, he pro- 
cured an edict of mortmain ; ‘an enactment,” 
says Lord Mahon, ‘‘ which is shown to be unneces- 
sary by the very state of public feeling which per- 
mits it to be passed.’’¢ In the same month of the 
following year he ordered a valuation of all benefices 
and ecclesiastical foundations whatsoever ; a step 
which our readers will recollect amongst the pre- 
liminaries of 1534. There was no doubt about his 
intentions. But his projects were disturbed by an 
outbreak, which monopolized the cares of the minis- 
try and the people, and which, the reader will 
rejoice to hear, will bring us still nearer to our 
story. 


* Lacret. iii. 176. . P 

+ Hist. of Eng. ii. 232. But if this remark be Just, 
may it not be said again, that the continuance of the en- 
actment is shown to be necessary by the very state 
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It will be readily conceived from the analogy of 
our own church, that very considerable influence 
over the secular clergy would rest with the prelate 
who fills the metropolitan see. The Cardinal de 
Noailles had been Archbishop of Paris towards the 
close of the late reign, and through some years of 
the present. His theological sentiments were 
strongly opposed to those of the Jesuits; and he 
had offered a very conspicuous resistance to the 
bull Unigenitus, which, however, at last he re- 
ceived. is two immediate successors were men 
of no decided opinions. But after the death of 
Bellefond, Boyer, the minister for ecclesiastical 
affairs, whose energetic character we have noticed 
above, appointed Christopher de Beaumont to the 
vacant archbishopric. The new metropolitan was 
aman of noble carrlage and brilliant talents ; de- 
yout and ascetic in his habits, mild in his manner, 
but stern in his resolves, charitable even to the ap- 
propriating the whole of his revenue to almsgiving, 
but severe and unrelenting towards heretics or 
schismatics. His influence was soon enlisted on 
the side of the Jesuits, whether by the intrigues 
of the order, or by his own discernment. A seri- 
ous change in the aspect of things speedily oc- 
curred. It is impossible to approve, and difficult 
to condemn, the conduct of the archbishop and his 
supporters at this period. They were situated as 
men in other countries and other times had been 
situated before them. With an eager zeal for 
God’s service, and a readiness to dare or endure any- 
thing in such a cause, they found themselves in- 
trusted with power at a time when sore schisms 
and impieties were staring them in the face. The 
irreligious doctrines of the infidel philosophic 
school where now openly disseminated, and had 
certainly risen to the highest members of the mary 
politic, if they had not yet begun to descend. 
tenfold augmentation of what had frightened 
Fleury might well alarm Beaumont. But he did 
not commence his attack upon this point. 
tention seems to have been first to set the church 
in order, to protect its revenues, to secure its 
unity, and to promote its efficiency. Perhaps 
with restored discipline, and improved confidence, 
he meant afterwards to lead his troops against 
their open foes. An assembly of prelates, under 
his instructions, protested against the designs of 
Machault. They also received instructions of 
a different kind. The pitiable sect of the Jansen- 
ists was fast expiring under what had been more 
fatal than persecution—ridicule and neglect. It is 
acknowledged that in the eyes of all, even of the 
Jesuits, they appeared to be crushed. Yet 
against this wretched and enfeebled band did 
Beaumont commence his conscientious crusade. 
It is worth remarking, at this point, that both Vol- 
taire and D’Alembert gratuitously record their 
belief in the sincerity of his motives, and the hon- 
esty of his purpose.* 

t seems to have been an occasional practice in 
former times of religious troubles, for the priest to 
demand from a dying invalid, or his relatives, 
some certificate of his faith and doctrine, before 
administering to him the last consolatious of the 
church. This practice Beaumont revived against 
the Jansenists, and instructed his clergy to refuse 
the sacraments to all who could not produce a 


*D’Alembert, ii. 45. Voltaire, Sidcle, c. xxxvi. Be- 
senval, too, writing in 1774, says of him incidentally, 
“Avait toujours eu la réputation et la conduite d’un 
ag pieux, et d’un homme de bien.” Mémoires, i. 
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billet de confession, attesting, amongst other things, 
the communicant’s acceptance of the bull Unigeni- 
tus. Perhaps even this overt persecution would 
not have revived the zeal, or increased the impor- 
tance of the Jansenists, had not they met with 
most obstinate and unexpected allies. The parlia- 
ments, who were only waiting their opportunity, 
rose fiercely against the proceeding, asserting its 
utter opposition to the laws of the realm and the 
rights of the subject, and they were joined by 
many who had been hitherto neutrals, and who 
denounced the erection of a tribunal which was 
nearly akin to the inquisition. The archbishop 
was resolute, the clergy were firm, and perhaps 
some of the younger priests, as will necessarily 
happen, outstripped even their leaders in violence 
and rigor. The parliaments were incensed, the 
Parisians excited, the philosophers alert, and the 
Jansenists obstinate. And now there arose such 
a scene of madness, such a hideous and outrageous 
medley of death, dancing, comedy, frenzy, frolic, 
and blasphemy, that the hags in the Hartz moun- 
tains never held such a devil’s Sabbath. 

No country but France ever could be in such a 
condition ; and France had never been in sucha 
condition before. It was in the interval between 
the two wars, and the people had not even the 
diversion of a campaign. Their whole attention 
was given to these quarrels, in which all the ordi- 
nary occupations of life were merged and lost. 
All religion was outraged. The churches were 
scenes of violence so frightful, on occasions so sol 
emn, that we cannot transcribe the anecdotes re- 
corded, Sometimes the parliament got the upper 
hand ; and the lieutenant-criminal and the police 
drove the priests to the administration of the sacra- 
ments at the bayonet’s point. Sometimes the 
clergy were predominant, and whole districts were 
laid under an interdict. The dying were excom- 
| municated. The dead were unburied. At Auxerre 
and Orleans the corpses accumulated by scores. 
The Sisters of Charity ceased from their duties, 
and the sick perished miserably in the hospitals, 
untended and unheeded. Reality was insufficient. 
Healthy Jansenists counterfeited illness in order to 
obtain notoriety. Infidels counterfeited Jansenism 
to aggravate the mischief, and pretended the ago- 
nies of death, that they might amuse themselves 
with theologica] quarrels. All law was suspended. 

The parliaments abjured their functions, and 
nothing was a crime but the refusal of the sacra- 
ments. The inferior courts followed their exam- 
ple, and all justice was atanend. Inthe midst 
of all this, neither party omitted the use of the na- 
tional weapons. Each attacked the doctrinal opin- 
ions of the other in satires and epigrams. ‘The 
Jesuits were strongest with the pen; and they 
wrote comedies on Calvinistic tenets, which their 
scholars represented amidst unbounded applause. 
The Jansenists had the most skilful pencils; and 
they published daily caricatures of their opponents, 
which threw all Paris into convulsions of delight. 
Meantime the philosophers availed themselves of 
this diversion to speak out more boldly. Infamous 
publications were multiplied with fearful rapidity, 
and the rabble howled out the most impious songs 
in the street from morning to night. 

But where was this to stop? what were the 
supreme authorities of the land to do? English 
writers have vehemently censured the court of 
France for interfering in these quarrels, for med- 
dling in theological disputes to their own odium 
and peril. A glance at the last paragraph will 
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have shown what was the justice of these com- 
plaints. Mr. Pitt might as well be blamed for in- 
terfering in the mutiny at the Nore. Not interfere ! 
Why, the king was the guardian of the state, and 
the state was on the point of disruption; he was 
the keeper of the laws, and the laws were sus- 

nded ; he was the protector of his people, and 

is people were cutting each other’s throats, 
The culpability of the court was in its too great in- 
difference, in its too great impartiality. It had 
the power of crushing either pay: It hurt 
neither. It will be remembered that Machault, 
the minister of finance, was meditating a blow at 
the church, when these riots broke out. The 
minister-at-war was D’Argenson, who had as 
great a dislike to the parliaments as his colleague 
had to the clergy. It was clear that either states- 
man had now an admirable opportunity of achiev- 
ing his object by throwing the whole power of the 
court into one scale or the other. D’Argenson 
might exile the parliaments, and Machault might 
rob the chureh. La Pompadour inelined to the 
latter plan; the king to the former; but as yet 
they feared to take any decisive step. The par- 
liaments, in the interval, had grown still more 
audacious. On the 18th of April, 1752, they 
published an arré¢ declaring that the bull was not 
an article of faith. ‘They even decreed the arrest 
of ecclesiastics, and the confiscation of their prop- 
erty. Atlast they overshot their mark. A sister 
of one of the Parisian nunneries (now the strong- 
holds of Jansenism) feigned sickness. The curé 
of St. Medard refused her the sacraments. The 
archbishop approved his conduct, and the parlia- 
ment condemned both. D’Argenson in the mean 
time took the nun into custody by a lettre de cachet, 
and removed her from the scene. The parliament 
grew furious, and in its rage attacked even the 
legality of the arrest. The older members in vain 
pointed out the dangerous ground they were here 
approaching ; the violent party (as usual) pre- 
vailed, and on the 5th of April, 1753, they passed 
remonstrances against these arbitrary arrests, in 
which they were actually foolish enough to reflect 
strongly on the Lady Pompadour. The student will 
observe at this point the character of the quarrel, 
and the various stages through which it had passed 
either by accident or by intrigue. It was first 
Machault and the clergy who were the two par- 
ties; then it was the clergy and the Jansenists ; 
then the clergy and the magistracy ; and, at last, 
the magistracy and the court. Moreover, the the- 
ological question has been, to a great extent, elim- 
inated, and the parties are joining issue on a point 
of prerogative. It was like a piece of very clever 
generalship. 

In effect, however, the parliaments had now 
committed themselves, and were beaten. On the 
4th of May their revolt was punished by a whole 
gazette of arrests and exiles. The struggles be- 
tween these judicial bodies and the court are 
extremely interesting: they continue to recur in 
an aggravated form throughout this reign, till the 
whole magistracy of the kingdom is at open war 
with the king; in fact, they terminated only with 
Maupoen’s coup d'état, in 1771. We have no 
space to follow them here; and it is needless of 
course to remark how largely they must have con- 
tributed to the disorganization of society. The 
tactics on either side seem curious to us. The 
court used to condemn the parliaments. The par- 
liaments used to abjure their functions, and thereby 
suspend all administration of justice. The court 
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then established tribunals ad interim, but advocates 
and suitors alike disdained them, and the new 
magistrates were hooted at. On the present ocea- 
sion, the grand’ chambre was ordered to take the 
duties of the parliament, and empowered by an 
edict to discharge them. It refused to register, 
and thereby to legalize, the edict which gave it 
these powers. It was therefore dissolved, and in 
November a chambre royale was established to 
administer the laws. But the people treated it 
with open contempt and insult. Let the reader 
imagine the state of society during this anarchy. 
A thief, who had been condemned to death in the 
inferior court of the Chatelet, made his appeal to 
the chambre royale, which confirmed the sentence, 
and secured him in his title to the gallows. The 
Chatelet politely regretted the occurrence, but 
assured him that they really could not hang him 
under this warrant, and that he must make his 
appeal to the parliament of Paris. This he con- 
scientiously declined, (il avait décliné cette jurisdic- 
tion,) and he actually remained for some weeks 
unhanged, a martyr to his political sentiments.* 
But a compromise soon became absolately neces- 
sary, and the birth of the second son of the dau- 
phin, the Duc de Berry, seemed to offer a decent 
opportunity. The Cardinal de La Rochefoucauld, 
who afterwards succeeded Boyer in the ministry, 
obtained from the prelates a promise of abandoning 
the billets de confession. They obtained in return 
a dismissal of their enemy Machault, who was 
transferred from the comptroller-generalship, to the 
ministry of Marine. The Jansenists were released 
from annoyance, but enjoined to strict silence on 
theological topics. The parliaments were recalled 
from exile, and pardoned under pretext of rejuicings 
at the birth of the prince ; a prince who was after- 
wards Louis XVI. The court had thus quieted 
all parties in appearance, and chuckled cheerfully 
over its ingenuity. In fact, it had made them all 
enemies, for it had provoked all in turn; it had 
made no friends, for it had shown that in turn it 
could forsake all, and all the sensible part of the 
nation (which was not large) saw its feebleness 
and its folly. However, things went a little 
smoother at present; the court danced minuets ; 
the Jansenists wrote long pamphlets to prove that 
they ought not to write at all; the magistrates 
again sold justice on reasonable terms, and plain- 
tiffs and defendants, as Voltaire expresses it, evrent 
la liberté de se ruiner a l’ordinaire. 

But it was soon found that neither side could 
hold their peace. The quarrels recommenced but 
a few weeks afterwards; and the court this time, 
to show their impartiality, banished the other side. 
Beaumont was sent to his country palace, and 
other prelates and clergy were exiled farther. The 
court endeavored to make terms with Beaumont; 
and, by way of a suitable agent, sent the Duc de 
Richelieu to him. If the reader can imagine the 
Duke of Queensberry selected to argue John Wes- 
ley into a more orthodox style of preaching, he 
will have some idea of this notable embassy, and 
will hardly require to be told that it failed. Two 
things, however, contributed, for the time, to 
check this dispute—a new minister, and a new 
war. On the 20th of August, 1755, Boyer died, 
and was succeeded by La Rochefoucauld, whose 
moderate sentiments we have before described. 
And, in a few months, the seven years’ war fur- 
nished the nation with something to do, though it 


* Lacret. iii. 202. 
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speedily grew tired of a war so many miles off, 
and reverted to its own quarrels at home. 

All this while other matters were getting worse 
and worse. The infidelity of the philosophers was 
extending itself more boldly and widely every day. 
The unpopularity of the king was increasing. 
Louis now grew more wicked and more childish. 
Amidst all his outrageous extravagancies he made 
a private hoard of his own. He used to sell bits 
of crown property, and have the money brought to 
him in his own ome | the purchaser. By 
and by, he even began to trade on his own account. 
Other monarchs have done this, but the motives of 
Louis were not exactly those of Edward 1V. or the 
late king of Holland. Tn the evenings he used to sit 
down to exceedingly high play with the few cour- 
tiers admitted to his intimacy. If he won of them, 
he used to make it up to them by giving them govern- 
ments and places ; if he lost, he used to reimburse 
himself from the treasury. ‘To amuse himself on 
a wet morning, he devised the following ingenious 
scheme. Independent of his ministry, and quite 
unknown to them, he had a private secretary for 
foreign affairs, and a little private office. To this 
office was brought, every Sunday, a collection of 
extracts from all the correspondence which during 
the week had passed through the post, and which 
had been carefully selected by a secret board of 
six or seven clerks in that establishment. The 
adroitness of these subalterns in opening letters 
without defacing the seals, is said to have been 
admirable, though they worked without any fear 
of a Mr. Duncombe before their eyes. By such 
means as these, the king not only obtained pos- 
session of sundry pleasant court secrets, but he 
checked closely the correspondence of his minis- 
ters with fureign courts. Ateach of these courts 
was a private agent secretly accredited by Louis; 
and the orders of this individual the French am- 
bassador was directed to prefer to his official in- 
structions. This conduct of the king was less the 
result of suspicion than of a wish to amuse him- 
self; bat the utter confusion and anarchy produced 
in the diplomatic circles by this duplicate staff of 
officers can be readily conceived. The historian, 
after relating it, simply adds, that amidst the total 
disorganization of all the other departments of 
government, it did not attract any particular 
attention.* 

We have lost sight of the Jesuits for some time ; 
unless, indeed, the reader has traced their secret 
agency in some of these transactions. There is 
little doubt that they influenced considerably the 
actions of the Beaumont party, and for objects of 
their own, though in these objects we may fairly 
include the suppression of infidelity and schism. 
l'hey had been successful in all their designs, and 
triumphant over all their enemies; they were 
threatened with no attack, and yet their end drew 
nigh. By a most strange combination of cireum- 
stances, they were deprived of every ally at the 
moment when every post of power was in the hand 
of their enemies; and at this very crisis an acci- 
dent occurred, which not only enabled, but com- 
pelled, the authorities to pronounce a judgment, 
of some kind or other, on the very existence of the 
Order. 

_There were four parties who might be con- 
sidered as having, more or less, a voice in the 
matter—the people, the philosophers, the parlia- 
ment, and the court. Of these, the people had far 
the least, if indeed they can be really reckoned as 


* Sism. xxix., 308, 
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having any at all. They were an ignorant and 
harmless race ; and, during Fleury’s administra- 
tiog, had been well-fed and happy.* It was not 
until they had felt the pressure of severe want, 
that they listened to the frightful tales that were 
told about their king, and even then their loyalty 
returned, in the most striking manner, at his re- 
covery from sickness or escape,from danger. They 
had no newspapers, they never saw a journal, they 
had entered into none of the discussions of the day, 
for the doctrines of the infidel school had, as yet, 
only spread upwards. Yet, amongst this class, it 
is recorded that the Jesuits were almost universally 
hated. Perhaps fear had no smal) share in this 
dislike. The powerful party of the philosophers 
made no secret of their motives or their aims. 
They had now designed war against all religion, 
and declared it against all religious establishments. 
To destroy the Jesuits was absolutely necessary 
before they could attack the church.t This solid 
column of disciplined soldiers not only checked 
their advance, but threatened to become the assail- 
ants ; and they turned on it just as Napoleon, in 
1815, moved on Charleroi, well knowing that if 
he could crush the 35,000 English, he might after- 
wards handle as he pleased the half million of 
Russians who were marching in masses upon the 
Rhine. The temper of the parliament we have 
before described ; that it was not mollified by their 
recent exile, we may readily believe. The court 
consisted of three parties, which we mention in 
the order of their influence—the mistress, the 
ministers, and the king. La Pompadour, by this 
time, had shown her singular talents; she had 
long ago made herself powerful, she had now 
made herself respectable. She had secured the 
regard or the obedience of everybody, except the 
Dauphin and the Jesuits ; and for their contumacy 
she threatened full revenge. The minister we 
shall presently speak of. The king was inclined 
to the side of the Order, but he was averse to take 
trouble on any score, and was heartily sick of the 
bull Unigenitus. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
his consent to their destruction would not have 
been obtained, had it not have been for an event 
of some little importance. The night of the 5th 
of January, 1757, was bitterly cold. At six o’cloek 
a crowd had collected under the archway at Ver- 
sailles to see Louis set out for Trianon. The 
courtyard was badly lighted, and the spectators 
were all muffled up in thick coats. In this dress, 
aman stepped up to the royal carriage, and, as 
the king passed, struck the small blade of a 
pocket-knife into his ribs. It was soon found that 
the wound was but an insignificant scratch ; but 


* See Lady M. W. Montagu’s letter, quoted by Lord 
Mahon, Hist. of Eng. ii., 152. 

+ There is no possibility of mistaking the animus of 
the philosopher on this point. See D’Alembert, ii., 56, 
68,104. In one place he says, “ Les Jésuites étaient des 
troupes réguliéres, ralliées et disciplinées sous ]'étendard 
de la superstition; c’était Ja phalange Macédonienne 

wil importait 4 la raison de voir rompue et détruite. 
le Jansénistes ne sont que des cosaques et des pan- 
dours,” &c. In another he reckons unhesitatingly on the 
consequent ruin of all other religious orders, “ En attend- 
ant ce désastre des communautés monastiques et ce bon- 
heur pour l'état, continuons,” &c. Voltaire says of the 
fall of the Jesuits, “ Il fit espérer qu’on pourrait un jour 
diminuer dans l'Europe cette foule d’hommes inutiles,” 
i. e. monks. Siécle, c. xxxix. See, too, what Sismondi 
says of the philosophers, xxix., 227, “ Se croyant assurés 
qu’aprés celuila les autres (ordres religieux) ne tarderoi- 
ent pas & tomber.” The mixed tone of respect and 
hatred with which these writers speak of the Jesuits is 
very remarkable. 
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Louis would not be comforted. No assurances of 
the surgeons could give him courage. For days 
and days afterwards, though without pain or fever, 
he lay in bed, ones momentary death, and 
horribly afraid—as well he might be—of the devil. 
Precisely as he did on falling sick at Metz thirteen 

ears before, he professed universal penitence. 

e sent off La Pompadour ; he sent for his neg 
lected queen; and entrusted the state to his ill- 
treated son. But his amendment, as before, lasted 
not a day longer than his illness ; and not even his 
fears could prolong that much. The incoherent 
ravings which torture extracted from the wretched 
Damiens, were sufficient proof of his character and 
his crime. It was clear that he was an idiot, with- 
out party, accomplice, or motive. But the Jesuits 
had the credit of teaching regicide, and a vast 
number of people either believed, or pretended to 
believe, that they were his advisers. The fact 
that the king’s prepossessions were the chief 
obstacle to the enemies of the order, was quite set 
aside in considering the evidence. 

About the same time that our first Pitt became 
premier, the French cabinet received an accession 
in the Duc de Choiseul; a person who in some 
respects bore the same relation to his predecessors 
that Pitt did to the Duke of Newcastle. At all 
events, he was full of energy, enterprize, and hope, 
and by no means wanting in talent. Like Pitt, he 
turned all the spirit of the nation to the war; but 
there ends all resemblance between the actions or 
successes of the two. It is only with a part of his 
character and position that we are here concerned. 
Until he became minister, the court had seemed to 
hold the balance impartially between the church 
and the parliaments; Machault and D’Argenson 
counterpoised each other ; the king trusted neither, 
and was offended with both. But Choiseul, both 
from disposition and interest, took a more decided 
part. He enjoyed the favor of Madame de Pom- 
apt and had been indebted to her influence. 

e shared her dislike to the clergy and the Jesuits, 
with whom he had an ancient feud. He was on 
good terms with the philosophers, who were old 
acquaintances of his, and whose views against re- 
ligion he had little objection to forward. Asa 
natural consequence, he inclined to the parliaments 
from his aversion to the clergy, but he also adopted 
such a course from deliberate policy. The parlia- 
ment, partly from their opposition to the clergy, 
but more from their resistance to taxation, had a 
large share of the public favor, and promised to 
have more; and Choiseul selected them as the 
most advantageous allies. To this formidable 
combination of interests, he added a monopoly of 
power, which had been enjoyed by no one man 
since the days of Fleury. In 1757, he was ap- 
pointed to the ministry of foreign affairs ; in Janu- 
ary, 1761, he was made minister of war; and in 
the following October, minister of marine. On 
taking the last appointment, he resigned the 
foreign affairs to his cousin, the Due de Praslin, 
still, however, retaining his influence; which he 
also exercised in a like degree over the minister 
of finance. And with all this, so great was his 
dexterity and address, that he even conciliated 
the old noblesse of the kingdom, who thought him 
anxious for their advancement. He was indeed 
a man with some great and a few good qualities. 

The reader will now see what a threatening host 
of foes was gathering on every side around the 
Order of Jesus. Stil] it was not probable that any 
blow would be struck, unless some tempting op- 





portunity should arise. The clouds had collected 
thickly and gloomily ; but, unless some incidental 
attraction proved too strong, it was very possible 
they might disperse without a storm. Meantime, 
the order waited the event with unchangeable de- 
meanor. Not a man deserted its ranks, not a voice 
spoke of compromise, not a hand relaxed its efforts, 
midst a cloud of sharp-tongued infidels and clever 
controversialists, they held on their way, pro- 
unding the highest ultramontane doctrines as 
boldly as they had done two centuries before. The 
philosophers had now all the field of wit and 
rhetoric to themselves. Like a regular army, the 
Jesuits refused to treat with rebels. Like the in- 
dignant Roman in the old forum, they disdained to 
plead, ‘‘ Oratio rebus dubiis inventa est.”” They 
descended to no reasoning or recrimination, 
When powerless, they held their own with in- 
flexible obstinacy and dogged silence. When in 
power, they despatched their unanswered oppo- 
nents to the dungeon or the stake. They could 
not argue, but they could durn. And either 
actively or neutrally might the verb be taken. 

On Monday, the 2ist of July, 1755, his Britan- 
nic Majesty’s fleet of eighteen sail of the line, 
under the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir Edward 
Hawke, K. B., set sail from Spithead. The Duke 
of Newcastle, with characteristic firmness and 
decision, had pro that the gallant admiral 
should have no instructions at all, but be told 
merely to go and exercise his fleet in the channel. 
And he actually did sail previous to any declara- 
tion of war, and with an understanding that he 
might attack a French ship of the line, but not 
disturb any smaller vessels or merchant ships. 
But a few days afterwards, another voice made 
itself heard, and counter instructions were sent 
out, directing him to seize aud destroy everything 
belonging to the French king, or the French na- 
tion. These counter instructions did a deal of work. 
They revived the English spirit. They destroyed 
the pate navy. They filled the English ports 
with French merchant vessels, and English purses 
with French treasure. Amongst other things, 
they suppressed the Order of Jesuits in France. 

At this period, Father La Valette, a French 
Jesuit, was at the head of the sociéty’s missions 
in Martinique, and had the management of mer- 
cantile transactions to an enormous extent. But 
La Valette’s ships shared the fate of most other 
French vessels, and found their way to Spithead 
instead of to Breast. Against so heavy a loss as 
this La Valette found it impossible to bear up, 
and the Order, with a strange want both of liberality 
and prudence, refused the responsibility of his eu- 
gagements, and abandoned him to his fate. He 
accordingly declared himself a bankrupt for three 
millions of livres. But his creditors were by no 
means willing to acquiesce in this exemption of the 
Society from the liability of its members; and one 
of them, Lioncy, a merchant of Lyons, either 
bolder than the rest, or rendered desperate by his 
immense losses, commenced an action against the 
whole Order for the sum of a million and a half of 
livres due to him from La Valette. The Society 
had the privilege of being judged by the grand 
council, but instead of availing themselves of this 
right, they had the unaccountable weakness to 
bring the case before the parliament of Paris, 
being actuated, as D’Alembert says, by a convic- 
tion of the strength of their case. When the par- 
liament was the judge, and the Jesuits the defend- 
ants, the reader will hardly require to be told that 
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the plaintiff got a verdict. On the 8th of May, 
1761, the order was pronounced liable to the 
whole of La Valette’s debts, and responsible, as a 
corporate body, to each and all of his creditors. 
But the case did not stop here. The chief plea 
of the Jesuits was, that commerce was former] 
forbidden by their institute ; that La Valette, if he 
had engaged in trade, had broken his vows, and 
therefore could not ibly claim any aid from his 
brethren. Upon this the court demanded the pro- 
duction of their statutes, and the Jesuits were thus 
compelled to lay before the parliament all their 
secret laws and ordinances—laws which had never 
yet been submitted to the public, nor ever yet 
received that formal approval by the temporal 
authorities, which was now considered necessary 
for their ratification. The consequence was, that 
the legality of the Institute was now called in ques- 
tion, and on the 6th of August following, an arrét 
of parliament was published, commanding the 
Jesuits to appear at the expiration of twelve 
months from that day, to receive sentence on their 
statutes and constitution. And pending this de- 
cision, the provisional closing of all their colleges 
was enjoined from the first day of October ensu- 


ing. 

Vet all this was just nothing at all. The par- 
liament had oftentimes spoken just as loudly, and 
as often eaten its own words. Its right of juris- 
diction in this case was extremely doubtful. A 
nod from the king, and a score of mousquetaires 
from the guard-room would have reéstablished the 
order, and sent off the parliament to Pontoise. In 
fact, there did appear a royal edict postponing the 
closing of the colleges from the first of October to 
the first of April. But now came into play all 
those parties and interests which, with a view to 
this crisis, we have sketched in the foregoing 
pages. If the reader will look back either in his 
book or in his memory, he will see that every 
power in the state is now in action, by a fatal 
combination, against the Jesuits. The people 
backed the parliament; the philosophers dashed 
at the opportunity; Boyer and de Argenson were 

one; the whale ministry was represented by 

hoiseul ; and the mistress was at the height of 
her power. Perhaps it would be impossible to 
name another point on which these usually jarring 
interests could so have combined. There were 
still two individuals whom it was necessary to con- 
sult after a fashion—the two highest personages in 
the realm, the dauphin and the king. But the 
former was almost a cipher. He ‘presented a 
memorial to the king in favor of the Jesuits, but 
Choiseul treated him with undisguised insult. 
* Peut-étre,”? said he, ‘‘ serai-je un jour assez mal- 
heureux pour @tre votre sujet, mais certainement, 
je ne serai jamais a votre service.” The king 
was a more difficult person to secure. He did 
not love the Jesuits much, but he loved his minis- 
ters and parliaments less. His instinct, too, the 
le remnant of Fleury’s instructions, was against 
meddling with any religious order. But this was 
® singularly convenient occasion. He was not 
called upon to prosecute or condemn. He had 
only to sit still and not take any trouble. Still it 
is probable that he would not have borne even this 
hegative part in the destruction of the society, 
had it not been for the late affair of Damiens. 
Pompadour was hourly at hand to watch his tem- 
per and seize her opportunities. Against his fear 
of the priests, she set his fear of being murdered. 

he catastrophe in Portugal was very seasonable, 
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and the Jesuits were attacked by that ingenious 
evidence, which proves a man guilty of one crime 
by charging him with another. Then there was 
the ascetic court of the dauphin, which could 
easily be represented as a tacit reproach on that of 


y | Louis ; and his growing unpopularity, which could 


be traced to the scandalous tongues of these mo- 
rose monks. Above all, there was the daily repe- 
tition of such arguments by a clever and watchful 
attendant, who could embellish or diversify them 
to suit the occasion. 

In effect, Louis offered but little opposition. 
When first informed of the arrét of August 6th, 
1761, he seemed inclined to quash it. In the in- 
terval he consulted such bishops as were at hand. 
Forty supported the order boldly, sir suggested a 
modification of its institute, one advised its total 
abolition. The king published a temporizing 
edict, securing the safety of the society with some 
amendment of its constitution. The parliament 
refused to register this edict, and Louis, at first 
angry, soon forgot all aboutit. At length the 
fatal day came round again, and on the 6th of 
August, 1762, the parliament pronounced another 
arrét, declaring the Institute of the Jesuits con- 
trary to the laws of the realm, the allegiance due 
to the sovereign, the safety of his person, and the 
tranquillity of the state. And it thereby con- 
demned the whole order, secularized it, and di- 
rected the sale and confiscation of its property. 
Louis had now been talked into a compliant or 
careless mood. When Choiseul requested his 
final acquiescence, ‘* Soit,’’ said he, laughing, ‘* je 
ne serai pas faché de voir le pére Desmarets (his 
confessor) en abbé.”’ And so fell the Order of 
Jesus. 

The other parliaments of the kingdom soon fol- 
lowed the example of the metropolitan court. For 
a short time the Jesuits lived dispersed over the 
country, wearing the secular habit; and they were 
even seen at court, and in greater numbers than 
before. A more dangerous body to leave half- 
destroyed could not well be imagined. The par- 
liament presently ordered, that within a week 
every Jesuit, professed or non-professed, should 
take an vath to renounce the institute or be ban- 
ished the kingdom. They chose, almost to a 
man, to suffer exile rather than abjure their vows. 

There are many points for consideration in this 
remarkable event. It was not overlooked at the 
time by intelligent observers, that a society whose 
laxity of morals and duplicity of conduct had 
passed into a proverb, fell at last from the auster- 
ity of its devotion and the strictness of its integ- 
rity. Had they accepted the overtures of Madame 
de Pompadour, they would never have been for- 
saken by the court; had they taken, under any 
mental reservation, a prescribed oath, they would 
never have been banished the realm. It seems 
impossible to impeach their sincerity in this latter 
step; in the former they may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as embracing the party of the dauphin for 
good or for evil. It is certain that any historian 
of this singular order will always have to suspect 
a secret motive for its actions, and often to dis- 
cover an unrighteous one. But if we refuse them 
the praise of frankness, we must at least give 
them the credit of sagacity; and it is not clear 
that the line they took in the present case was 
worthy of the most scheming politicians in Europe. 
There will always, in every court, be a party of 
the heir-apparent. A prince of Wales in opposi- 
tion was certainly no strange occurrence in the 
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last century, nor would any fault, perhaps, be found 
with the tactics of Sir Spencer Compton or Lord 
Bute. But there was never an heir-apparent with 
so little power or influence as this dauphin. Not 
when Prince Frederick was banished to Norfolk 
House, was he half as much set aside. His fa- 
vor was not simply useless, it was actually detri- 
mental. Nor was there anything in posse to com- 

ensate for this extraordinary F satin in esse. 
His aceession was indefinitely distant, and even 
altogether uncertain. The king was a good life, 
and most nervously careful of his health. The 
prince was not healthy, and of late years there 
seemed to have been a law of nature against regu- 
lar succession to the French throne, which, in- 
deed, was confirmed in the present case. Neither 
did the Jesuits embrace this party in spite or of 
necessity. There were open arms for them on 
the other side. What a strange society it is, of 
which we ean hardly believe the best, even while 
we admit its greater probability ! 

Whatever may have been the origin of the 
Jesuits’ policy, it cannot be denied that they fell 
while defending a glorious position, and fighting in 
agood cause. Their enemies were the enemies of 
all religion and right, except where they were 
actuated by mere party rancor. Their friends 
were the friends of all decency and virtue, and 
they had few supporters on any other grounds. 
On one side were the infidel philosophers, the 
spiteful concubine, the unscrupulous minister, and 
the savage parliaments. On the other were the 
pious queen and the good old Stanislaus, the de- 
vout dauphin and his quiet wife, all the princesses, 
and all the nobles of the court who were not liv- 
ing a life of licentiousness and extravagance. 
However it might so have happened, it is certain 
that they were identified at this time with all the 
virtue that was left at Versailles. Nor had they 
altogether fallen from their high estate. It is 
true they were relaxed in doctrine, ambitious in 
their views, unscrupulous in their means. It is 
true that they now toiled less for the church, than 
for the order. But they still showed an imposing 
front to the world. They were still unmatched in 
wealth and wisdom. ‘They had won the sove- 
reignty of an empire, which, in many respects, 
put European kingdoms to shame. They had 
succeeded in what all other colonists up to that 
time had failed in doing, and up to this time have 
failed still. They had imparted civilization to 
savages. They, had come in contact with the red- 
skinned race, and had not destroyed them. They 
had landed on their shores, and made them ha 
pier than they were before. They had tanght 
them European virtnes, and not taught them 
European vices. Under their guidance the In- 
dians built cities, and amassed wealth, and in- 
creased and multiplied into a vast population. 
Has the London Missionary Society ever done 
more? or the United States as much? No 
doubt they overlooked the leading principles of 
civil and religious liberty; but a reflecting Wes- 
leyan will admit, that popery and priestcraft are 
elements of less immediate destructiveness than 
grooved-rifles and gin, and that the Jesuits may 
be excused for introducing submission, where no 
other European had introduced anything but the 
small-pox. The order might well be an object 
of suspicion, of fear, or of avoidance, but it must 
have necessarily commanded admiration and re- 
spect. If its purity was gone, its energy re- 
mained. For some purpose or other its members 
were stil] making converts in every corner of the 
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earth. They were still preaching in islands that 
none but Anson’s crew had ever heard of, and 
teaching in tongues that no philosopher could up- 
denetned: To some end or other they were sti! 
ressing onward with determined will; and their 
coring would not be the less awful and impres- 
sive from the belief that even justice, or mercy, o; 
truth, might oppose their progress in vain. 
The sudden ruin of this powerful body is matter 
both for reflection and surprise. The combinations 
which destroyed them were all fortuitous. There 
was no deep strategy employed against them - 
they fell from a series of aczidents. The French 
vessels were surprised by the English lefore the 
declaration of war. The Jesuits themselves se- 
lected the parliament as their judges. The parlia- 
ment originally had no idea of investigating the 
institute. The court at first had no idea of leaving 
affairs in the hands of the parliament. It is eve 
said, and we think with much probability, that the 
king actually did order his chancellor to quash the 
first arrét, but that the minister delayed till the 
opportunity was lost.* Had the events occurred 
a year or two sooner, Damiens would have been 
alive ; had they occurred a year or two later, La 
Pompadour would have been dead. In either case 
the Jesuits would have been safe with Louis. No 
parties were more astounded at the catastrophe, 
than the enemies of the order. D’Alembert can 
scarcely believe in the reality of the occurrence, 
even while relating the circumstances. After all, 
says he, c’est un beau chapitre @ ajouter & I’ histoire 
des grands événemens par les petites causes. 

The feeble congregation of Calvinists set up a 
weak and sickly crow, as the towering structure 
of their enemies’ power rushed ruinously to the 
ground. But their chirping was speedily checked, 
as they learnt, from the most unequivocal demon- 
strations of contempt and scorn, that if the Jesuits 
had been destroyed, it was not on their behalf, nor 
for their advancement. Politically speaking, Jan- 
senism had been long extinct. As a modification 
of religious dissent in the Romish communion, it 
numbered its followers then as it does now, and as 
it probably will do for years to come. But their 
credit and influence had long since departed. 
The Jansenists of 1760, to use the expression of 
D’Alembert, had no more claim to the inheritance 
of Arnauld and Pascal, than a valet-de-chambre to 
the title of his master, whose old clothes have been 
bequeathed to him. In the eyes of the ministry 
they were totally insignificant ; in the eyes of the 
x ae they were utterly despicable ; and 
with the court they had no more influence than 
the editor of the Record with the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. The reader will have seen how littl 
share they had in the overthrow of the Jesuits. 
The catastrophe arose from accidents, and the ac- 
cidents from the general hate and fear with which 
the order was regarded ; but such hatred was not 
the mere hatred of theological opposition. [ts 
roots ran much wider and deeper. There had been 
no Port-royal at Lisbon, nor was there any Saint- 
Géneviéve at Toledo, and yet the Jesuits were 
expelled both from Portugal and from Spain. 


* See all the court-gossip about Louis and Choiseu! 
and the Jesuits in Besenval. Mémoires, i., 242, 248, 257. 
Beginning one story, he says, “Je tiens de lui (i. e. de 
Choiseul) que ce fit,” &c. “We are inclined to think the 
Baron has described Choiseul’s feelings on the subject 
pretty accurately, and that the Duke was less bent upon 
the business, at all events at first, than has been imagined. 
He was not a man to cherish any deep designs of hatred 





or policy. 
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THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 


It is equally clear that no feelings of religion, 
or at least of religious liberty, were operative on 
the parliaments. Perhaps the reader may have 
imagined a liberal and enlightened body, firmly 
resisting ecclesiastical tyranny, and running every 
risk to secure the spiritual freedom of the people. 
If so, he must obliterate his picture and prepare 
his canvass afresh. Assemblies of men more big- 
oted and narrow-minded never congregated in 
houses made with hands. They resisted taxes, 
and declaimed about oppression ; but it was out of 
opposition to the court, and because they liked no 
tyranny but their own. In all their own duties 
they showed as despotic and overbearing a spirit 
as ever had been displayed at Syracuse or Algiers. 
Within twelve months after condemning the Jesu- 
its, they interdicted all inoculation till the faculty 
of theology had been consulted, though the small- 
pox was devastating the kingdom like an Egyptian 
plague. At the same period, they denounced the 
philesophers who laughed them to scorn, and per 
secuted the Huguenots, who unfortunately could 
neither resist nor esca They encouraged the 
dragonnades, hanged Protestant ministers in their 
shirts, and cut off the heads of their congregations. 
The parliament of Toulouse sent Calas to the 
wheel; and the parliament of Paris showed its 
lenity to La Barre, by allowing him to lose his 
head before being burnt alive. As criminal judges 
they were infamous. They worked with that in- 
fernal spirit which Sismondi calls /a chasse aur 
crimes,*—a spirit which supplied the worst fea- 
tures of our worst trials for witchcraft and treason. 
It would have been fortunate for France if no act 
of the National Assembly had been worse than 
that which abolished forever these iniquitous tri- 
bunals, 

If the reader’s studies have ever been much 
directed to the various collisions of secular and ec- 
clesiastical bodies which history records, he will 
be exceedingly surprised that we have as yet made 
no mention of the corporate property of the Jesuits 
as tempting or rewarding their opponents. It is 
true that the order was rich, the treasury poor, 
and the king extravagant; it is certain, too, that 
mention was made of this little circumstance before 
the catastrophe. But, upon the whole, after a 
deliberate view of the case, we confess we have 
arrived at the singular and anomalous conclusion, 
that the state did, in this instance, suppress a 
religious order without being perceptibly influenced 
by the prospect of its wealth. As a matter of 
course, when the affair was once over, a con- 
fiscation and sale of goods naturally followed ; but 
the venture was as little successful as the more 
brilliant speculations of 1536 and 1789. Henry 


* The words of the historian, at this point, are worth 
transcribing. “ Au reste, c’est peut-étre encore faire tro 
Whonneur aux juges que d’attribuer leur cruauté au désir 
d'agir sur la morale publique ; indépendamment d'une 
passion que Vhabitude avoit nourrie en eux, et qu’on 
pourroit nommer celle de la chasse aux crimes, de ce 
sentiment de succés qu’ils attachoient & une conviction 
inattendue, ils sembloient chercher bassement la popu- 
larité en secondant les préventions publiques.”—xxix., 
299. A pretty picture of a magistracy, it must be al- 
lowed! See, too, what he says, p. 216. This chasse aur 
crimes was the spirit of the Roman courts under the Ce- 
sars ; and if borne in mind, it will explain the otherwise 
perplexing argument which Tertullian continues through 
the o om chapters of his Apology. “ Your object,” 
says he to the Romans, “is to find your prisoner guilty, 
and punish him. How can you be so mad as to force 
“ws to deny our faith, and so damage your own chances 
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the VIIIth complained, in the most touching Jan- 
guage, that he got so little by the monasteries ; 
and he proved the reality of his hardship to the 
most incredulous of his subjects, by calling upon 
them for larger and more frequent subsidies than 
before.* The National Assembly experienced an 
equally mortifying disappointment in their intel- 
ligent calculations. Though the property of the 
French church in 1789 was really immense, yet it 
proved too small to preserve its independent exist- 
ence amidst the numerous fingers through which 
it was successively filtered. No state-policy de- 
scends from the government to the populace more 
rapidly than that of confiscation. Xk host of sub- 
ordinate patriots, who each plundered to the extent 
of his private powers, soon left but a nominal resi- 
due to the immaculate projectors of the scheme.t 
A like result followed in the present case. The 
possessions of the order were all sold; but it is 
expressly recorded, that the royal treasury was 
little the richer, and that the minister, if ever he 
really had reckoned on this resource, was grievously 
mistaken.[ It may be laid down as a principle, in 
matters of this sort, that the personal property of 
the suppressed society comprises almost all its 
available assets. 

As we have alluded to the fate of the Jesuits in 
other countries, we avail ourselves of the little 
space now remaining to us to state some of the 
facts. ‘The dates should be carefully observed to 
make them bear on the foregoing history. On the 
night of the 3d of September, 1758, King Joseph 
of Portugal was fired at in his carriage on his way 
to Belem, and slightly wounded in the arm. Two 
of his chief nobles with their families were arrest- 
ed for this act three months afterwards. Of the 
circumstances of the case we will say no more 
than that, upon a similar provocation, Lord Cape}. 
and the Bart of Derby might have conspired to as- 
sassinate King Charles the First. It was asserted’ 
that before the act they had confessed and reeeived 
absolution from three Jesuits, who were alsa ap- 
prehended. ‘Two died in prison, the third was 
burnt alive; and on the night of the nert third of 
September, 1759, all Jesuits were banished the 
realm. In Spain the circumstances of the catas- 
trophe were more curious. The Family Compact, 
and the influence of the Due de Choiseul, com- 
bined, with the personal inclinations of Charles 
III., to introduce foreign manners at-the court of 
Madrid. A Neapolitan, named Squillare, in 1766,. 
was Charles’ minister of finance; and like other 
foreigners in like situations, was désperately un- 
popular. Still the Castillians put up with a good 
deal. But in all eountries some particular mea~ 
sure will every now and then shake the nation like 
an earthquake. In England it is an Excise Bill, 
or a Cider Tax; in Spain it was a Lighting and 


Piand Paving Act. Squillare tried some odious 


taxes, and the Spaniards growled audibly. He 
interdicted the national costume of the cloak and 
slouched hat, and the people staggered under the 
shock. At last he Jit the streets of Madrid at 
night with five thousand’ reflecting-lamps ; and the 
whole city rese as one man in the most frantie fury 
at this outrageous interference with the right of 
private murder. A regiment of Walloons was 
massacred in an instant, ‘The people were rush-. 
ing into the palace, when the king appeared in the: 


* Collier, (quoting Sir E. Coke,) ii., 161, ed. 1714,. 





of getting convictions ? ” 
24 


XXXIX. LIVING AGE. VOL. IV. 


+ Alison’s Hist. of French Revolution, i., 237. 
+ Sism., xxix., 234. 
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baleony, and gave a verbal assent to all their de- 
mands. The minister was accordingly exiled, the 
cloaks restored, and the lamps extinguished. But 
Charles could by no means get over the insult ; 
and in the gardens of Aranjuez he brooded secretly 
aver the outbreak, and searched anxiously for the 
ringleaders. The Jesuits in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were like the Jews in the thirteenth ; 

were charged with every crime that was committed. 
They bore the burden even of this. The Count 
d’Aranda, a correspondent of Choiseul’s, brought 
in his pocket to the king a little inkstand and a 
sheet of paper, and Charles signed with the utmost 
secrecy an order for the sudden seizure and ship- 
ment of all the Jesuits in Spain. At midnight, on 
the 31st of March, 1767, they were arrested in 
their beds, hurried into carnages prepared for 
them, and driven down to the sea-coast without a 
moment’s delay. Similar scenes occurred in the 
other Bourbon states of Naples and Parma. The 
whole of these unfortunate monks were transported 
to the Italian coast, as their proper settlement, and 
disembarked at Civita Vecchia literall by ship- 
loads. D’Alembert asserted that their brethren in 
Italy offered them no assistance ; but in his subse- 
quent writings he candidly corrected himself, and 
admitted that everything was done by the Italian 


Jesuits which charity could suggest, or their |and 


means would permit.* One of these vessels on 
her voyage fell in with the Algerines; hut these 
corsairs set Christians a lesson of humanity, and 
dismissed the poor priests without hurt or insult. 

But, the reader will probably say, what, all this 
while, was doing at Rome? Did the Pope see all 
this without interference of any kind? e truth 
is, the pontiff in these times had but little power. 
‘The great monarchies were just Catholic enough 
xo desire the use of his name, not Catholic enough 
to eonsult his wishes. Benedict XIV. had been 
disinelined towards the Jesuits, or rather disin- 
‘clined towards their proceedings. He preferred 
pen to proselytism. His successor, Clement 
XII1., wae a strong friend to the order, but he as- 
-cended the papal throne just in time to see its ruin. 
It was in vain that he prayed and protested. At 
length he turned upon the weakest Bourbon, and 
ventured to employ threats. But all the other 
Bourbons of the Compact took instant part with 
the petty potentate of Parma, and their troops 
were speedily at the gates of Avignon. Clement 
found no aid in any of the Italian states, at Ven- 
ice, or at Vienna. He sate a helpless listener to 
the ambassadors of all the Bourbon states, who, in 
1769, boldly demanded the entire and formal abo- 
lition of the Order of Jesus throughout the world. 
Reluctantly, and in the utmost distress, he called 
a eonsistory for the 3d of February, to take the 
matter into consideration. But on the night pre- 
ceding he suddenly dropped, gasped convulsively, 
and expired. The object of the royal conspirators 
was now to secure the election of a more tractable 
pontiff. Lorenzo Ganganelli, whose letters teach 
-school-girls Italian, was the mildest, the most ac- 
complished, and the most promising candidate. 
He soon became Clement XIV.; under which 
title, after a long investigation of the subject, he 
pronounced, on the 21st of July, 1773, the follow- 
ing sentence :— 

** Inspired, as we humbly trust, by the Divine 
Spirit, urged by the duty of restoring the unanim- 
lity of the Church, convinced that the company of 
Jesus can no longer render those services to the 


* 1.577. 





end of which it was instituted, and moved by other 
reasons of prudence and state-policy which we hold 
locked in our own breast, we abolish and annul the 
Society of Jesus, their functions, houses, and in- 
stitutions.’’ * 

Few decisions have more nearly expressed the 
real motives of the judges. 

A more than ordinary interest is given to these 
events of a past age by a glance at the occurrences 
of the present. It is seldom that the theory of the 
cycle has been illustrated so curiously in human 
affairs. That the order was reinstituted under 
the papal sanction, some thirty years ago, is a fact 
of which every reader is aware ; but it may not 
perhaps be equally notorious that on this oceasion 
they have run their race in a shorter time, and that 
they have already arrived at a period almost ex- 
actly analogous to that at which we have been 
considering them. The writer of these pages is 
at this moment in an insignificant French town, 
where theological quarrels are carried on with an 
ignorance and a virulence that would be a disgrace 
to Cheltenham. The Jesuits and their enemies 
are fighting precisely as in 1760, except that the 
latter are no longer formally termed Jansenists. 
The books most prominently put forward in the 
shops are attacks and replies on this question ;+ 
the arguments of either side resemble so 
closely those formerly employed, that they might 
have been literally cited in the foregoing pages 
as extracts from the pamphlets of D’Alembert or 
the Journal de Trevoux. Perhaps some distant 
number of this Review may tell the story of the 
second struggle. 





Visitine m Havana.—The private houses at 
Havana, at least a great many of them, are mag- 
nificent. It is the custem here to leave al] the 
windows to the street open at night; the living 
rooms are most commonly on the ground floor, 
and the passer-by is, of course, at liberty to enjoy 
the sight of many a gay sotree and ftertullia. |i 
other towns, where such things and sights are 
unknown, a crowd would speedily be collected ; 
but here the practice is so universal, that no one 
thinks, from mere motives of idle curiosity, of 
stopping to look in. Acquaintances of the house, 
or of some of the guests, may occasionally peep in 
at the windows, in order to ascertain if any of 
those they would wish to meet are within ; azd if 
the results of the survey prove satisfactory, they 
enter without ceremony. This seems to me 2 
very agreeable style of society ; there are no for- 
mal retinions, and no person need enter a room 
with the chance of meeting a disagreeable or ob- 
noxious person ; it is, in my opinion, another great 
advantage attending this easy mode of visiting, 
that you are not compelled to remain a moment 
longer in any house than yoa find it agreeable.— 
Mrs. Houston’s Texas. 


* Ranke, viii. § 13. em 

+ Amongst other publications sent down from Paris, is 
one which we should have been glad to consult for this 
article, had we seen it soon enough. Its title is as fol- 
lows :—“ Histoire de la Chiite des Jésuites, au xvitime 
Siécle ; 1750—1782. Par Le Comte Alexis de Saint- 
Priest, Pair de France. Paris, 1844.” As it is, we have 
only time to point it out for the reader’s pleasure. The 
first lines of the Avant-propos show that the author is no 
especial friend to the order. There does not appear to 
be any introductory matter previous te 1750, and the 

riod from 1750 to 1762 is comprised in a short chapter. 

he references are not numerous, but they include what 
purport to be some MS. notes of the Due de Choiseul 
which would be of great interest and value. 
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EXTRACTS FROM PUNCH. 


COMIC SONG FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Youne gentlemen of England, 
That only mind your ease, 
Ah, little do you think how hard 
Young ladies try to please ! 
Give ear unto the Milliners, 
And they will plainly show 
How the waist must be laced, 
By the Fashion-books to go. 


She who ’d attract attention 
Must laugh at common sense, 

For when one goes to choose a dress, 
One must n’t mind expense ; 

Nor think how Pa will scold one, 
Whene’er he comes to know 

How he’s let into debt, 
By the Fashion-books to go. 


What terrible privations 
Young ladies must endure, 
A lovely face and form of grace 
From damage to secure ! 
Their appetites they must control, 
Lest they too stout should grow, 
And in vain strive and strain, 
By the Fashion-bouks to go. 


In days of bitter weather, 

Which winter doth enforce, 
One cannot think of such a thing 

As good thick boots, of course ; 
With instep undefended, 

In rain, and hail, and snow, 
All so bold one gets cold, 

By the Fashion-books to go. 





THE LANDLORD’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Earty in the present week, this body—newly- 
constituted in imitation of the Laborer’s Friend 
Society—held its first meeting ; though, strangely 
enough, no report of the proceedings has as yet 
appeared in the papers. 

he chair (a three-legged stool!) was taken by 
Jacob Thatch, a gaunt, sallow-faced laborer, look- 
ing sixty, though in reality but thirty-two. He 
briefly stated the objects of the society. He said, 
it was very kindly meant of many gentlemen to 
meet and talk so much—for they never spared talk 
—about the condition of the laborer. He himself 
had been at a good many of such meetings; but 
somehow or the other, he always came away 
hungrier than he went. He now thought it was 
the duty of the laborers to return the kindness of 
landlords ; and by meeting and talking over their 
destitute condition—moral condition he believed 
was the word—to see what could be done for them. 
(Cheers.) There could be no doubt that many of 
the landlords were in a desperate forlorn state, not 
knowing right from wrong; and it was the duty 
of laborers as Christians—if he wasn’t going too 
far in calling them Christians—to teach them the 
proper path. It was only due to their peace in 
this world, and their happiness in the world to 
come. ( Cheers.) 

Giles Acorn proposed the first resolution. He 
said he did n’t wish to brag, but he believed he was 
rather a goodish player at put and checkers. 
(Hear.) Well, he believed a good deal might be 
done among landlords by mixing oftener with them, 
and making more free like. To prove that he was 
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in earnest, he had no objections to play a few 
games at put with the Duke of Marlborough, or 
any other such landlord ; he thought it would do 
the duke good. There was no knowing how his 
heart might be opened at put, just as the gentle- 
folks did so much for the wants of the poor whea 
-~ played at cricket with ’em. 

odge Sowthistle seconded the resolution. He 
did n’t know much about dice ; that is, he didn’t 
know the rigs of em ; he had raffled once in better 
days for a goose, and won it. He wouldn't at all 
mind, however, playing at hap-hazard—that ’s what 
he believed gentlefolks called it—with any landlord 
in a destitute state of feeling for the laborer. He 
had heard a goodish deal of late of a little gentle- 
man called Young England. Well, he would n’t 
mind playing a game at ring-taw with the child, 
if he’d fairly knuckle down. The knuckling- 
down, however, was what they wanted to catch 
the landlords at (cheers ;) whereas, with al! their 
fine words, he believed there was a great deal of 
funking. 

Simon Clod moved the second resolution. He 
said the whole of the fact was, they had too long 
neglected landlords as their fellow-creatures : they 
never went among ’em. Whereas—as having 
their good at heart, and showing ’em that they 
thought ’em only men, like themselves—they 
ought to go into their houses, to see what sorts of 
beds they slept upon—to see “em at their dinners, 
and to teach ’em, what it’s plain they did n’t well 
understand, the blessings of a good appetite, and 
the curse of hunger with nothing to satisfy it. It 
was plain that many landlords believed the laborer 
could n’t eat at all. Now they had only to unde- 
ceive ’em in their own larders to bring about a 
great blessing. Certain gentlefolks often came to 
the laborer’s dwelling, and never seeing nothing 
in the cupboard, in course believed that the labor- 
ers and their wives and children never wanted 
food. ‘They had only to dine at the landlords’ 
houses to teach ’em the contrary. Although he ’d 
rather have his bit of bacon at his own fireside— 
that is, where there ought to be a fire—he would, 
nevertheless, to assist the society, dine with as 
many landlords as was thought fit. Moreover, he 
had six children, and they should all go and dine 
along with him. ( Cheers.) 

Zachary Chaff seconded the resolution. He 
said the last speaker had hit the nail upon the very 
head. It was as plain as the Union, that most of 
the landlords believed that laborers never wanted 
to eat at all. That they were like the threshing- 
machines, that might go on beating out the corn 
without ever wanting to taste it. They ought— 
poor souls !—to be taught the truth. He was sure 
all they wanted to learn was that the laborer was 
flesh and blood—and, indeed, how few of ’em 
present at that meeting looked anything like it— 
to treat’emassuch. For himself, he did n't know 
what a dinner was ; nevertheless, for the souls’ 
sake of the landlords—~and he feared a lot of “em 
was very dark indeed—he ‘d dine with twenty of 
’em if the Society thought it right. ( Cheers.) 

These and other resolutions were unanimously 
passed, when the chairman rose and said—The 
best part of the business was to come. They 
had to give out the prizes to certain landlords 
for their noble and feeling conduct towards the 
laborer. 

Hereupon Lord Fitawheedle was introduced, 
when the chairman addressed him as follows :— 
‘* Lord Fitzwheedle, you have shown yruself 
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to be the laborer’s friend. You play at cricket 
capital. For a lord, your bowling is special good. 
You have this season in the handsomest manner 
played three games with nothing better than as 
you call ’em the sons of the soil ; and for this noble 
conduct, the society presents you with this piece 
of stick, upon which may be notched your future 
runs. We hope, my lord, that you will show 
this bit of stick to all the club folks in London. 
We hope that you will let this bit of stick go 
down, so that your sons’ sons may have it—every 
one of ’em; and that the world may forever 
know that Lord Fitzwheedle was a good cricket- 
player, and therefore the laborer’s friend.’’ 
( Cheers.) 

His lordship endeavored to address the meet- 
ing. His feelings were too much for him: he 
merely said, ‘* Bless—bless—bless the laborer!” 
- burst into tears, and pressed the stick to his 

eart. 

The Duke of Smallborough was next intro- 
duced, and received a bunch of dried dandelions 
for being—of all landlords—the very best to 
stop. The duke returned thanks in an affecting 
speech. 

After certain minor formalities the meeting sep- 
arated. 





NATIONAL LUNACY. 


We seriously advise the Great Powers of 
Europe to hold a commission ‘‘ De Lunatico In- 
quirendo”’ on Spain: her distracted state proving 
that she is incapable of managing her own affairs. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


To Church betimes! The Christmas chimes 
Are calling high and low in; 
To Church then all, both great and small ! 
Chorus of many voices. 
We've not a coat to go in! 


Like our old sires, with roaring fires, 
The fangs of winter braving, 
Huge logs pile high, to sit thereby. 
Chorus. 


We've not a single shaving! 


Good Christmas fare is physic rare 
To warm the regions inner ; 
Plum-pudding join to stout sirloin. 
Chorus. 
We ’ve not a crust for dinner! 


Fill glass and bowl, each jovial soul, 
As round the hearth we close in; 
Our wine is bright in its ruddy light. 

Chorus. 
Our very water’s frozen! 


Right late we Il sup, and keep it up 
ill time to morn shall creep on ; 
Then sink to rest in downy nest. 
Chorus. 
We ’ve not a bed to sleep on! 
Loud be the song, the laughter long ; 


Our joy no care shall leaven ; 
Christmas is here but once a year, 


Chorus. 
For that, at least, thank Heaven! 





FROM A PUBLISHER TO AN AUTHOR. 


Dear Sir, 

Upon my word, this is too bad! We have been 
standing for copy for two days. Really, too bad. 
I would not wish to write anything that might be 
thought severe; no, I trust I have a greater re- 
spect for letters. Nevertheless, it does appear to 
me very strange that gentlemen authors are the 
only sort of people with whom there is nothing 
like regularity. It is never so with other trades- 
men. If I want a coat, or a pair of boots, by a 
day—the tailor, the bootmaker never disappoints 
me. And yet men who write will take such liber- 
ties! as if pen-and-ink gave ’em a sort of license 
to do what no respectable tradesman ever thinks 
of doing. Business is business all the world over; 
and there should be the see in making 
poems as in making pantaloons. hen writers 
ean ’t be punctual, they ought to give up the trade, 
and seek other employment. 

I do not deny that your head may have been a 
little bit out of order—that your spirits may have 
been low or desperate—that all this beautiful 
world, as you once very finely said to me, may 
have seemed to you as if it was made of wet brown 
paper. I don’t deny this; but then what have | 
said to you, again and again? Ought not men 
who are liable to such ridiculous crotchets, to work 
double-tides when they are quite well, so that they 
may always have copy in advance of the blue dev- 
ilst J, sir, who do not pretend to what some 
folks call the dignity of an author—ZI have always 
been in advance of the world; J have always 
caught time by the forelock in all things. 

Permit me to say, there is a good deal of non- 
sense talked by you gentlemen authors—to the 
great inconvenience of the unfortunate tradesmen 
who deal with you—about waiting for inspiration. 
Pooh! It’s very like waiting for a policeman 
when you want him—you may wait ay, and 
never light upon him. 5 ale Ag sir, if you only 
persevere, comes with pen-and-ink, in the same 
way that a pump that seems dry gives water with 
pumping. 

Again, some of you gentry affect to be affected 
by the weather—as if you wrote in quicksil¢er and 
not in ink. Doctor Johnson, sir, contained in him- 
self as many people now called authors, as there 
are sticks in a fagot. And what says Doctor 
Johnson about the effect of season and weather! 
Why, he growlsa laugh atit. Yes, sir, that great 
man would have written Paradise Lost quite as 
well in a coal-mine as in Arcadia, if there is such 
a place. Besides, when a man has served his time 
to writing, it’s after all—I’m sure of it—nothing 
more than a knack. Just as a woman knits gar- 
ters and gossips at the same time, he can go on 
writing his book, and think nothing at al] about it. 
This is done every day by some people: | could 
only wish, sir, that, with ail your talent—for you 
have a sort of talent, I don’t deny it—you could 
do the same thing. It would be money in your 
pocket, and a very great convenience to me. 

It is true you have written much ; nevertheless, 
as I say, there is a good deal of meat upon you 
yet—a good deal of meat. Some people 9% think 
this a coarse phrase of mine—I don’t. On the 
contrary, I think it significant and original. I look 
upon authors simply as a butcher looks _ South- 
down mutton; with merely an eye to the number 
of pounds to be got out of ’em. You know that 
my character is frankness. I have Jost a great 
deal by it—but I can’t help that. 
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A FARM CULTIVATED BY THE INSANE. 


And now, by ten to-morrow I must have the 
remainder of this book. Work—work: you know 
you can take to your bed, if necessary, when you 
have done it. At all events, do the book. And 
after all, as somebody says, what is a book but 
words—and words but breath? Really you must 
not be after ten to-morrow ; if so, there are now, 
thank Heaven, twelve posts a day, and I have 
directed Biggs to write to you every hour. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun Curt. 
THE AUTHOR’S ANSWER. 
Dear Sir, 

With this, you have the last of the copy. Thank 
Heaven ! 

It is very true, that I have not the punctuality 
of either your bootmaker or your tailor: but then 
Jam punished for my iniquity, for neither have I 
anything like their banker’s account. It is also 
the misfortune of my craft to admit not of the ser- 
vices of either journeymen or ’prentices; other- 
wise, I too might be very punctual by the hands 
of other people. 

It is very true that, for the past fortnight, I have 
had a certain sickness of the brain, from, I believe, 
over-work. It is, perhaps, possible, that even one 
of your horses, if made to carry double, might, for 
a time, require the repose of the stable. Not that 
I would think of comparing my brain to the horse- 
flesh that calls you master. Indeed, an author 
may be rather likened to an elephant—seeing he 
frequently has to carry a house upon his back filled 
with a numerous family. 

You are pleased to say I have a great deal of 
meat upon me. I can only say in answer, that it 
shall be my especial care that, for the future, none 
of the said meat shall be transformed into your 
mutton-chops. 

With this determination, Sir, I remain, 

Your obedient Servant, 








From Chambers’ Journal. 


A FARM CULTIVATED BY THE INSANE. 


In our former notices of the systems employed 
in France for the amelioration and cure of insanity, 
we pointed out that the occupation of the patients in 
various useful employments was amongst the most 
successful modes of treatment. When the increase 
of patients in the two asylums, the Bicétre and the 
Salpetriére, at Paris, demanded further accommo- 
dation, the unfortunate inmates were employed to 
assist in the new buildings, and with results ex- 
tremely favorable to themselves. When these works 
were finished, the medical directors of the hospital 
dreaded the effects of a relapse into inactivity on 
their patients, and employed them in the fields and 
grounds adjoining the two edifices. So active 
were the laborers, and so delighted with their 
work, that they did everything which could be 
done in a very short time, and want of work was 
again threatened. To avert it altogether, M. 
Ferrus, one of the physicians of the Bicétre, con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining a farm for the per- 
manent employment of his willing laborers. With 
this view he applied to the government ; but as 
there were no funds at the disposal of the ministry 
which could be applied to the commencement of 
such an undertaking, and as every acre of cultivat- 
ed ground near Paris was, of course, occupied, his 
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scheme seemed at first hopeless. Still the benevo- 
lent projector was not to be daunted, and as he 
could not find a cultivated spot of ground fit for 
his purpose, he looked out for a barren one. 

After many inquiries and surveys, M. Ferrus 
fixed upon an estate situated about two miles from 
the Bicétre, near the barriére de la Santé. It was 
the most wretched piece of ground imaginable. 
So entirely was it covered with stones, that there 
was not an acre in the whole tract which seemed 
capable of being successfully cultivated ; and 
though formerly occupied by enterprising farmers, 
it had long been abandoned. A homestead which 
they had built was in ruins, and the barns and 
sheds in the last stage of decay. Upon this un- 
promising farm M. Ferrus fixed, and by the end 
of 1832, several of the Bicétre patients were set to 
work to enclose about ten acres of the least barren 
portion. This enclosure was cleared and levelled 
with such success, that its first year’s produce was 
sold for about £57, nearly ten pounds more than 
the annual rent of the entire farm. Encouraged 
by this result, Mr. Ferrus applied to the adminis- 
tration des hospiteaux to have the patients trans- 
ferred from the Bicétre altogether, that they might 
live entirely on the farm. The ruined house, and 
the want of funds at head-quarters applicable to 
its repair, seemed at first powerful objections to 
this measure ; but M. Ferrus, having good work- 
men at his command, overcame them. He got 
the government to supply tools—as it had previ- 
ously done for the farming operations—the home- 
stead was soon put into a habitable state by those 
for whose occupation it was designed, and in 1835 
was tenanted by a number of the insane. The 
farm was now regularly organized ; an experienced 
agriculturist, M. Béguin, was engaged to direct 
and superintend the operations of the laborers ; the 
whole of the land belonging to the estate was taken 
into the original enclosure, and each succeeding 
year has been crowned with not only an increase 
of agricultural produce, but with an increase in 
the list of cures amongst the patients. The only 
inconvenience the managers of the farm have to 
contend with, arises from any accidental want of 
employment which may happen. So anxious are 
the majority of the unfortunates for work, that 
they become troublesome when they do not obtain 
it. This was most felt in winter, when farming 
operations are for a time suspended ; but to fill up 
this blank space, the farmers of St. Anne are an- 
nually set to bleach the whole of the linen used in 
the two hospitals; a task which they perform 
cheerfully and well, saving to those establishments 
upwards of four hundred pounds per annum. 

Besides the excellent effeets which have been 
produced on those patients employed and residing 
on the St. Anne farm, it has been found of the 
utmost benefit to less convalescent inngates of the 
insane hospitals. By allowing them, at first, to 
see the others at work, they soon get a desire to 
join in it, which, when the medical officers deem 
them well enough, they are allowed to do. In 
short, the effects of such a healthful employment 
as that necessary to the culture of land, has been 
found of the utmost benefit to all classes of insane 
patients. The success of the French farm will, 
we trust, encourage the directors of our native 
lunatic asylums to adopt similar methods of cure ; 
which, properly managed, appear to be as profitable 
as they are efficacious. 
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374 LOVE-LETTER—IMPROVEMENT OF THE POOR. 


[We copy the following verses into the Living 
Age with a grateful and affectionate recollection 
ef both the parties. ] 


A LOVE-LETTER TO MY WIFE. 


BY 8. C. HALL, ESQ. 
[From a privately printed volume. 


Dear heart! all happy thoughts I bring 
To thee, upon this morn of spring ; 
When laughing health is in the gale, 
And sweet birds sing on every tree, 
While Nature, upon hill and dale, 
Prepares a welcome for the bee. 


Now earth rejoices, glad and gay, 
O’er wearied winter, passed away ; 
And hope is like yon cloudless sky, 
To which nor shade nor shower belong : 
I sigh—but not with grief I sigh— 
As thoughts of thee breathe forth in song. 


If I would learn the poet’s skill, 

To make my words obey my will, 

What theme should, next to Nature, warm? 
I think not long that theme to find— 

The beauty of thy face and form— 
The beauty of thy heart and mind? 


Yes, beauty! though it may not be, 
Like this young morning, fresh and free ; 
But, rather, like the rising day— 

The day that rises while I write— 
Too early to suggest decay, 

Too warm to bid me think of night. 


Yes, beauty in that happy face 

The husband-lover still can trace ; 

Goodness, and gentleness, and truth, 
May live to mock at change and time ; 

They were the graces of thy youth— 
They are the graces of thy prime! 


We ’ve toiled together, side by side, 
Proud—yet it was no selfish pride— 
That toil brought honor, if no wealth ; 
Our hearts have gathered little rust ; 
But ours are peace, and hope, and health, 
And mutual! love, and mutual trust ' 


Companion, counsel, friend, and wife, 
Through twenty years of wedded life ! 
Dear love, sweet heart—why not address 
Warm words to thee—my hope and pride? 
I have not lived to love thee less 
Than when I hailed a fair young bride. 


Ah! let me think how deep a debt, 
Sweet friend, dear wife, I owe thee yet ; 
In toil, in trouble, weak and ill, 
Thy zealous care, thy active thought, 
Thy spirit—meekly trusting still— 
Calmed the hot pulse and brain o’erwrought. 


I gave to thee a humble name, 
Which thou, dear wife, hast given to fame ; 
And surely "tis no idle boast 

That many laud and flatter thee ; 
But when the world hath praised the most, 
Thy woman’s heart was most with me! 


Years of success have taught thee this, 
Dear wife—that duty leads to bliss, 
*T is thine to show to those who toil, 
That love can make all labor light ; 
That fame and favor may not spoil 
The mind that thinks and acts aright! 





’T is thine to gai: that strength of mind 
May work with woman’s grace combined ; 
To show how Nature’s debts are paid 
In studies small that sweeten life ; 
And how the loftiest thoughts may aid 
The duties of a loving wife. 


Ah ! more than twenty years ago, 
I nopep, where now I feel and know! 
Older thou art—yet I can see 

No change impair thy cheek and brow, 
No early beauty fade from thee ; 

And am I less a Lover now! 





IMPROVEMENT OF THE Poor.—A concentrate 
movement has begun, to effect the general amelior- 
ation in the dwellings of the poor, such as js 
within the scope of public measures, for draining, 
ventilating, supplying water, and the like. Inde- 
cency, dirt and disease, poison the existence of 
‘*the people,’’ and rob them of the resources of 
industry: to an extent incredible, it seems, only 
because untried, the abolition of those vast eyi/s 
might be procured at small cost—if that can be 
called cost which would at once be compensated 
in vast saving of mortal suffering and its penalties, 
The sole things wanting are—earnest purpose, the 
will to do what everybody allows to be right but 
assumes to be difficult, and some community of 
understanding. That community of understanding 
the new society ought to supply; it comprises 
some of the best men of all shades in politics and 
other pursuits, and the most zealous and profound 
students of such questions.—Spectator, 14 Dec. 

A pusLic meeting was held at Exeter Hall on 
Wednesday, to take measures for improving the 
healthiness of dwellings for the industrious poor. 
The Marquis of Normanby presided ; several in- 
fluential noblemen and gentlemen were on the plat- 
form ; and letters of concurrence were read from 
others, and from the bishops of London, St. Da- 
vid’s, and Norwich. Among the letter-writers 
was Lord Ashley, who was kept away by severe 
indisposition ; the day on which he wrote being 
the first on which he was free from pain, while 
he felt the necessity of husbanding his physical 
and moral energies for the next session. The 
chairman observed, that although the object of the 
meeting was one which met with marked ccncur- 
rence from persons of all parties and denomina- 
tions, there had hitherto been no combined effort 
to carry it into effect. He dwelt upon the dis- 
graceful and dangerous fact, that densely-crowded 
courts and alleys, hotbeds of disease, are mingled 
with the well-ventilated squares of the metropolis. 
He quoted several statistical figures, showing that 
the mortality in eight agricultural counties, those 
in which the least social change has taken place, 
is higher than it was thirty years ago. It is re- 
markable that in Lancashire, where property has 
increased 136 per cent., the mortality has increased 
from 1 in 46 to 1 in 36; and in Manchester it is | 
in 38, wealth and death walking hand in hand. 
The question, however, was not only one of 
bricks and mortar; but the comfort of the dwell- 
ing must depend also on the moral and domestic 
habits of the inmates ; and they again cannot be 
acquired without some amount of daily leisure. 
Lord Normanby quoted several returns and re- 
ports to show that the desired changes in the con- 
struction of towns and dwellings could be effected 
at a comparatively insignificant cost. It had been 
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LORD LONDONDERRY. 


calculated, that, spreading the charges over a num- 
ber of years, every house could be completely | 

ied with water, properly ventilated and 
drained, streets opened and widened, public parks 
kept up, and a medical officer of health retained, 
all ata cost of 15s. to each house. Dr. Playfair 
estimated that 389,000/. could be saved to Man- 
chester by the adoption of such measures. Lord 
Normanby co the heuses of the English 
poor with other humble abodes : 

It had happened to him to visit hundreds of negro 
huts in the days when slavery existed ; he had also 
examined many Irish cabins in different parts of 
that unfortunate country ; and he declared he would | 
rather pass his life in any one of the first, or in 
most of the last, than he would inhabit one of 
those commonly used as dwellings by the industri- 
ous poor of this country—those upon whom the 
prosperity and quietness of this country so greatly 
depended. 

n the course of his speech Lord Normanby 
alluded to the abuse of buriai-elubs : 

Mr. Clay of Preston stated that he had known 
the answer by some of these ve to an applica- 
tion for payment of a debt : ‘‘ 1 have not the money 





just now, but wait till Charles or Dick dies, and 
then I will pay you.’’ In these clubs there was | 
no restriction except as to the age of the child—no 
inquiries were made. Mr. Clay also related an. 
aneedote of a lady of his acquaintance, who, being | 
told by a woman who officiated for her as wet-| 
nurse, that the nurse’s child was ill, offered to, 
send her own medical man immediately to its re- | 
lief. What was the answer this benevolent lady | 
received! ‘* Never mind, thank ye, ma’am ; it’s, 
in two burial-clubs.’’ Was it not monstrous that | 
we should have an indication and an adjunct of 
extreme civilization, intended for the amelioration 
of grief and for the preservation of the natural af- | 
fections of humanity, thus applied, and rendered 
subservient to am object and used with a feeling 
against which savage instinct even would revolt. 
Sir Robert Ingles earnestly insisted on the ne- 
cessity of establishing a uniform system of sewer- | 
“7° and drainage throughout the country. Mr. | 
awes urged the necessity of providing abodes for 
the poor in place of those which are razed to make 
room for metropolitan improvements. Mr. Sheil 
recommended ‘a little wholesome agitation.”’ 
Mr. Carden suggested that the association should 
include in its objects the reform of interments in 
large towns. The Reverend W. W. Champneys 
presented himself as one of the working clergy. 
His parish contains about 35,000 souls, and the 
average duration of human life there is twenty-five 
ears, while in a neighboring parish it is forty. 
e described a very narrow street, with very 
close alleys and courts diverging, containing within 
the space of half a quarter of a mile 1,162 per- 
sons, a population equal to two or three country 
parishes. In the progress of improvements, the 
population of that street had gone: whither!— 
either to houses of the same sert in other neigh- 
borhoods, or it was now over-crowding other 
spots in the immediate vicinity. Instead, then, of 
the poor being benefited by this, they were in- 
jured. A poor parishioner of his had told him 
that he had the greatest difficulty in finding a 
place to shelter his head, at 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. 
4 week, on account of rents having risen in conse- 
quence of the pulling down of houses. Dr. South- 
wood Smith alluded to the 40,000 persons who 
are yearly carried off by fever; a disease whose 
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agony he could not remember without terror, al- 
though he had endured it with all the alleviation 
of beihg surrounded by dear friends, while he 
daily saw those who endured the same sufferings 
with every possible aggravation of the wretched- 
ness. Sir William Clay, the honorable William 
Cowper, Mr. Slaney, Lord Shelburne, and other 
gentlemen, also addressed the meeting. Several 
resolutions—asserting that it is necessary to en- 
force precautions to improve the health of large 
towns, that the legislature must interfere, that the 
improvement of the sanatory condition of a local- 
ity is uniformly attended with diminution of paro- 
chial expense, and that an association should be 
formed to carry out such objects—were adopted 
unanimously ; as well as a petition to parliament 
founded on them, and a further resolution appoint- 
ing a committee and authorizing a subscription on 
behalf of the association. 





Lorp Lonponperry lately entertained his ten- 
ants at dinner, and now his tenants have returned 
the compliment. The marquis shines over there 
in Ulster; and we shall henceforth, when he wan- 
ders a little in the senate, remember his practical 
wisdom in his own domain, where, by a kindly 
and judicious treatment, he seems to have helped 
in converting his tenantry from a common pauper 
Irishry to a thriving dinner-giving set of agricul- 
turists. Lord Londonderry has sometimes stood 
rebuked on the score of exclusiveness; but in 
Ulster he administers very opportune rebukes to 
religious intolerance, and practises what he 
preaches with such good effect that his presence is 
a millennium among the clergy. One main pecu- 
liarity of his rule as a landlord is the observance 
of what is there called ‘‘ the tenant right ;’’ which 
he has just explained very succinctly and clearly. 
It is a kind of customary tenure, much resembling 


/some of our obsolete base tenures, by which the 


tenant is held to have a vested right in his hold- 
ing, which he can retain from generation to gen- 
eration, or, with the lord's approval, transfer it to 
a third party. If all landlords had the high hon- 
esty which the Stewart family seem to have main- 
tained in this matter, all mere questions of tenure 
might have slumbered for ages. The best test of 
this deference to the sense of security in the ten- 
ant is its success, not only for the tenant but for 
the landlord. Lord Londonderry is neither a 
screwing land-owner exacting the last farthing of 
rent under the pressure of competition, nor does he 
profess to let his land at very low rents ; but he 
and his tenants aim at agreeing upon a fair value, 
with little disposition to disturb settled arrange- 
ments. The result is, that both thrive, and that 
the district is peaceful and prosperous. This is a 
striking lesson even for us in England, but still 
more in Ireland, starving, turbulent, and waging 
with the assassin’s gun a bloody competition for 
morsels of land at exorbitant rents.—<Spectaior, 
14 Dec. 





A Lerrer from Stockholm says—‘‘ A most inter- 
esting discovery has been made in the secret re-- 
pository of the Equestrian order, viz., several) 
chests full of documents, which have not been ex-- 
amined for these 30 years. Among them are- 
original documents concerning the revolutions of 
1719, 1772, and 1789. Most of the documents. 
are written, and some elegantly bound, and several 
have silver clasps. Geyer’s third volume of the 
papers of Gustavus causes some sensation.” 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
COLONEL YANEZ. 


A MEXICAN STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY, 


Mexico is, at the present day, the only country 
infested with organized banditti. Those events 
which, a few years since, gave so unenviable a 
renown to the gorges of the Sierra Morena, the 
passes of the Apennines, and the wilds of Sicily 
and Calabria, are now transferred to the outskirts 
of the great city of Mexico, and the forests which 
approach the confines of Vera Cruz. Here robbery 
and even assassination are largely practised, while 
no part of the country is free from the evil. Ban- 
dits have been invested by poets and romancers 
with a picturesque character, and have even upon 
occasion become on paper most heroic personages ; 
in reality, however, nothing can be conceived more 
revolting and hideous than the men who carry on 
this dangerous traffic. If it be reflected that the 
idle and dissolute, the needy spendthrift, the ruined 
gambler, and the disappointed speculator, are those 
who swell the ranks of this powerful class in 
Mexico, it will readily be seen how little romance, 
and how much naked deformity, really exist in this 
state of things. One point, however, gives a wild 
and terrible interest to the bandits of Mexico, while 
a minor circumstance preserves some little outward 
appearance of romance. The Mexican Jadrone, 
with his vast sombrero, his floating scrape, and 
machete or knife, with other appurtenances, is 
certainly a very picturesque personage as far as 
costume is concerned ; but the prodigious and ex- 
tensive military organization of the bands carries 
us back to the days of Robin Hood and Cartouche. 
No rank is sufficiently elevated, no public fune- 
tionary sufficiently interested in the sanctity of the 
law, to prevent his connexion with the associated 
bands, which extend their ramifications into every 
class of society. In this manner important infor- 
mation is collected ; and those who are worth being 
robbed, are always known to the brigands ; while 
many a penniless and acreless general, or other 
government officer, is thus enabled to carry his 
head high, and to risk heavy sums nightly at the 
gambling-tables, which tend so much to degrade 
Mexican character, and retard the progress of 
civilization. 

In the month of April, 1838, M. Leroux, a rich 
French merchant, settled in Mexico, was about to 
visit Europe, with his wife and two children, on 
business of importance ; and, previous to his de- 
parture, he paid a visit to General Santa Anna, 
president of the republic. On applying at the 
palace, he was, as all foreigners are, instantly 
admitted to the presence of this bold soldier of 
fortune, who—dressed in the full uniform of the 
chief of the army, blue and red, richly embroidered 
with gold, and with his wooden leg resting on a 
stool—was listening to a despatch which was being 
read to him by one of his aides-de-camp, Colonel 
Yanez. M. Leroux, who had never before seen 
Santa Anna, gazed upon him with no little curi- 
osity. The general is six feet high, well-made, 
graceful, with an old common wooden leg, serving 
as a substitute for that lost when fighting the 
French at Vera Cruz; his narrow and smooth 
brow is shaded with black hair, sprinkled with 
gray; his nose is straight, and well-shaped ; his 
brows knit over close and brilliant eyes ; his com- 
plexion dark and sallow ; his mouth ever showing 
a restless and anxious expression. Colonel Yanez, 
who ceased reading, and busied himself in his de- 
spatches on the entrance of M. Leroux, was only 





COLONEL YANEZ. 


remarkable from the fact of his extreme persona] 
beauty. 

The French merchant, after the usual Mexican 
compliments and ceremonious. expressions, jn- 
formed Santa Anna that he was about to leave the 
country, and, as his property in gold and diamonds 
was considerable, he begged that the president 
would, considering the extreme danger of the 
journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, grant him the 
protection of a military escort. he president 
replied with one of those sweet smiles which form 
one of his set imitations of Napoleon, that nothing 
would give him greater satisfaction than to comply 
with the request of M. Leroux ; ‘ but,”’ said he, 
** you must be well aware that, once out of my 
jurisdiction, the dragoons, knowing the fact of 
your possessing valuable property, will be sure to 
turn upon you, and themselves become the rob- 
bers; moreover, an escort will prove your being 
anxious for protection, and put the banditti on the 
scent. Take my advice, M. Leroux, and have 
false bottoms made to your trunks ; in these con- 
ceal all that is valuable, and when the Jadrones 
seize upon you, give up your keys immediately, 
let them search your baggage, when they will only 
find what you think proper to let them see.”’ 

Santa Anna was right; he could not answer for 
his soldiers; and M. Leroux, satisfied that, how- 
ever doubtful and dangerous the experiment, it was 
still better than trusting to the military, bowed his 
thanks to the president, saluted the handsome and 
silent Colonel Yanez, and made his way at once to 
the street de Las Cadenas, and there ordered one 
large portmanteau to be made, with false bottom 
and cover: in this, when completed, M. Leroux 
concealed his specie and jewelry, and left Mexico 
city in the night, his wife and children in a hitter, 
himself on horseback, and several arrieros leading 
the baggage-mules. No journey submits to the 
eye more gorgeous and se scenery than 
that between Mexico and Vera Cruz; but M. 
Leroux had no taste for the picturesque : when in 
sight of the great peak of Orizaba, the traveller's 
principal anxiety was relative to a ravine near the 

lain of Acajete, in which was seattered numerous 
ittle wooden crosses in commemoration of sinister 
and bloody deeds. 

It was night when the little caravan entered 
the gorge, and the arrieros, half asleep on their 
mules, were chanting the monotonous Coballo, 
beginning— 

‘* Mi muger é mi caballo, 
Se murieron en un tempo”’—* 


when, much to their surprise, several sonorous 
voices from the sides of the ravine joined in— 


** Que muger y que demonio, 
El cabello es lo que siento.’’t 


The party had no leisure to speculate upon the 
extraordinary nature of this surprise, before they 
were surrounded by about twenty robbers, who 
appeared suddenly fon the numerous paths of the 
ravine. Despite the alarm manifested by his wife, 
Mr. Leroux was in no way disconcerted, and saw 
the robbers upset all his baggage, and obtain pos- 
session even of the important portmanteau, with 
indifference ; he even handed his keys to the rob- 
bers ; but these were rejected with a significant 
smile, and one of the banditti, drawing forth his 
long navaja, ripped open the Jeather, and exposed 
the false bottom of the trunk. M. Leroux, en- 
* My wife and my horse both died about the same time. 
t It is not the woman, but the horse that I regret. 
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raged, drew his pistols from the holsters ; but a 
moment’s reflection satisfying him of the inutility 
of resistance, he allowed the Mexicans to take 

ssession of his diamonds, specie, and valuable 
Californian pearls. ‘ 

Hastily returning to Mexico, M. Leroux laid 
his complaint before the proper authorities. The 
trunk-maker and Santa Anna were alone in the 
secret, which must have been by some means com- 
municated to the robbers. The trunk-maker was 
arrested as an accomplice of the banditti; but 
easily proving his innocence, the French merchant 
was compelled to put up with his loss, as the true 
robbers were by no means to be found. 

Another event of a terrible and tragic nature 
soon gave a clue which ultimately led to a dis- 
covery of the mystery. In the suburb of St. 
Cosme, in which many of the pleasantest resi- 
dences in Mexico are situated, surrounded by taste- 
ful gardens, and fountains supplied by the adjacent 
aqueduct, which ends on the Alameda, resided M. 
Mairet, the Swiss consul, a gentleman of fortune, 
occupying a little tasteful bachelor establishment. 
There being no banks in Mexico, M. Mairet usu- 
ally kept his money in his house. Between twelve 
and ene o'clock, a few days after the robbery of 
Leroux, a matinée dansante was given in a mansion 
exactly opposite, at which were present our min- 
ister, Mr. Pakenham, Baron Deffaudis, the envoy 
of France, and the élite of the fashionable world, 
who several times noticed the strength of the con- 
sul’s mansion, protected by heavy iron bars at 
all the windows, and guarded by two large and 
fierce dogs. 

Ten minutes exactly before one o’clock, a coach 
drove to the front gate, and a man dressed in the 
habit of a priest, with broad shovel-hat, descended 
from it, accompanied by two others, and stated to 
the servant who admitted them that they were 
anxious to procure from M. Mairet a skin of parch- 
ment. As the Indian girl, his only servant, 
turned to convey this message to her master, she 
was seized behind, gagged, and made fast to a 
pillar. ‘Thus much only is known positively. In 
about a quarter of an hour the coach again took 
its departure. The Indian girl, imperfectly gag- 
ged, now began to shriek, and attracting attention, 
arush was made to the house, where M. Mairet 
was found dead, and his cash-box empty. A des- 
perate struggle had taken place between him 
and his murderers, his body being covered with 
wounds, and in his clenched right hand was a 
= button, to which hung a morsel of blue 
cloth. 

The diplomatic corps, insisted that energy should 
be thrown into the search instituted for the guilt 
parties, suspicion fell upon a dragoon of the fourt 
regiment, who, from a common soldier living on 
his pay, suddenly became flush of money, dissi- 
pated, and riotous, without being able to explain 
the source of his wealth. The police visited his 
residence without warning, and there found a 
civilian’s coat, of blue cloth, with one button want- 
ing. This button was the one found in the vic- 
tim’s hand. According to the fatality which 
almost always waits upon the guilty, the murderer 
had failed to destroy the only evidence of his guilt. 
Having been tried and sentenced without delay, 
the dragoon, Antonio, was forced to perform a 
journey on foot to the murdered man’s door, and 
was then led to the scaffold, there to die by the 
S@rotte, a death somewhat similar to that inflicted 
by the guillotine. Antonio, who had still now re- 
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fused to give up his accomplices, and whose con- 
versation showed that he expected some high 
influence to be exerted in his favor even at the last 
moment, scrutinized the crowd which surrounded 
him, on his way to suffer death, with an anxious 
air; but having ascended the very scaffold without 
a sign from among the mass, the murderer turned 
fiercely to the alguazil, and said, *‘ I denounce as 
my captain, and the head of the banditti to whom I 
belong, Colonel Yanez, aide-de-camp of General 
Santa Anna.”’ 

This startling announcement was not believed. 
Colonel Yanez—one of the most promising officers 
in Mexico, so gentlemanly a gambler, losing with 
so good a grace, and winning double without a 
sign of emotion ; the intimate friend of Santa Anna, 
and the accepted lover of Dona Dolores—a high- 
way robber and an assassin, was beyond belief. 
The execution was, however, stayed, and General 
Count Don José de la Cortina, colonel and governor 
of the city of Mexico, instantly despatched Captain 
Olozaga, the military fiscal, to the private resi- 
dence of Yanez: here were found the jewels, 
pearls and money of Leroux, with a mysterious 
correspondence, implicating himself and many 
others, especially customs officers of Vera Cruz. 
Colonel Yanez was immediately arrested, and 
thrown into the common prison. 

That night, a lady, closely veiled, but richly 
dressed in a black silk mantilla, and thick rebozo, 
waited on Olozaga, and used every argument which 
a woman can use to interest the judge in the fate 
of the colonel. Tears, threats, coaxing, being of 
no avail, the mysterious lady offered thirty thousand 
piastres for the liberty of Yanez; equally in vain ; 
the beauty and love of Setiora Dona Dolores alone 
preventing the fiscal from denouncing her offer, so 
great was his indignation. That day week, the 
fiscal died of poison. 

The next effort was made with the clerk of the 
unfortunate fiscal, who, seduced by a gift from an 
unknown personage of five hundred ounces of gold, 
abstracted the papers which compromised Yanez 
from the place of security in which they had been 
deposited pending the trial. No sooner, however, 
had he committed the act, than, his conscience 
pricking him, he confessed all to a priest, who re- 
fused him absolution, and even threatened eternal 
damnation, if he did not restore the documents to 
their place. This he did; but was not able to 
give back the eight thousand piastres, as the 
donors were strangers to him. 

Meanwhile a second judge or fiscal had been ap- 
pointed, to whom the affair of Yanez was handed 
over. Colonel Don José Calvo was a brave and 
honest Spaniard, who, born at Havanna, had 
fought with gallantry in the wars of the Peninsula. 
Being taken a prisoner by the French, and being 
well treated by that nation during his captivity, 
he had preserved a very grateful recollection of 
France. He was therefore anxious, by pursuing 
this matter with energy, to prove to the diplomatic 
corps, and, in particular, the Baron Defiaudis, who 
was also charged with the protection of Swiss 
subjects, that justice and equity was to be found 
in Mexico. At the same time he was not blind to 
the dangers he was encountering. Though Santa 
Anna, with his habitual policy, expressed no 
opinion on the subject, the colonel was not igno- 
rant that Yanez had been his aide-de-camp and his 
friend. He remembered also that General Valen- 
cia, commander of the department, informed, a few 
minutes after the assassination, that two of the 
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presumed murderers had taken refuge in a cabaret 
of the faubourgs, had exclaimed, Que los dejen, 
los pobrecitos. Moreover, the mysterious fate of 
his predecessor was sufficient reason for holding 
back ; and yet he bravely persevered. 

As for Yanez, his previous good fortune fol- 
lowed him to prison, where he received numerous 
signs of the interest which was taken in him. On 
the day following his arrest, a jailer had handed him 
a little billet, on which, in a female hand-writing, 
were inscribed these words, ‘‘ Courage, love, 
hope.’’ He, moreover, learned from the same 
source that the documents which established his 
guilt had been destroyed. Satisfied that the evi- 
dence of Antonio would not suffice alone to convict 
him, he appeared before his judges, and treated 
both them and the witnesses with the utmost 
insolence, until, to his horror, and that of Dona 
Dolores, who was in court, the papers were pro- 
duced. Colonel Yanez and seven accomplices 
were immediately sentenced to death. 

That night, Colonel Yanez and Dona Dolores 
had an interview, the result of which apparently 
was, that a bottle of Xeres wine was left behind 
to cheer the prisoner. Next day the culprit was 
found dead, poisoned, it is not difficult to see by 
what means. The wretched woman who had saved 
him thus from the hands of the executioner, by 
means of a rich donation, obtained permission from 
the archbishop to bury the body of her lover in 
the garden of the monastery of San Fernando. 


[It will occur to minds familiar with popular 
literature, that this series of incidents-—particularly 
the conclusion of the story—is of a character 
strongly akin to that of our old ballads. Mexico 
is at present in the stage of semi-barbarous inci- 
dent which our country was in at the time when 
our ballads were composed. And seeing such 
transactions realized in our time, in a distant coun- 
try, impresses in a forcible manner, how much better 
it is to have our romance only as a subject for lite- 
rary fiction, than passing in action before —- * 

D. 





Tr is rather late, when the publication is a year 
old, but it is still worth our while to copy the 


PROSPECTUS OF HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Wuatever may be thought of Dr. Dickson’s 
0 i that the type of disease in general is peri- 
odical, there can be no doubt of its applicability to 
modern literature, which is essentially periodical, 
whether the type be léng primer, brevier, or 
bourgeois. It appears, moreover, by the rapid 
consumption of monthlies, compared with the de- 
cline of the annuals, that frequent fits of publi- 
cation are more prevalent and popular than yearly 
paroxysms. 

Under these circumstances, no apology is neces- 
sary for the present undertaking; but custom, 
which exacts an overture to a new opera, and a 
prologue to a new play, requires a few words of 
introduction to a new monthly magazine. 

One prominent object, then, of the projected 
publication, as implied by the sub-title of ‘‘ Comic 
Miscellany,”’ will be the supply of harmless 
‘* Mirth for the Million,’ and light thoughts, to a 
public sorely oppressed—if its word be worth a 
rush, or its complaints of an ounce weight—by 
hard times, heavy taxes, and those ‘‘ eating cares”’ 
which attend on the securing of food for the day, 
as well as a provision fur the future. For the 





PROSPECTUS OF HOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


relief’ of such afflicted classes, the editor, assisted 
by able humorists, will dispense a series of papers 
and woodcuts, which, it is hoped, will cheer the 
on of Willow Walk, and the loneliness of 

ilderness Row—sweeten the bitterness of Cam- 
omile street and Wormwood street—smooth the 
ruffled temper of Cross street, and enable even 
Crooked Lane to unbend itself! It is hardly 
necessary to promise that this end will be pursued 
without raising a maiden blush, much less a dam- 
ask, in the nursery grounds of modesty—or tres- 


passing, by wanton a pepe. on the parks and 
wns of private life. In a word, it will aim at 


being merry and wise, instead of merry and other- 
wise. 

For the sedate, there will be papers of a becom- 
ing gravity ; and the lover of poetry will be sup- 
plied with numbers in each number. 

As to politics, the reader of Hoop’s Macazive 
will vainly search in its pages for a panacea for 
agricultural distress, or a grand Catholicon for 
Irish agitation ;- he will uselessly seek to know 
whether we ought to depend for our bread on for- 
eign farmers, or merely on foreign sea-fowl ; or, 
if the repeal of the Union would produce low rents 
and only three quarter days. Neither must he 
hope to learn the proper terminus of reform, nor 
even whether a finality man means Campbell's 
last man, or an undertaker. 

A total abstinence, from such stimulating topics 
and fermentea questions, is, indeed, ensured by 
the established character of the editor, and his 
notorious aversion to party spirit. ‘To borrow his 
own words, from a letter to the proprietors,— 
‘*T am no politician, and far from instructed on 
those topics which, to parody a common phrase, 
no gentleman’s newspaper should be without. 
Thus, for any knowledge of mine, the Irish pro- 
secutions may be for pirating the Irish melodies; 
the Pennsylvanians may have repudiated their 
wives ; Duff Green may be a plaee, like Goose 
Green ; Prince Polignac a dahlia or a carnation, 
and the Duc de Bordeaux a tulip. The Spanish 
affairs I could never master, even with a Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary at my elbow ; it would puzzle 
me to say whether Queen Isabella’s majority is or 
is not equal to Sir Robert Peel’s ; or, if the shelling 
the Barcelonese was done with bombs and mortars, 
or the nutcrackers. Prim may be a quaker, and 
the whole civil war about the Seville Oranges. 
Nay, even on domestic matters, nearer home, my 
profound political ignorance leaves me in doubt on 
questions concerning which the newsmen’s boys 
and printers’ devils have formed very decided 
opinions ; for example, whether the corn law 
league ought to extend beyond three miles from 
Mark Lane—or the sliding scale should regulate 
the charges at the glaciarium—what share the 
Welch whigs have had in the Welch riots, and 
how far the Ryots in India were excited by the 
slaughter of the Brahmin Bull. On all such pub- 
lic subjects I am less au fait than that Publicist 
the Potboy, at the public-house, with the insolvent 
sign, The Hog in the Pound.”’ 

Polemics will be excluded with the same rigor ; 
and especially the Tractarian schism. The reader 
of Hoop’s Macazine must not hope, therefore, to 
be told whether an old Protestant church ought to 
be plastered with Roman cement ; or, if a design 
for a new one should be washed in with Newman’s 
colors. And most egregiously will he be disap- 
pointed, should he look for controversial theology 
in our Poets’ Corner. He might as well expect 
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CIVILIZATION. 


to see queens of Sheba, and divided babies, from 
wearing Solomon’s spectacles ! 

For the rest, a critical eye will be kept on our 
current literature, a regretful one on the drama, 
and a kind one for the fine arts, from whose arte- 
sian well there will be an occasional drawing. 

With this brief, explanatory announcement, 
Hoop’s Macazine anp Comic Misceuany is left 
to recommend itself, by its own merits, to those 
enlightened judges, the reviewers; and to that 
impartial jury—too vast to pack in any case—the 
British public. 





From the Spectator. 
CIVILIZATION. 


Tue unequal and apparently fortuitous devel- 
opment of skilled labor in different regions is 
curious enough. Not a letter or newspaper is 
received from South Australia but brings a notice 
of some new and ingenious application of mechan- 
ical power. Mr. Smith of Seance, at a recent 
meeting of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, 
while giving an account of a visit he had paid to 
the island of Lewis, (the most remote of the 
Hebrides,) mentioned that the women there were 
only beginning to abandon the use of the ‘ rock’’ 
in flax-spinning. On the main-land of Scotland 
the Dutch spinning-wheel superseded the use of 
the “‘ rock’? a hundred years ago; and there the 
factories have already in a great measure banished 
the spinning-wheel from cottage and hall; but 
now the matrons and maidens of Lewis are throng- 
ing to Stornaway to buy those obsolete imple- 
ments, as the latest and most wonderful invention 
of human ingenuity. ‘The Hebrides were civilized 
when the North of England was yet wrapt in 
barbarism. The Careys, Eilises, and Marsdens 
of Northumbria, came from Iona: and yet in one 
island of the Hebridean group—not two days’ sail 
from Glasgow—a very primitive and simple piece 
of machinery is wondered at with all the freshness 
of novelty, while a machine which reaps, binds, 
and thrashes grain all at once, is said to be in 
active operation near the Antipodes, in a land 
which fifty years ago had been seen only by kan- 
garoos and a race of men who form a kind of in- 
termediate grade between kangaroos and human 
beings. 

It would be a mistake to confound the Hebri- 
dean Jack of inventive ingenuity and enterprise— 
the indifference which has kept them so long con- 
tented with old, rude, industrial processes—with 
the absence of civilization. In point of intellectual 
and moral culture, the inhabitants of Lewis are not 
behind their neighbors of the main-land. ‘They 
know and observe their duties to God and man as 
well; they read and write, and criticise as learn- 
edly the doctrines of their minister. Their minds 
have a respectable store of abstract ideas, which 
not only serve them as materials for speculation 
and conversation, but regulate their conduct in 
society. They are a people who attained a long 
time back to a respectable grade of civilization, and 
have remained stationary there. Generation after 
generation has been cast in the exact mould of 
that which preceded it. Civilization has not retro- 
graded, but neither has it advanced. It has 

ome a stereotype civilization, after the fashion 
of the Chinese. 

Perhaps Jatent civilization would be the more 
appropriate phrase. The stagnant condition of 
communities in a state of stationary civilization 
endures only so long as they receive no impetus 
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from without. If accident cast any member of 
such a community into some more busy and stir- 
ring scene of action, he enters upon it with all the 
advantages of the discipline he has received in 
outh. A people with an inferior civilization has 

en frequently known, under the impulse of cir- 
cumstances which forced them to be active, to 
make more rapid progress in mechanical arts than 
a people of superior civilization from which such a 
stimulus has been withheld. But an individual 
of the former people thrown among the latter 
easily acquires the knowledge of their improved 
methods, and applies them with greater energy 
and effect. This is exemplified in a marked and 
striking manner in the success of Chinese emi- 
grants among the Javanese and Malays—races 
which from their contact with Hindoos and Ma- 
homedans have been stimulated to advance in some 
things beyond the stereotyped forms of civil gov- 
ernment and mechanival processes of China. Per- 
haps the operation of the same principle is illus- 
trated in the success of Scotch adventurers in 
England during the eighteenth century. The 
lucky establishment of parochial schools had dis- 
seminated an unusually high grade of average 
intellectual culture through the whole of Scotland ; 
but this could not shake Scotsmen out of their 
Glenburnieism so long as they vegetated at home. 
When forced to bustle about among strangers in a 
strange land, its advantages were felt. 

Intimately connected with this phenomenon of 
stationary civilization is the fact, that, without an 
exception, the tribes or nations which are civilized 
at this day were already within the pale of civili- 
zation at their first appearance in history—that the 
tribes which were savage when the world began 
to have records are savage still, or have disap- 
paren. There is no instance of a savage tribe 

aving been civilized. The civilization of the 


Arabs, Copts, Greeks, and Latins, preceded the 
historical era. The Gauls and Britons of Cicero 


and Cesar had a civilization of their own. The 
uncivilized tribes among which the colony of Car- 
thage was planted, appears to survive in the Ber- 
bers of our day, to whom the institutions of civil- 
ized society are as unknown as to their ancestors. 
The gipsies of Europe, notwithstanding their con- 
tact with civilized communities for centuries, are 
still unreclaimed. The descendants of the civilized 
Aztecs and Peruvians survive in the Spanish 
republics ; but no attempt to gain over the Indians 
of the woods to civilized habits has yet succeeded. 

There would almost appear to be the same insu- 
perable distinction between civilized and savage 
races as between domestic cattle and the bison or 
buffalo. In form they differ little, but their na- 
tures are dissimilar. As far as we can trace back 
the history of our race, the domestic animals have 
been its companions and servants, and none have 
ever been reclaimed from the wild races of ani- 
mals to adopt the same habits of companionship 
and servitude. If savage and civilized men, in like 
manner, resemble each other only in physical 
structure and outward lineaments—if in the intel- 
lects and dispositions of these two classes of the 
genus homo there be a radical difference which 
cannot be effaced—it is of much consequence that 
the fact should be established beyond doubt. 
Savage tribes have suffered grievous wrongs in 
times past—in times not long past—at the hands 
of civilized men. A confirmed habit of justice—a 
more refined habit of benevolence—requires that 
these injuries should not be repeated. But in 
order to yuard against their repetition, we must 
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know with whom we have to deal,—whether with 
younger brothers, who may in time be received 
into partnership; or with imperfectly-organized 
minds, who must all their lives continue in a state 
of pupilage. 





THE NEW GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Friends and Fellow-citizens ;—I appear before 
ou in obedience to the will of the freemen of 

ennsylvania, to give the solemn pledge prescribed 
by the Constitution, and to enter upon the office 
of governor. 

When I contemplate the interests of the Com- 
monwealth, as an independent sovereignty, and as 
a member of the community of American states— 
the multiplied relations over which it exerts a su- 
pervising guardianship, and the peculiarly weighty 
obligations that press upon it at the present mo- 
ment, I feel how imperfectly I am qualified to dis- 
charge, and even to comprehend aright, the ardu- 
ous and complicated duties to which I have been 
called.—To Him who watches over the destinies 
of states, as well as men, and whose favor is light 
and strength, I look upwards with humble trust, 
that He will overrule my errors and give efficiency 
to my honest efforts for the public good. 

Happily the principles which should regulate 
the administration of the state, have been long 
since declared and established by our republican 
fathers.—They are few and clear. That equal 
and exact justice should be administered to men 
of all parties in politics, and of all persuasions in 
religion—that our public faith should be kept 
sacred under all circumstances—that freedom of 
religion, of suffrage, and of the press, should 
be held inviolate—that general education is essen- 
tial to the preservation of liberty—that the sepa- 
rate rights and powers of the executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial departments of the government, 
should be strictly maintained—that the govern- 
ment should be faithfully, but frugally admin- 
istered, and all to whom it is entrusted, held to 
frequent and strict accountability—that particular 
mischiefs should be corrected by general, rather 
than by special laws—that the grant of exclusive 
privileges to some, is repugnant to our whole sys- 
tem, the intent of which is to make firm the equal 
rights of all—that men associated for gain, should, 
in common with others, be liable individually, for 
all their joint engagements, and that the obedience 
of the public agent to the will of his constituents 
is essential to a right administration of the gov- 
ernment, and to the preservation of freedom. 

These are the leading principles by which I 
propose to be guided in the performance of my 
official duties. They are all of them primary 
truths, affecting the basis of our government and 
needing no better confirmation of their value than 
is to be found everywhere in the history of our 
country. 

Thus far the action of our system has illustrated 
the capacity of man for self-government, and has 
shown that entrusted with his own political desti- 
nies, and unincumbered by bad laws, he advances 
steadily in knowledge and true happiness. The 
doubts at first entertained of its adequacy to meet 
all the contingencies which arise in the affairs of 
nations, have been dissipated by experience. The 
practical operation of the governments of the 
states and of the Union, in advancing the welfare 
of the inhabitants of our extended and still ex- 





tending country, demonstrates their utility. This 
is the result of that simple and natural organiza- 
tion, founded upon the assent of the people, by 
which their sovereign will rules in their loca] 
affairs—is extended to the state governments, and 
by a happy combination gives direction to the 
government of the Union.—Their competency to 
govern themselves is confirmed by the peace, hap- 
piness and prosperity which their government has 
secured to the citizens of these states, and is an 
assurance that in their hands the welfare of al] 
will be, as it has been, guarded and advanced. 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives :—It has not been my purpose to enter 
at this time upon the consideration of particular 
topics, which may more properly be reserved for 
other communications. here is, however, one 
subject of such vital interest to the honor and 
well-being of the Commonwealth, as to challenge 
the very earliest expression of cr views respect- 
ing it. I allude, of course, to the condition of 
our public debt. 

If there is one distinguishing trait of character 
in our citizens, it is that of living within their 
means, and honestly paying their debts; and if 
there is one certain result in the working of our 
representative system, it is, that the character of 
the government is identical with that of the people. 
By the application of this truth, which is equally 
simple and certain, our duty under existing cir- 
cumstances, is rendered as plain as it is obligatory. 
The credit of our state must be redeemed. We 
are urged to the performance of this duty, not 
only by our fidelity as representatives, but also by 
the principles of sound morality, by our honest 
pride as Pennsylvanians, and by our obligations to 
the Union to maintain and elevate the national 
character. 

I shall, of course, not be understood in these 
remarks, as expressing any opinion on the question 
of the immediate ability of the State Treasury to 
resume its payments of interest. This question 
is an extremely grave one in its consequences, not 
to the creditor, only, but to the future character 
of the state, and it requires for its safe decision, a 
careful examination of our fiscal condition, in- 
cluding our prospective income and liabilities, 
which I have not had the means of making. The 
consideration of this whole subject, will be among 
the earliest and most interesting of my official 
duties, and I shaJl hasten to submit to the legisla- 
ture, the views to which it may conduct me. 
Meanwhile, gentlemen, I pledge myself to you— 
to the good people of the state, and to all its 
creditors, that on my part nothing shall be left 
undone, within the constitutional competency of 
the executive, to ensure the prompt, exact and 
full payment of all the dues of Pennsylvania. 

I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the genera! 
prosperity of our constituency. It is impossibel 
to look out upon our Commonwealth, without 
recognizing our indispensable obligations to the 
Author of Good. A genial and heaJthful climate 
—a soil fertile of agricultural productions, yet 
preéminently abounding in mineral wealth—a 
hardy and intelligent population—a government 
of the people themselves, that secures to industry, 
enterprize and skill, their appropriate rewards— 
these, by his benignant care, have borne us up 
under concentrated trials, which might have crushed 
an older but less favored community. Let us be 
true to ourselves, that His blessing may abide 
with us. Fr’s R. Suunk. 

Harrisburg, Jan. 21, 1845. 
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THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue Cuurcu.—The changes authoritatively 
commanded by the Bishop of Exeter in the con- 
duct of divine worship have been begun in the 
cathedral town, and have provoked much open 
discontent, threatening yet further troubles. The 
case of Mr. Ward of Balliol College still occupies 
the Hebdomadal Board at Oxford. The ferment 
in the church ceases not. Meanwhile, the neces- 
sity for the interposition of some power is univer- 
sally felt, only no one can tell what power it should 
be. The idea of a convocation of clergy creates 
alarm: and folks seem to fear that if the ecclesias- 
tics found themselves in conclave with new powers, 
ideas of change and conquest might possess them 
such as otherwise would never enter their heads. 
The Standard suggests a different plan— 

‘* We think that the dispute raised is one which 
(if the Bishops who enjoin surplice-preaching un- 
happily feel bound to persist) can be determined 
satisfactorily only by the law. We say again, that 
we have no doubt how the law will determine it. 
In order, then, that the wound to the church be 
promptly probed, let the question be at once re- 
ferred to a legal issue, and, if necessary, prose- 
cuted to the court of last resort, the Privy Council. 
Let some clergyman of the diocese of Exeter, for 
example, use his accustomed habit in preaching : 
if he do so unmolested, the question is set at rest 
in that diocese ; and the people well know that all 
who abandon the former usage do so not from a 
necessity of canonical obedience, but from a bias 
towards the Romanizing heresy ; if, on the other 
hand, an attempt be e to punish the clergyman 


who adheres to the usage of two centuries, the 
people will support him in his successive appeals, 


up to the appeal to the Privy Council. This is 
the course which to us seems to be in all respects 
the best ; and, if unhappily rendered necessary, it 
is the course which we hope to see pursued.” 

A shrewd proposal; but yet not without its 
terrors. The Rubric and the Statutes are at odds : 
the Statutes of course must decide the point; but 
then, the clergy must take care to be right—must 
have legal ike teenion must say what the 
statutes mean; and of all people lawyers are 
usually the last to arrive at that meaning, for even 
when it is plain, which is not often, they are sure 
to contrive a path to difficulties beyond. What, 
too, will High Churchmen say to elevating Stat- 
ute above Scripture, and submitting ecclessiatical 
and theological questions to secular judges? To 
fly from the church to the law, seems indeed to 
be jumping from the frying-pan into the fire.— 
Spectator, 14 Dec. 

AccorDING to a correspondent of the Times, 
“The Archbishop of Canterbury has announced 
his intention to summon a meeting of the Bench 
of Bishops, in consequence of the unhappy schism 
which at present agitates the Church of England, 
in order to deliberate and determine upon the Ru- 
brical observances to be enforced throughout the 
various dioceses of England over which his Grace 
has jurisdiction.”’ The meeting will probably be 
held soon, but the time is not yet fixed. The 
archbishop is ex to recommend a ‘‘ concilia- 
tory course.’’—Dec. 14. 


More signs of the fermentation in the Church. 
At Hurst, matters have taken a favorable turn. 
A meeting of the parishioners was held yester- 
day, and a reply to the appeal which they had 
made to the Bishop of Oxford was read. That 
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prelate relented, and countenanced Mr. Cameron, 
the parish-clergyman, in retracting from the alter- 
ations which he had heretofore persisted in en- 
forcing. Mr. Cameron, who attended in person, 
declared that he gave up the contest; and the 
parishioners, Mr. John Walter duce, passed a res- 
olution expressing great satisfaction at the resto- 
ration of harmony. 

In the Bishop of Exeter’s diocese there is not 
the same returning calm. We have accounts of a 
swelling agitation in Plymouth, to oppose the 
** innovations” in public worship. The town is 
divided into two parishes, St. Andrew’s and 
Charles ; the former having two Episcopal places 
of worship besides the parish-church, and the lat- 
ter one besides the parish-church. Meetings of 
the congregations of four of these places of wor- 
ship have been held, and measures adopted in op- 
position to the Bishop of Exeter’s pastoral letter 
at each of them. At the fifth, St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, no meeting of the members is convened, as 
it is expected they will be willing to act in com- 
pliance with the bishop’s wishes. Besides these 
parochial meetings, there has been a general meet- 
ing of the inhabitants, and more are in contempla- 
tion. The controversy is vigorously sustained in 
the form of resolutions. 

Dr. Phillpots has published another letter. It 
is addressed to the churchwardens of the united 
parishes of St. Sidwell’s and St. James’, Exeter ; 
who had forwarded a remonstrance, in the name of 
the parishioners, calling upon the bishop to revoke 
his directions of alteration. His reply is couched 
in terms of parental kindness and courtesy ; studi- 
ously so, but bearing the guise of sincerity. He 
emphatically recognizes the honest and earnest 
intention of the parishioners as aiming at one ob- 
ject in common with himself, the peace of the 
church; though differing as to the means. He 
greatly disapproves of all unnecessary changes ; 
he wishes to prevent them; ‘but there is only 
one way in which this can be effected—namely, by 
the bishop issuing an order for the observance of 
one fixed rule—a rule which cannot be departed 
from without subjecting the clergyman who de- 
parts from it to ecclesiastical censure. Now what 
rule can that be, but a faithful adherence to the 
Rubric in the Book of Common Prayer?’’ One test 
of the merits of the question is the amount of the 
changes proposed for the purpose of settling the 
irregularities: ‘‘ They will be found so trifling, 
that I venture to think you will be almost ashamed 
to recollect that you have suffered the arrogant dic- 
tation of London newspapers, or the baseless sug- 
gestions of persons nearer home, to terrify you with 
so mere a bugbear.’’ ‘The parishioners deprecate 
changes imbued with the ~ of the Church of 
Rome: ‘‘ Why, so dol; I entirely agree with 
you in deprecating them: but it is my duty to do 
more than deprecate—to prohibit and prevent; or, 
if I cannot prevent them, to punish those * * * 
who are ‘straggling in the direction of Rome.’ ”’ 
He counsels the parishioners to observe obedi- 
ence to himself, their bishop: ‘‘ the very pith and 
marrow of the text,‘ Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves; for they watch 
for your souls, as they that must give account.’ 
* * * You may think that I ama rash and in- 
judicious ruler : be it so; still, if the word of God 
be true, it is your duty to obey me while I keep 
within the limits of the law which I have to ad- 
minister—the law of the church.” He inter- 
changes requests with his flock: ‘* You ask me 
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to withdraw my pastoral letter—in other words to 
give up my authority! * * * I ask you to 
withdraw your opposition—to respect my author- 
ity—to obey it, because God has commanded you 
to obey it; for the letter has been issued (whether 
wisely or not) as an act of my own duty.”” With 
an elaborate assurance that it is not mere form, he 
subscribes his letter—‘* Believe me, gentlemen, 
* * * your affectionate father, H. Exeter.””— 
Spectator, 21 Dec. 


EccLesiasticaL affairs, suitable to the season, 
have occupied a large portion of public attention ; 
but the spirit in which they have been discussed 
has not been in all cases such as beseems the time. 

The diocese of Exeter still boils with agitation, 
and the turn that matters have taken is remarka- 
ble. The people have shown no signs of growing 
accustomed to the controverted observances ; but, 
on the contrary, have met in parishes, passing 
very peer | resolutions, threatening appeals 
against their Bishop to the Metropolitan, to Par- 
liament, the Privy Council, and to the Throne 
itself. They have also set one or two leading 
clergymen of the see at the bishop; and he has 
been baited in a violent and voluminous corre- 
spondence. The bishop was as veluminous in 
turn, and appeared no Jess determined. He wrote 
a letter to the Dean of Exeter, complaining that 
some members of his chapter had been guilty of 
insubordination, in fomenting agitation and prema- 
turely appealing against him to the archbishop. 
And still the burden of his séng was, that he the 
bishop must be obeyed and the rubric observed. 
The quarrel seemed at a dead lock; when, lo! 
the bishop retracts: he has withdrawn at least 
one part of his command, and instead of requiring 
his clergy to wear the surplice in preaching, he 
leaves them to use their own discretion. The 
motive for this change of purpose is not yet 
authoritatively known. Some say that ministers 
had conveyed an intimation to the bishop, that if 
he persisted, the sovereign, as head of the church, 
would interfere; an awkward and not a very 
probable interposition. 

Meanwhile appears the Bishop of Worcester’s 
charge to divers young clergymen on the eve of 
ordination, counselling them to eschew literal and 
formal observances counter to the wishes of the 

ople and injurious to Christian peace. Dr. 

epys shows that, even standing on the law, the 
rubric itself does not require the clergyman to 
observe the forms which have been made so dis- 
pleasing to reluctant congregations; and his au- 
thority cannot but have the effect at once of 
greatly fortifying resistance and enfeebling sup- 
port to the innovations. The propriety of wear- 
ing the surplice confessedly depends on the dis- 
puted fact whether or not the sermon is part of 
the communion-service; which we think Dr. 
Pepys proves it not to be. With respect to a 
weekly offertory, he shows the rubric to be con- 
tradictory ; so that the rubric itself will justify a 
clergyman desirous of peace in waiving a practice 
distasteful to his congregation. 

The wishes of. the people, therefore, may be 
indulged without violating either the letter or the 
spirit of the law; and the case appears to be of 
that kind where, in the nature of things, the con- 
cession cannot come from the people, but must 
come from others. Ceremonies like those in ques- 
tion are alien to the bent of the English character. 
The people are of a reserved disposition—more 
so than almost any under the sun: they do not 
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use the varying tones of the continental races, 
nor their gesticulations ; they do not yield to the 
same exhibitions of passion; they do not affect 
the same dramatic and symbolical ceremonies. |; 
was probably this disposition of the people, as 
much as anything, that made them take so heartily 
to the Reformation and its soberer customs. If 
more animated style of worship were forced upon 
them, instead of rendering their piety more lively, 
it might only cause a new secession; and we 
should see a fresh Reformation, a fresh withdrawa| 
of Protestants against the ‘‘ scarlet lady’’ of the 
Anglican Church ; making a vast accession to the 
ranks of dissent. Whatever the intrinsic merits 
of Tractarian views, they seem to be quite un- 
suited to the common English mind. 

The question still is, how to settle these things ; 
for settled they must be. Dr. Phillpotts says that 
the bishops have no power to meet and settle 
them; that it can only be done by convocation, 
with the consent of the crown and parkament. 
Accordingly, the report that the bishops were to 
meet is now contradicted ; and instead, there is a 
talk of certain noblemen and gentlemen who are 
to meet and concert measures. The very extent 
and vehemence of the agitation have brought it to 
such a pass that some sort of quietus is indispen- 
ble; and signs of a dawning peace are already 
visible through the storm.— Spectator, 28 Dec. 





IRON FROM INDIA. 


We have heard that some of the superabundant 
wealth of this country is likely to be appropriated 
to the development of a vast field of enterprise in 
the south of India. Some of the provinces in that 

art of the country abound in iron ores of various 
Kinds, of the richest and purest descriptions ; 
known wood, charcoal for fuel, may be had, in 
inexhaustible quantities, for the cost of cutting and 
making it. Labor of all kinds is procurable in 
abundance, cheaper than in any other country; 
and the facilities for transport of materials are such 
as will admit of iron being manufactured there, at 
a cost far below that at which iron can be made in 
any other part of the world. 

We understand that this is not a merely specu- 
lative project. A small association of gentlemen in 
India engaged in the prosecution of it, some vears 
ago, and by their labors and at their cost, results 
of unexampled value have been established ; but 
the nature of their association was far too limited, 
and the capital they could afford to embark in the 
undertaking altogether inadequate to enable them 
to make more than a mere demonstration of facts. 
The local Indian government, under the sanction 
of the East India Company, impressed with the 
value, in a public point of view, of the objects of 
this association, has granted them considerable 
pecuniary assistance, and has conveyed to them 
rights and privileges, which, with those obtained 
from private proprietors of lands, give them com- 
plete and exclusive possession of all the materials 
for iron making in these provinces. A large set 
of iron works has been erected by this company 
near Madras, which is now in active operation, 
with all the improvements recently introduced into 
the manufacture of charcoal iron on the continent 
of Europe; the difficulties they had to contend 
with at the commencement have been gradually 
surmounted ; and the extraordinary character of 
the Indian iron has been fully established : a proof 
of this is afforded by the recent purchase, after 
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OREGON—RELENTING OF THE WAR FACTIONS. 


previous trial, of several hundred tons of it, by one 
of the first —— iron masters, for conversion 
into tin plate. ith the improvements now in the 
course of introduction at their works in India, 
there is now no doubt that iron may be made 
there, and sold at a very large profit, for the con- 
sumption of the whole of the markets of Asia, so 
as to supersede foreign importations , and that it 
can be disposed of in this country, at a great 
rofit, to replace the produce of Sweden and 
ussia, for conversion into steel, and for use in 
all purposes where a superior quality of iron is 
uired. 
™ he recent enormous development of railway 
constructions has created a demand for a descrip- 
tion of iron which England does not produce. 
The smelting of iron ore with charcoal in England 
is now limited to a few hundred tons a year, and 
the price of foreign charcoal iron of good quality 
is too high to admit of its use in this country for 
iron purposes. India charcoal iron, of a quality 
equal to the finest foreign iron, can be delivered in 
England at a cost not exceeding that of common 
English coke iron; while its value for use as iron 
is at least double that of the best coke iron. All 
that is now required to realize these statements, 
we are assured, is the application of sufficient cap- 
ital. 

The original projectors of this undertaking 
being now satisfied of the utter incompetency of 
their means to occupy the gigantic field of enter- 
prise in their possession in an efficient manner, 
have agreed to place the whole in the hands of a 
public company, who can bring to the prosecution 
of it a capital commensurate with its importance. 
As this neighborhood contains the largest iron 
works in the kingdom, the above information will, 
we presume, be of more than ordinary interest.— 
Abridged from the Bradford Observer. 





OREGON. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A MISSOURIAN. 


Jefferson City, December 28, 1844. 

My mind dwells constantly and with increasing 
interest on the features of the noble region from 
which we are just returned. The vastness of the 
country, and its peculiarities, present at all points 
a perfect antithesis to this with which we are well 
acquainted, nor, from the imperfect descriptions 
heretofore given, can the mind take hold of and 
adequately comprehend them. An avalanche of 
letters comes to us by the mail—some from Maine, 
from Georgia, from Ohio; and personal visitors 
from Missouri, Arkansas and Illinois—all eager 
and excited to know, from those who have per- 
sonally seen it, something of this new country. 
We haye been beset as those who bring the news 
of some great victory or important conquest. In 
this State especially, where the impassable Indian 
line has caused so great an accumulation of the 
pioneer race, half the population seems ready to 
Tush across the plains! e have brought Gn 
the cheering tidings that a wagon road is open to 
the Pacific, and they chafe because spring is so 
ong in coming, that they may start ! 

There is in all this new region so much of seri- 
ous sublimity—such a breathing and lively forecast 
of great changes in the human family—apparently 
near, yet which our generation may or may not be 
plunged into—that men seem eager, as it were to 
overleap the first chapters of the future, in order to 
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alight in the midst of the stirring drama which is 
foreshadowed in lines distinct and indelible. Look 
at this State alone. The census just taken gives 
to us an increase of 107,000 inhabitants in four 
years! Remember that with the national census 
of 1850, the sceptre of power passes over the 
Alleghanies perhaps, nay probably, never to revisit 
the Atlantic sea-board! Whatever may be the 
progress of the nation up to that time—from that 
time, thenceforth, its expansion will dazzle and 
outstrip whatever the most sanguine now venture 
to imagine. The vast producing population of the 
interior regard the Atlantic states as having too 
often acted the part of a harsh stepmother. She 
has too often and too inconsiderately scourged their 
labor with banks, tariffs and monopolies of trade, 
and she has engulphed far more than a just pro- 
portion of their revenues. They anticipate in the 
Pacific states, the bold, enterprising and energetic 
progeny of their own Joins—a commercial people 
of American blood, reared remote from silly and 
servile imitation of European fashions—from con- 
tact or contagion with arrogant European tyrannies 
—from absurd subserviency to anti-republican 
European dogmas, precedents, and customs. 

Once I hesitated, in doubt whether these revolu- 
tions could take place or would happen soon—for 
the vast space which separates us from the Pacific 
was an unknown world to me. Now I have tra- 
versed this intervening space—I have almost 
caught a glimpse of the Oriental world over the 
tranquil and alluring surface of the great ocean, 
The rivers have been so made to run, the moun- 
tains are so gorged, the plains so spread out, as if 
arranged by a providential hand for the moment 
when a new order in the world’s affairs is to flash 
into existence. 





ReLentincs oF THE War-ractTions.—Mr. 
O’Connell’s alternate eulogies and vituperations of 
the same person are startling, from the sudden- 
ness and frequency of his change of note. But 
Mr. O’Connell is not the only person who paints a 
man all black at one time, at all ‘* celestial rosy 
red’’ at another. If he could but indulge the 
foible in moderation, he would find plenty of fel- 
low-sinners to keep him in countenance. 

Napoleon in his bulletins, and in some of his 
dictated memoirs, spoke ‘* more plainly than pleas- 
antly”’ of many crowned heads, and especially of 
the emperor of Russia and the king of Prussia. 
Yet in one of his relenting moods he says of his 
friendly intercourse with them at Weimar, after the 
peace of Tilsit, *‘ it was like the companionship of 
young men of good family.’’ And certainly, as 
far as professions went, they were friendly enough 
then, though in 1813 they pelted each other with 
proclamations almost as foul-mouthed as a speech 
from O’Connell. 

To pass from a great man to men who are not 
exactly great men, there are symptoms of a relent- 
ing on the part of the Palmerston war-party in 
England and the Thiers and Odilon Barrot alliance 
in France. The diatribes against perfidious Albion 
from across the Channel are relaxing in vehe- 
mence; and Lord Palmerston’s organ here is 
beginning to regret that it cannot entirely coin- 
cide in opinion with politicians for whom it enter- 
tains so much respect, and with whom it has se 
many sympathies in common, as the statesman 
just named. 

The violence and inconsistency of the alternate 
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kissing and scratching of lovers have long been a 
theme of ridicule ; but the ‘‘ grand passions’’ and 
‘‘terrible angers’’ of rulers and statesmen seem to 
be not one whit more respectable, while they are 
much more mischievous. There is a disgusting 
affectation in the parade of magnanimity with 
which veteran generals praise the patriotism and 
devotion of the troops they have decimated, or 
revolutionary leaders the character and intentions 
of the rivals they have sent to the block. It is 
not the fault of the leaders of the war-factions in 
France and England that blood has not been drawn 
on account of their declamation. When the 
come forward each to tell the public, that after all 
they have never thought their antagonists such 
bad fellows, the waste and bloodshed their affected 
indignation might have caused ought not to be for- 
gotten. ; 

It would be useful to keep in mind these incon- 
sistencies of orators of the heroic school. When 
che public is told that it ought to assert the insulted 
honor of the national flag, or asked whether it is 
willing tamely to endure slavery—when wars and 
insurrections are hinted at or broadly recom- 
mended—it would do well to ask itself what will 
the speaker six months hence say of the le 
he is now denouncing! A problem of any kind is 
an excellent sedative to anger. The curiosity 
roused by the question would incline the most ex- 
citable public, instead of getting into a passion and 
working mischief, to wait quietly till time solved 
the riddle. And thus the ‘leading tragedian’’ in 
St. Stephen’s or on the hustings might become as 
harmless a stimulant of the passions and imagi- 
nations as the “ leading tragedian” of Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden.—Spectator, 7 Dec. 





Force or Periopic Visrations.—Many curi- 
ous instances might be mentioned of the great ef- 
fects produced by periodic vibrations. One of the 
most familiar, perhaps, is the well-known result of 
marching a company of soldiers over a suspension- 
bridge, when the latter, responsive to the measured 
step, begins to rise and fall with excessive violence, 
and, if the marching be still continued, most prob- 
ably separates in two parts. More than one acci- 
dent has occurred in this way, and has led to the 
order, we believe, that soldiers, in passing these 
bridges, must not march, but simply walk out of 
time. Another curious effect of vibration in de- 
stroying the cohesion of bodies, is the rupture 
of drinking glasses by certain musical sounds. It 
is well known that most glass vessels of capacity, 
when struck, resound with a beautifully clear mu- 
sical note of invariable and definite pitch, which may 
be called the peculiar note of the vessel. Now, if 
a violin, or other musical instrament be made to 
sound the same note, the vessel soon begins to 
respond, is thrown into vibrations, its note grows 
louder and louder, and eventually may break. In 
order to insure the success of this experiment, the 
glass should not be perfectly annealed. However, 
the tendency to break is invariably the same.— 
Polytechnic Magazine. 





Gas rrom AnimaL Martrer.—A process has 
been discovered by which animal matter can be con- 
verted into an inodorous gas, which burns with 
extreme brilliancy. It can be obtained at a very 
cheap rate, and may be rendered of great utility for 
domestic purposes, although it is not likely to su- 
persede coal gas in lighting streets. —Globe. 





THE WAIF: A COLLECTION OF POEMS. 


“A Waif, the which by fortune came 
Upon your seas, he claimed as property ; 
And yet nor his, nor his in equity, 
But yours the waif by high pre ive.” 
The ie Queene, 
Cambridge: Published by John Owen, 1845. 
Tue nature of this book is intimated by its 
motto, and fully explained by the graceful ‘ Pro- 
em’’ of Mr. Longfellow, who has collected and 


arranged the poems. 
PROEM. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me, 
That my soul cannot resist ; 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 

And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heart-felt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps eeho 
Through the corridors of time. 


For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start ; 


Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 


Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of Care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice ; 

And iend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 

Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


Sap UO A 
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